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THE  PORTENT 


The  hot  weather  had  come  suddenly,  at  least  a  month 
earlier  than  usual,  and  New  York  lay  baking  under  a 
scorching  sun  when  Miss  Hetty  Torrance  sat  in  the 
coolest  corner  of  the  Grand  Central  Depot  she  could  find. 
It  was  by  her  own  wish  she  had  spent  the  afternoon  in 
the  city  unattended,  for  Miss  Torrance  was  a  self-reliant 
young  woman ;  but  it  was  fate  and  the  irregularity  of  the 
little  gold  watch,  which  had  been  her  dead  mother's  gift, 
that  brought  her  to  the  df  )t  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  too  soon.  But  she  w  .s  not  wholly  sorry,  for  she 
had  desired  more  solitude  and  time  for  reflection  than 
she  found  in  the  noisy  city,  where  a  visit  to  an  eminent 
modiste  had  occupied  most  of  her  leisure.  There  was, 
she  had  reasons  for  surmising,  a  decision  of  some  moment 
to  be  made  that  night,  and  as  yet  she  was  no  nearer  arriv- 
ing at  it  than  she  had  been  when  the  little  note  then  in 
her  pocket  had  been  handed  her. 

Still,  it  was  not  the  note  she  took  out  when  she  found  a 
seat  apart  from  the  hurrying  crowd,  but  a  letter  from  her 
father,  Torrance,  the  Cattle-Baron,  of  Cedar  Range.  It 
was  terse  and  to  the  point,  as  usual,  and  a  little  smile 
crept  into  the  girl's  face  as  she  read. 

"  Your  letter  to  hand,  and  so  long  as  you  have  a  good 
time  don't  worry  about  the  bills.    You'll  find  another  five 
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hundred  dollars  at  the  bank  wlicn  you  want  tliem.  Thank 
God,  I  can  give  my  daughter  what  her  mother  ;hould 
have  had.  Two  years  since  I've  seen  my  httle  girl  and 
now  it  seems  tliat  somebody  else  is  wanting  her!  Well, 
we  were  made  men  and  \\«  iiien,  and  if  you  had  bo;en 
meant  to  live  alone  dabbling  in  music  you  wouldn't  ha  e 
been  given  your  mother's  face.  \ow,  I  don't  often  ex- 
press myself  this  way,  but  I've  had  a  letter  from  Captain 
Jackson  Clie/ne,  U.  S.  Cavalry,  which  reads  as  straight 
as  I've  found  the  man  to  be.  Nothing  wrong  with  that 
family,  and  they've  dollars  to  spare;  but  if  you  like  the 
man  I  can  put  down  two  for  every  one  of  his.  Well,  I 
might  write  a  good  deal,  but  you're  too  much  like  your 
father  to  be  taken  in.  You  want  dollars  and  station, 
and  I  can  see  you  get  them,  but  in  a  contract  of  this 
kind  the  man  is  everything.  Make  quite  sure  you're 
getting  the  right  one." 

There  was  a  little  more  to  the  same  purpose,  am' 
when  she  slipped  the  letter  into  her  pocket  Hetty  Tor- 
rance smiled. 

"  The  dear  old  man !  "  she  said.  "  It  is  very  like 
him;  but  whether  Jake  is  the  right  one  or  not  is  just 
what  I  can't  decide." 

Then  she  sat  still,  looking  straight  in  front  of  her,  a 
very  attractive  picture,  as  some  of  the  hurrying  men  who 
turned  to  glance  at  her  seemed  to  find,  in  her  long  light 
dress.  Her  face,  which  showed  a  delicate  oval  under 
the  big  white  hat,  was  a  trifle  paler  than  is  usual  with 
most  Englishwomen  of  her  age,  and  the  figure  the  thin 
fabric  clung  about  less  decided  in  outline.  Still,  the  faint 
warmth  in  her  cheeks  emphasized  the  clear  pallor  of  her 
skin,  and  there  was  a  depth  of  brightness  in  the  dark 
eyes  that  would  have  atoned  for  a  good  deal  more  than 
there  was  in  her  case  necessity  for.    Her  supple  slender- 
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ness  also  became  Hetty  Torrance  well,  and  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  nervous  energy  in  her  very  pose.  In  adih- 
tion  to  all  this,  she  was  i  rich  man's  daughter,  who  had 
been  well  taught  in  the  cities,  and  had  since  enjoyed 
all  that  wealth  and  refinement  could  offer  her.  It  had 
also  been  a  cause  of  mild  astonishnu  c  to  the  friends  s,'ie 
had  spent  the  past  year  with,  that  with  these  advantages, 
she  had  remained  Miss  Torrance.  They  had  been  some- 
what proud  of  their  guest,  and  opportunities  had  not  been 
wanting  had  she  desired  to  change  her  status. 

While  she  sat  there  mi  sing,  pale-faced  citizens  hurried 
past,  great  locomotives  crawled  to  and  fro,  and  long 
trains  of  cars,  white  v.ith  the  dust  of  five  hundred  leagues, 
rolled  in.  Swelling  in  deeper  cadence,  the  roar  of  the 
city  came  faintly  through  the  din ;  but,  responsive  to  the 
throb  of  life  as  she  usually  was.  Hetty  Torrance  heard 
nothing  of  it  then,  for  she  was  back  in  fancy  on  the  grey- 
white  prairie  two  thousand  miles  away.  It  was  a  deso- 
late land  of  parched  grass  and  bitter  lakes  witl;  beaches 
dusty  with  alkali,  but  a  rich  one  to  the  few  wl^o  held 
dominion  over  it,  and  she  had  received  the  homage  of  a 
princess  there.  Then  she  heard  a  voice  that  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene  and  was  scarcely 
astonished  to  see  that  a  man  was  smiling  down  on 
her. 

He  was  dressed  in  city  garments,  and  they  became  him ; 
but  the  hand  he  held  out  was  lean,  and  hard,  and  brown, 
and,  for  he  stood  bareheailed,  a  paler  streak  showed 
where  the  witle  hat  had  shielded  a  face  that  had  been 
darkened  by  stinging  alkali  dust  from  the  prairie  sun.  It 
was  a  quietly  forceful  face,  with  steady  eyes,  which  had 
a  little  sparkle  of  pleasure  in  them,  and  were  clear  and 
brown,  while  something  in  the  man's  sinewy  pose  sug- 
gested that  he  would  have  been  at  home  in  the  saddle. 
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Indeed,  it  was  in  the  saddle  that  Hetty  Torrance  remem- 
bered him  most  vividly,  luirlinjj  his  half-tamed  broncho 
straight  at  a  gully  down  which  the  nondf  ipt  pack 
streamed,  while  the  scarcely  seen  shape  i<i  a  coyote 
blurred  by  the  dust,  streaked  the  prairie  in  front  of  them. 

"  Hetty!  "  he  said. 

"Larry!"  said  the  girl.  "Why,  whatever  are  you 
doing  here? " 

Then  Ijoth  laughed  a  little,  perhai  s  to  conceal  the  faint 
constraint  that  was  upon  them,  for  a  meeting  between 
former  comrades  has  its  <li(Ticulties  when  one  is  a  man  and 
the  other  a  woman,  r.nd  the  bond  between  tnem  lias  not 
been  defined. 

"  I  came  in  on  bus^iness  a  day  or  two  ago."  said  the  man. 
"  Ran  round  to  check  some  packages.  I'm  going  back 
again  to-morrow." 

"  Well,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  was  in  the  city,  and  came  here 
to  meet  Flo  Schuyler  and  her  sister.  They'll  be  in  at 
four." 

The  man  looked  at  his  watch.  "  That  gives  us  'most 
fifteen  minutes,  but  it's  not  going  to  be  enough.  We'll 
lose  none  of  it.     What  about  the  singing?  " 

Hetty  Torrance  flushed  a  trifle.  "  Larry,"  she  said, 
"  you  are  quite  sure  you  don't  know  ?  " 

The  man  appeared  embarrassed,  and  there  was  a  trace 
of  gravity  in  his  smile.  "  Your  father  told  me  a  little ; 
but  I  haven't  seen  him  so  often  of  late.  Any  way,  I 
would  sooner  you  told  me." 

"  Then,"  said  the  girl,  with  the  faintest  of  quivers  in 
her  voice.  "  the  folks  who  understand  good  music  don't 
care  to  hear  me." 

There  was  incredulity,  which  pleased  his  companion,  in 
the  man's  face,  but  his  voice  vaguely  suggested  content- 
ment. 
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"  That  is  jiist  what  they  can't  do,"  he  said  decisively. 
"  You  sing  most  divinely. " 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  v-oii  and  the  hoys  at  Cedar  don't 
know,  Larry.  Any  way,  lots  of  people  sing  better  than 
I  do,  but  I  should  be  angry  with  you  if  I  thought  you 
were  pleased." 

The  man  smiled  gravely.  "  That  would  hurt.  I'm 
sorry  for  you,  Hetty;  but  again  I'm  glad.  Now  there's 
nothing  to  keep  you  in  the  city,  you'll  come  back  to  us. 
You  belong  to  the  prairie,  and  it's  a  better  place  than 
this." 

He  spoke  at  an  opportune  moment.  Since  her  cher- 
ished ambition  had  failed  her,  Hetty  Torrance  had  grown 
a  trifle  tired  of  the  city  and  the  round  of  pleasure  f!iat 
must  be  entered  int(^  strenuously,  and  there  were  times 
when,  looking  back  in  reverie,  she  saw  the  great  silent 
l)rairie  roll  back  under  the  red  sunrise  into  the  east,  and 
fade,  vast,  solemn,  and  restful,  a  cool  land  of  shadow, 
when  the  first  pale  stars  came  out.  Then  she  longed  for 
the  jingle  of  the  bridles  and  the  drumming  of  the  hoofs, 
and  felt  once  more  the  rush  of  the  gallop  stir  her  blood. 
But  this  was  what  she  would  not  show,  and  her  eyes 
twinkled  a  trifle  maliciously. 

"  Well,  I  don't  quite  know,"  she  said.  "  There  is 
always  one  thing  left  to  most  of  us." 

She  saw  the  man  wince  ever  so  slightly,  and  was 
pleased  at  it :  but  he  was,  as  she  had  once  told  him  in  the 
old  days,  grit  all  through,  and  he  smiled  a  little. 

"  Of  course !  "  he  said.  "  Still,  the  trouble  is  that 
the-  ary  few  of  us  good  enough  for  you.     But  you 

will      I  ..  back  for  a  little?" 

Miss  Torrance  would  not  commit  herself.  "  How  are 
they  getting  along  at  the  Range?  " 

"  Doesn't  your  father  write  you  ?  " 
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I  »"  ^r*"  ?■'"'''  ""*  fi^'""'-  C"l<'iiring  a  trifle      "  I  i„  i 

him."  ^'  •""'  ^  ^'='"'  y""  '«  tell  me  about 

The  man  appeared  thotightful.    "  Well  "  i,-  .  • ,  ... , 
q.-.tc  three  n„m,hs  since  1  s.K.ke  to   ,1'  '      !/""'•    '.'" 
ring  round  as  brisk  as  ever  L  i  ■       ,         "''  "■'''  «'"■- 
this  year."  '  ""''  '"  *■""'"&  "'«  dollars  in 

"But  you  usci  to  be  always  at  the  Ra.ige  " 
The  man  noddd,  but  the  slight  c ,.  s  fit  ,h,f 
"pon  h,m  di.l  not  escape  the  gM      '"sm    I    1     v''*"" 
there  so  often  now      T h..  Rnnf      .  '  '  ''""  *  ^" 

are  aw.iy  "  ""  "''"-*'  '^  lonesome  when  you 

be^vildered  chil.iren    fro  J      '"'7'^'''^'^'-'  "  ^'oPP«l.  two 

pocket  ""  '™"  ^''PP^'^  '"'^  hand  into  his 

"No."  she  said;  "you'ii  make  me  vexed  with  vn„ 

srr*'°cf;". ''■"'"•»,„..  T;.;'ur;c. 
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She  handed  tlic  lK)y  a  silver  coin,  and  while  the  children 
sat  still,  undenionstrativcly  astonished,  with  the  gulden 
fruit  alxnit  them,  the  man  i^ssed  him  a  bill. 

"  \c)w  get  sonic  more  oranges,  and  begin  right  at 
the  top  of  the  line,"  he  said.  "  If  that  doesn't  see  you 
through,  come  back  to  nie  for  another  bill." 

Hetty  Torrance's  eyes  s<jftened.  "  Larry, "  she  said. 
"  that  was  dreadfully  good  of  you.  Where  are  they  all 
going  to? " 

"Cl.icajfo,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Montana,"  said  the 
man.  "  There  are  the  cars  coming  in.  Just  out  of 
Castle  (iardcn,  and  it's  because  of  the  city  improvements 
disorganizing  traffic  they're  bringing  them  this  way. 
They're  the  advance  guard,  you  see,  and  there  are  more 
of  them  coming." 

The  tramp  of  feet  commenced  again,  but  this  time  it 
was  a  horde  of  diverse  nationality.  Englishmen,  Irish- 
men, Poles,  and  I'inns,  but  all  with  the  stamp  of  toil,  and 
many  with  tha;  of  scarcity  upon  them.  Bedraggled,  un- 
kempi,  dejected,  eager  with  the  cunning  tl.at  comes  of 
adversity,  they  flowed  in,  and  Hetty  Torrance's  face  grew 
pitiful  as  she  watched  them. 

"  Do  they  come  every  week  like  this  and,  even  in  our 
big  country,  have  we  got  room  for  all  of  them?"  she 
said. 

^  There  was  a  curious  gleam  in  the  man's  brown  eyes. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said.  "  It's  the  bigges<  and  greatest  coun- 
try this  old  world  has  ever  seen,  and  \  le  Ixird  made  it  as 
a  home  for  the  poor— the  folks  they've  no  food  or  use  for 
back  yonder ;  and,  while  there  are  short-sighted  fools  who 
would  close  the  door,  we  take  them  in,  outcast  and  hope- 
less, and  put  new  heart  in  them.  In  a  few  short  years 
we  make  them  men  and  useful  citizens,  the  equal  of  any 
on  this  earth — Americans !  " 
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Hetty  Torrance  nodded,  and  there  was  pride  but  no 
amusement  in  her  smile;  for  she  had  a  quick  enthusiasm 
and  the  reticence  of  Insular  Britain  has  no  great  place  in 
that  country. 

"Still"  she  said;  "all  these  people  coming  in  must 
make  a  difference." 

The  man's  face  grew  grave.     "  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  there 
w.  1  have  to  be  a  change,  and  it  is  coming.     We  are  only 
outwardly  democratic  just  now,  and  don't  seem  to  know 
that  men  are  worth  more  than  millionaires.     We  have  let 
t-iem  get  their  grip  on  our  industries,  and  too  much  of 
our  land,  until  what  would  feed  a  thousand  buys  canvas- 
backs,  and  wines  from  Europe  for  one.     Isn't  what  we 
at'"  ^^''^°™'a  goo*^  enough  for  Americans?  " 
Miss   Torrance's  eyes   twinkled.     "  Some  of  it   isn't 
very  nice  and  they  don't  live  on  canvas-backs,"  she  said. 
bt,ll.  It  seems  to  me  that  other  men  have  talked  like 
that  quite  a  thousand  years  ago;  and,  while  I  don't  know 
anyone  better  at  breaking  a  broncho  or  rutting  out  a  steer 
straightening  these  affairs  out  is  too  big  a  contract  fo; 

The  man  laughed  pleasantly.  "  That's  all  right,  but  I 
can  do  a  httle  in  the  place  I  belong  to,  and  the  change  is 
begmning  there.  Is  it  good  for  this  country  that  one 
man  should  get  rich  feeding  his  cattle  on  leagues  of 
prairie  where  a  hundred  families  could  make  a  livine 
growing  wheat?"  ^ 

fnl^T'"  '"'''  "'"  ^''■'  '■'■">''  "  ^  "^"^^  ^hy  you  and  my 
father  haven  t  got  on.  Your  opinions  wouldn't  please 
liim,  Larry.  '^ 

«  T^°;"  t^''^  *^  "'^"'  '^'*  ^  fa«=e  of  embarrassment, 
1  don  t  th.nk  they  would ;  and  that's  just  why  we've  got 
to  convince  him  and  the  others  that  what  we  want  to  do 
IS  for  the  good  of  the  country." 
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Hetty  Torrance  laughed.  "  It's  going  to  be  hard.  No 
man  wants  to  beheve  anything  is  good  when  he  sees  it 
win  take  quite  a  pile  of  dollars  out  of  his  pocket." 

Tb".  man  said  nothing,  and  Hetty  fancied  he  was  not 
desirous  of  following  up  the  topic,  while  as  they  sat  silent 
a  big  locomotive  backed  another  great  train  of  emigrant 
cars  in.  Then  the  tramp  of  feet  commenced  again,  and 
once  more  a  frowsy  host  of  outcasts  from  the  over- 
crowded lands  poured  into  the  depot.  Wagons  piled 
with  baggage  had  preceded  them,  but  many  dragged  their 
pitiful  belongings  along  with  them,  and  the  murmur  of 
their  alien  voices  rang  through  the  bustle  of  the  station. 
Hetty  Torrance  was  not  unduly  fanciful,  but  those  foot- 
steps caused  her,  as  she  afterwards  remembered,  a  vague 
concern.  She  believed,  as  her  father  did,  that  America 
was  made  for  the  Americans ;  but  it  was  evident  that  in 
a  few  more  years  every  unit  of  those  incoming  legions 
would  be  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  with  rights  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  Torrance  of  Cedar  Range.  She  had 
seen  that  as  yet  the  constitution  gave  no  man  more  than 
he  could  by  his  own  hand  obtain ;  but  it  seemed  not  un- 
likely that  some,  at  least,  of  those  dejected,  unkempt  men 
had  struck  for  the  rights  of  humanity  that  were  denied 
them  in  the  older  lands  with  dynamite  and  rifle. 

Then,  as  the  first  long  train  of  grimy  cars  rolled  out 
close  packed  with  their  frowsy  human  freight,  a  train  of 
another  kind  came  in,  and  two  young  women  in  light 
dresses  swung  themselves  down  from  the  platform  of  a 
car  that  was  sumptuous  with  polished  woods  and  gilding. 
Miss  Torrance  rose  as  she  saw  them,  and  touched  her 
companion. 

Come  along,  Larry,  and  I'll  show  you  two  of  the 
nicest  girls  you  ever  met,"  she  said. 
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The  man  laughed.  "  They  would  have  been  nicer  if 
they  hadn  t  come  quite  so  soon,"  he  said. 

He  followed  his  companion  and  was  duly  presented  to 
Miss  Flora  and  Miss  Caroline  Schuyler.  "  Larry  Grant 
of  Fremont  Ranch,"  said  Miss  Torrance.  "Larry  is  a 
gieat  friend  of  mine."  ^ 

vn.H'*  Misses  Schuyler  were  pretty.  Carolina,  the 
younger,  pale  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  and  vivacious;  her 
sister  equally  blonde,  but  a  trifle  quieter.  Although  they 
were  gracious  to  him.  Grant  fancied  that  one  flashed 
a  questionmg  glance  at  the  other  when  there  was  a  halt 
in  the  conversation.  Then,  as  if  by  tacit  agreement,  they 
left  him  alone  a  moment  with  their  companir  ,  and  Hetty 
i  orrance  smiled  as  she  held  out  her  hand 

".}  ?,^"'*  ."^^^P  ^^^  waiting,  but  you'll  come  and  see 
me,    she  said. 

"wi   ^"^   ^"'"^   ^°"'^   to-morrow,"    said    the   man. 
When  are  you  coming,  Hetty?  " 

The  girl  stniled  curiously,  and  there  was  a  trace  of 

wistfulnessm  her  eyes.     "  I  don't  quite  know.    JustLw 

Ijancy  I  may  not  come  at  all,  but  you  will  not  forget  me. 

The  man  looked  at  her  very  gravely,  and  Hetty  Tor- 
rance appeared  to  find  something  disconcerting  in  his 
gaze,  for  she  turned  her  head  away. 

"  No '-  he  said,  and  there  was  a  little  tremor  in  his 
voice,  "I  don't  think  I  shall  forget  you.  Well,  if  ever 
you  grow  tired  of  the  cities  you  will  remember  the  lonely 
folks  who  are  longing  to  have  you  home  again  back  there 
on  the  prairie. 

Hetty  Torrance  felt  her  fingers  quiver  under  his  grasp, 
but  the  next  moment  he  had  turned  away,  and  her  com- 
panions noticed  there  was  a  faint  pink  tinge  in  her  cheeks 
when  she  rejoined  them.     But  being  wise  young  women, 
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they  restrained  their  natural  inquisitiveness,  and  asked 
no  questions  then. 

In  the  meanwhile  Grant,  who  watched  them  until  the 
last  glimpse  of  their  light  dresses  was  lost  in  the  crowd, 
stood  beside  the  second  emigrant  train  vacantly  glancing 
at  the  aliens  who  thronged  about  it.  His  bronzed  face 
was  a  trifle  weary,  and  his  lips  were  set,  but  at  last  he 
straightened  his  shoulders  with  a  little  resolute  movement 
and  turned  away. 

"  I  have  my  work,"  he  said,  "  and  it's  going  to  be  quite 
enough  for  me." 
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rnn^  ""f  fr"'"l  J^^'"  "*"y  Torrance  sat  alone  in  a 

HudJ  T.'-  ^'''"^''"■'^  "^""^^  ^*  Hastings-upon-the 
Hudson.  The  room  was  pretty,  though  its  adornment 
was  gansh  and  somewhat  miscellaneous,  consisting  as  it 
did  of  the  trophies  of  Miss  Schuvler's  European  tour  A 
Parisian  clock,  rich  in  gilded  .<uoll  work  to  the  verge 
of  barbarity,  contrasted  with  the  artistic  severity  of  one 
or  two  good  Italian  marbles,  while  these  in  turn  stood 
quaintly  upon  choice  examples  of  time-mellowed  English 
cabinet-work  There  was  taste  in  them  all,  but  they  suf 
tered  from  the  juxtaposition,  which,  however,  was  some- 
what characteristic  of  the  country.  Still,  Miss  Schuyler 
limber  '^  parquetrie  floor  of  American 

The  windows  were  open  wide,  ?nd  when  a  little  breeze 
from  the  darkening  river  came  up  across  the  lawn,  Hetty 
anguKily  raised  her  head.  The  coolness  was  grateful 
the  silken  cushions  she  reclined  amidst  luxuriousfbut  the 
girl  s  eyes  grew  thoughtful  as  they  wandered  round  the 
room,  for  that  evening  the  suggestion  of  wealth  in  all  she 
saw  jarred  upon  her  mood.  The  great  city  lay  not  very 
far  away  sweltering  with  its  crowded  tenement  houses 
under  stifling  heat;  and  she  could  picture  the  toilers  who 

f,TJu  fT'  -^^'P'"^  ^°''  ^'•■-  Then  her  fancy  fled 
further,  following  the  long  emigrant  train  as  it  crawled 
west  from  side-track  to  side-track,  close  packed  with 
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humanity  that  was  much  less  cared  for  than  her  fath-  ■' 
cattle. 

She  had  often  before  seen  the  dusty  cars  roll  into  a 
wayside  depot  to  wait  until  the  luxurious  limited  passed, 
and  the  grimy  faces  at  the  windows,  pale  and  pinched,' 
cunning,  or  coarsely  brutal,  after  the  fashion  of  their 
kind,  had  roused  no  more  than  a  passing  pity.  It  was, 
however,  different  that  night,  for  Grant's  words  had 
roused  her  to  thought,  and  she  wondered  with  a  vague 
apprehension  whether  the  tramp  of  weary  feet  she  had 
lijtened  to  would  onto  more  break  in  upon  her  sheltered 
life.  Larry  had  foreseen  changes,  and  he  was  usually 
right.  Then  she  brushed  these  fancies  into  the  back- 
ground, for  she  had  still  a  decision  to  make.  Captain 
Cheyne  would  shortly  arrive,  and  she  knew  what  he  came 
to  ask.  He  was  also  a  personable  man,  and,  so  far  as 
the  Schuylers  knew,  without  reproach,  while  Hetty  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  him  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
She  admitted  a  liking  for  him,  but  now  that  the  time  had 
come  to  decide,  she  was  not  certain  that  she  would  care 
to  spend  her  life  with  him.  As  a  companion,  he  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  but,  as  had  happened  already  with 
another  man  with  whom  Miss  Torrance  had  been  pleased, 
that  position  did  not  appear  to  content  him ;  and  she  had 
misgivings  about  contracting  a  more  permanent  bond. 
It  was  almost  a  relief  when  Miss  Schuyler  came  in. 

"  Stand  up,  Hetty.     I  want  to  look  at  you,"  she  said. 

Miss  Torrance  obeyed  and  stood  before  her,  girlishly 
slender  in  her  long  dress,  though  there  was  an  indefinite 
sujfgestion  of  imperiousness  in  her  dark  eyes. 

'  Will  I  pass  ?  "  she  asked. 

Flora    Schuyler    surveyed    her    critically    and    then 
laughed.     "  Y-^s,"  she  said.     "  You're  pretty  enough  to 
pleaf,e  anybody,  and  there's  a  style  about  you  that  makes 
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it  4uite  plain  you  were  of  some  importance  out  there  on 
the  prairie.  Now  you  can  sit  down  again,  because  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Who's  Larry  Grant  ?  " 
"  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  him." 
Miss  Schuyler  pursed  her  lips  reflectively.  "  Well  " 
she  said,  "  he's  not  New  York.  Quite  a  good-looking 
man,  with  a  good  deal  in  him,  but  I'd  like  to  see  him 
on  horseback.  Been  in  the  cavalry?  You're  fond  of 
them,  you  know." 

No,"  said  Hetty,  "  but  he  knows  more  about  horses 
than  any  cavalry  officer.    Larry's  a  cattle-baron." 

"  I  never  quite  knew  what  the  cattle-barons  were  ex- 
cept that  your  father's  one,  and  tliey're  mostly  rich,"'said 
Miss  Schuyler. 

Hetty's  eyes  twinkled.  "  I  don't  think  Larry's  very 
rich.  They're  the  men  or  the  sons  of  them,  who  went 
west  when  the  prairie  belonged  to  the  Indians  and  the 
Blackfeet,  Crows,  and  Crees  made  them  lots  of  trouble 
Still,  they  held  the  land  they  settled  on,  and  covered  it 
with  cattle,  until  the  Government  gave  it  to  them,  'most 
as  much  as  you  could  ride  across  in  a  day,  to  each  bie 
rancher."  ^ 

"Gave  it  to  them?" 

Hetty  nodded.  "A  lease  of  it.  It  means  the  same 
thing.  A  few  of  them,  though  I  think  it  wasn't  quite 
permitted,  bought  other  leases  in,  and  out  there  a  cattle- 
baron  is  a  bigger  man  than  a  railroad  king.  You  see 
he  makes  the  law— all  there  is— as  well  as  supports  the 
industry,  for  there's  not  a  sheriff  in  the  country  dares 
question  him.  The  cattle-boys  are  his  retainers,  and 
we  ve  a  squadron  of  them  at  the  Range.  They'd  do  just 
what  Torrance  of  Cedar  told  them,  whatever  it  was,  and 
there  are  few  men  who  could  ride  with  them  in  the  U  S 
Cavalry." 
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"Then,"  said  Flora  Schuyler,  "if  the  Government 
ever  encouraged  homesteading  in  their  country  they'd 
make  trouble." 

Hetty  laughed.  "  Yes,"  she  said  drily,  "  I  guess  they 
would,  but  no  government  dares  meddle  with  us." 

"  Well,"  said  Flora  Schuyler,  "  you  haven't  told  us  yet 
who  Larry  is.    You  know  quite  well  what  I  mean." 

Hetty  smiled.  "  I  called  him  my  partner  when  I  was 
home.  Larry  held  me  on  my  first  pony,  and  has  done 
'most  whatever  I  wanted  him  ever  since.  Fremont  isn't 
very  far  from  the  Range,  and  when  I  wanted  to  ride  any- 
where, or  to  have  a  new  horse  broken,  Larry  was  handy." 

Miss  Schuyler  appeared  reflective,  but  there  was  a 
bond  of  confidence  between  the  two,  and  the  reserve  that 
characterizes  the  Briton  is  much  less  usual  in  that  country. 

"  It  always  seemed  to  me,  my  dear,  that  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind  is  a  little  rough  on  the  man,  and  I  think 
this  one  is  too  good  to  spoil,"  she  said. 

Hetty  coloured  a  trifle,  but  she  smiled.  "  It  is  all 
right  with  Larry.     He  never  expected  anything." 

"  No  ?  "  said  Flora  Schuyler.  "  He  never  tried  to 
make  love  to  you  ?  " 

The  tinge  of  colour  grew  a  trifle  deeper  in  Hetty's 
cheek.  "  Only  once,  and  I  scarcely  think  he  meant  it. 
It  was  quite  a  long  while  ago,  and  I  told  him  he  must 
never  do  it  again." 

"  And  since  then  he  has  tamed  your  horses,  and  bought 
you  all  the  latest  songs  and  books — good  editions  in  En- 
glish art  bindings.  It  was  Larry  who  sent  you  those 
flowers  when  we  could  scarcely  get  one  ?  " 

Het^^y  for  some  reason  turned  away  her  head.  "  Don't 
you  get  things  of  that  kind  ?  " 

A  trace  of  gravity  crept  into  Flora  Schuyler's  blue 
eyes,  which  were  unusually  attractive  ones.  "  When  they 
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come  too  oftw  I  send  them  back."  she  said.    "Oh.  I 

saul  tV  '"*'"\"°^  ^"d  'hen,  but  one  has  to  do  the 
square  thmg.  and  I  wouldn't  let  any  man  do  all  that  for 
me  unless  I  was  so  fond  of  him  that  I  meant  to  marry 
him  Now  I  m  gomg  to  talk  quite  straight  to  you,  Hetty 
You  1  have  to  g.ve  up  Larry  by  and  by,  but  if  you  fiS 
that  s  going  to  hurt  you,  send  the  other  man  away  " 

Hettv's"HlT  '  ""^^7/?"''-",«"d  there  was  a  little  flash  in 
Hetty  s  dark  eyes.  Larry's  kind  to  everyone-he  can't 
lielp  It ;  but  he  doesn't  want  me  "  .y^''^— ne  can  t 

"mI°X.?''"^'?'  ?''"''^  P^-"^  ^''  companion's  arm. 
fuf  \„  n  '  "'"  ''""^  r'""'  *°  ^"^'■^^''  bft  you'll  be  care- 
,  X  K  ^  '  "'■  ^^^'  ^''^^"^  '^  '"'"in?,  and  you 
.nigh  be  sorry  ever  after  if  you  made  a  mistake  to-nigh^" 
Hetty  made  no  answer,  and  there  was  silence  for  a 
space  while  the  light  grew  dimmer,  until  the  sound  of 
tHflefarr  thin  ^^"'"r"'.-^'  ^^^  ^^^  her  heart  belt  a 
Cheyn?!"  "'"   '  '"'''"  '°'"'''°''y  '^'"^'  "Captain 

iustol;v  T,^""'  '""  -^""^'derably  more  silent  than  is 
customary  with  women  of  her  race,  came  in  with  her 
younger  daughter  and  a  man  in  her  train.  The  latter 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  soldier  plainly,  but  there  w"     "Z 

IZT^-       ,    u  ^'  ^^  '^°°^  ''^"^^  '"'"^  Flora  Schuyler 
showing  ,t  clean  cut  from  the  broad  forehead  to  the  solid 
chin,  and  reposeful  instead  of  nervously  mobile     His 
even,  low-pitched  voice  was  also  in  keepfng  whh   t  To 
Jackson  Cheyne  was  an  unostentatious  American  of  cul- 

\thL        A  "]   u'  ^°'''^''°"*  '"  'heir  own  country,  unless 

It  has  need  of  them,  men  of  his  type  have  little  to  fear 
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from  comparison  with  those  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
one. 

He  spoke  when  there  was  occasion,  and  was  listened 
to,  but  some  time  had  passed  before  he  turned  to  Mrs. 
Schuyler.  "  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  too  great  a  liberty  if 
I  asked  Miss  Torrance  to  give  us  some  music,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  going  away  to-morrow  to  a  desolate  outpost  in 
New  Mexico,  and  it  will  be  the  last  time  for  months  that 
I  shall  have  a  treat  of  that  kind." 

Flora  Schuyler  opened  the  piano,  and  Hetty  smiled  at 
Cheyne  as  she  took  her  place ;  but  the  man  made  a  little 
gesture  of  negation  when  Mrs.  Schuyler  would  have  rung 
for  lights. 
.  "  Wouldn't  it  be  nicer  as  it  is  ?  "  he  said. 

Hetty  nodded,  and  there  was  silence  before  the  first 
chords  rang  softly  through  the  room.  Though  it  may 
have  been  that  the  absence  of  necessity  to  strive  and  stain 
her  daintiness  amidst  the  press  was  responsible  for  much, 
Hetty  Torrance's  voice  had  failed  to  win  her  fame ;  but 
she  sang  and  played  better  than  most  well-trained  ama- 
teurs. Thus  there  was  no  rustle  of  di  apery  or  restless 
movements  until  the  last  low  notes  sank  into  the  stillness. 
Then  the  girl  glanced  at  the  man  who  had  unobtrusively 
managed  to  find  a  place  close  beside  her. 
.  "  You  know  what  that  is  ?  "  she  said. 

Carolina  Schuyler  laughed.  "Jake  knows  every- 
thing! " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man  quietly.  "  A  nocturne.  You 
were  thinking  of  something  when  you  played  it." 

"  The  sea,"  said  Flora  Schuyler,  "  when  the  moon  is 
on  it.     Was  that  it,  Hetty?  " 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Torrance,  who  afterwards  wondered 
whether  it  would  have  made  a  great  difference  if  she  had 
not  chosen  that  nocturne.     "  It  was  the  prairie  when  the 
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Eer^nT'"^  °"/  °'"  ^*'''""  '*'"'^'=-  Then  it  seems 
b-gger  and  more  solemn  than  the  sea.  I  can  see  it^ 
w.de  and  grey  and  shadowy,  and  so  still  that  yl  fed 
afra,d  to  hear  yot.rself  breathing,  with  the  last  smoky 
flush  burnmg  on  its  northern  rim.  Now,  you  may  S 
at  me  for  you  couldn't  understand.  When  you  1  aveS 
born  there,  you  always  love  the  prairie  " 

keys  aeain"""  rf'^.n^T^'^^y  ^'''"''  ''"=  '"""^hed  the 
Keys  agam.       It  will  be  diflferent  this  time  " 

Cheyne  glance<l  up  sharply  during  the  prelude    and 

?  t";/The"f  "',r  "'1^'''  ^^"  '^^''^  "'-  hiStdded  as 
o.  t  of  the  sw'illmg  harmonies  there  crept  the  theme     It 

sug-gested  the  tramp  of  marching  feet,  but  there  was  a 

cunous  .nevenness  in  its  rhythm,  and  the  crescendo  one 

of  the  listeners  looked  for  never  came.     The  room  was 

almos  dark  now,  but  none  of  those  who  sat  there  sTemed 

SLXkeltrcSne""""'^^  ''^°^^"^''  '  ^^--  -" 
"Now,"  she  said,  "  can  you  tell  me  what  that  means'  " 
Cheyne  s  voice  seemed  a  trifle  strained,  as  thoueh  the 
music  had  troubled  him.  "  I  know  the  march  £  the 
composer  never  wrote  what  you  have  played  to-night,"  he 
lh,%.     "  was-may  mine  be  defended  from  it!-the 

Jou  nut  into  :"  "'^:\„«°-  -"'d  ^o"  have  felt  what 
you  put  into  the  music  ? 

like  S;'  't  ^T     "^°"''  "^^"  ^°"'"  "^^•^■-  '"-■•ch 
like  that.     It  was  footsteps  going  west,  and  I  could  not 

have  originated  their  dragging  beat.     I  have  heard  it  " 
"One'mo«''  '  ''"'"  '"'""'  ""''"  ^^'y^'  ^^'d  «°ftly. 
"Then,"  said  Hetty,  "you  will  recognize  this." 
The  chords  rang  under  her  fingers  until  they  swelled 
mto  confused  and  conflicting  harmonies  that  clashed  and 
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jarred  upon  the  theme.  Their  burden  was  strife  and 
struggle  and-the  anguish  of  strain,  until  at  last,  in  the  high 
clear  note  of  victory,  the  theme  rose  supreme. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mora  Schuyler,  "  we  know  that.  We 
heard  it  with  the  Kaiser  in  Berlin.  Only  one  man  could 
have  written  it ;  but  his  own  countrymen  could  not  play  it 
better  than  you  do.  A  little  overwhelming.  How  did 
you  get  down  to  the  spirit  of  it,  Hetty  ?  " 

Lights  were  brought  in  just  then,  and  they  showed  that 
the  girl's  face  was  a  trifle  paler  than  usual,  as  closing  the 
piano,  she  turned,  with  a  little  laugh,  upim  die  music-stool. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  "I  don't  quite  know,  and  until  to- 
night it  always  cheated  me.  I  got  it  at  the  depot — no,  I 
didn't.  It  was  there  I  felt  the  marching,  and  Larry 
brought  the  prairie  back  to  me;  but  I  couldn't  have  seen 
what  was  in  the  last  music,  because  it  hasn't  happened 
yet." 

"  It  will  come?"  said  Flora. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty,  "  wherever  those  weary  men  are 
going  to," 

"  And  to  every  one  of  us."  said  Cheyne,  with  a  curious 
graveness  they  afterwards  remembered.  "  That  is,  the 
stress  and  -train — it  is  the  triumph  at  the  end  of  it  only 
the  few  attain." 

Once  more  there  was  silence,  and  it  was  a  relief  wiien 
the  unemotional  Mrs.  Schuyler  rose. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  and  her  voice,  at  least,  had  in  it  the 
twang  of  the  country.  "  you  young  folks  have  been  solemn 
quite  long  enough.  Can't  you  talk  something  kind  of 
lively?  " 

They  did  what  they  could,  and — for  Cheyne  could  on 

occasion  display  a  polished  wit — light  laughter  filled  the 

room,   until  Caroline  Schuyler,  perhaps  not  without  a 

motive,  suggested  a  stroll  on  the  lawn.     If  there  was  dew 
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upon  the  grass  none  of  them  heeded  it,  and  it  was  but 

decision  then,  or  whit  .h.  i,,  i      """"f"  ^"e  made  the 
entered  the  d;^;  ;;irfoted'';:  ZrC"  '''''  ^'"^  ''' 

rh.       '.''".'t' '' ■  ■■'^'     '■  ^  am  so  sorry!" 
t^emSV.i;,e'■^.S•tr"  "l^  ''^'"J"''  •^'^  -- 

take  aw;y  with  me"  ^       °  ^"'^  "^^  "  ?'•'""''««  '° 

looked"  him  '  ""l  feelf  n?"  ^^'  ''^'^"  "^^  "-^  -^ 
she  said  "Tou.ht  o  hav^  "^  T'"'  ^'^''  ^"*  ^  ""'''" 
ago.  but  I  liked tu.  and  y„rse:  Tv7t'  "'^'  '°"^ 

yo:2ri;:S<;'}^';;/^;£;;-e'y."^vemewhat 
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Hetty  tu-neil  half  way  from  liini  and  closed  one  hand. 
Ihe  man  (,4S  pleasant  to  look  iip<jn,  in  character  and  dis- 
posaion  ah  she  coi.kl  desire.  a.,d  she  had  found  a  curious, 
content  m  his  company.  Had  that  day  passed  as  other 
days  had  done,  she  might  have  yielded  to  him,  but  she  had 
been  stirred  to  the  depths  of  her  nature  during  the  last  few 
hours,  and  I-  ora  Schuyler's  warning  had  been  opportune. 
She  had,  as  she  had  told  him,  a  liking  for  Jackson  Cheyne. 
but  that  she  saw  very  clearly  now.  was  insufficient.  Des- 
tiny  had  sent  Larry  Grant,  with  the  associations  that 
Clung  about  hmi,  into  the  depot. 

"No."  she  said,  with  a  little  tremble  in  her  voice,  "it 
wouldn  t  be  honest  or  fair  to  you.  I  am  not  half  good 
enough  for  you.  * 

The  man  smiled  somewhat  mirthlessly,  but  his  voice 
was  reproachful.  "  You  always  speak  the  truth,  Hetty. 
My  dear,  knowing  what  the  best  of  us  are.  I  wonder  how  I 
dared  to  venture  to  ask  you  to  share  your  life  with  me." 

Hetty  checked  him  with  a  little  gesture.  "  Can't  you 
understand  ?  she  said.  "  The  girl  who  sang  to  you  now 
and  then  isn  t  me.  I  am  selfish,  discontented,  p■^d  shal- 
low, and  If  you  hadn't  heard  me  sing  or  play  you  would 
never  have  thought  of  me.  There  are  people  who  sing 
divmely  and  are-you  see,  I  have  met  them  with  the  mask 
Ott — just  horrible. 

"  Hetty,"  said  Cheyne,  "  I  can't  allow  anyone  to  malign 
you,  even  if  it's  yourself,  and  if  you  have  any  faults,  my 
dear,  II!  take  them  with  the  rest.     In  fact,  I  would  be 

nearer  to  me°''  ^'^°'    ^^'^  '^°"'''  °"'^  ^""^  ^^^  ^  ""''' 

The  girl  lifted  her  hand  and    ilenced  him.     "Take" 

she  said  appealingly,  "please  .   ...  your  answer  and  go 

away.     If  I  could  only  be  fond  of  you  in  the  right  way 
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I  would,  but  I  can't,  you  see.     It  is  not  my  fault— it  isn't 
in  me." 

The  man  recognized  the  finality  in  her  tone,  but,  feel- 
ing that  it  was  useless,  made  a  last  endeavour. 

"  I'm  going  away  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "  You  might 
think  differently  when  I  come  back  again." 

The  girl's  voice  quivered  a  little.  "  No,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  to  be  straightforward  now.  and  I  know  you  will  try 
to  make  it  easier  for  me,  even  if  I'm  hurting  you.  It's  no 
use.  I  shall  think  the  same,  and  by  and  by  you'll  get  over 
this  fancy,  and  wonder  what  you  ever  saw  in  me." 

The  mar.  smiled  curiously.  "  I  am  afraid  it  will  take 
me  a  lifetime,"  he  said. 

In  another  moment  he  had  gone,  and  Hetty  turned,  a 
trifle  flushed  in  face,  towards  the  house  across  the  lawn. 
"  He  took  it  very  well — and  I  shall  never  find  anyone 
half  so  nice  again,"  she  said. 

It  was  half  an  hour  later,  and  Miss  Torrance  had  re- 
covered at  least  her  outward  serenity,  when  one  of  Mrs. 
Schuyler's  neighbours  arrived.  She  brought  one  or  two 
young  women,  and  a  man,  with  her.  The  latter  she  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Schuyler. 

"  Mr.  Reginald  Clavering,"  she  said.  "  He's  from  the 
prairie  where  Miss  Torrance's  father  lives,  and  is  stay- 
ing a  day  or  two  with  us.  When  I  heard  he  knew  Hetty 
I  ventured  to  bring  him  over." 

Mrs.  Schuyler  expressed  her  pleasure,  and — for  they 
had  gone  back  to  the  lighted  room  now — Hetty  presently 
found  herself  seated  face  to  face  with  the  stranger.  He 
was  a  tall,  well-favoured  man,  slender,  and  lithe  in  move- 
ment, with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  slightly  sallow  face 
that  suggested  thit  he  was  from  the  South.  It  also 
seemed  fitting  that  he  was  immaculately  dressed,  for  there 
was  a  curious  gracefuL^ess  about  him  that  still  had  in  it 
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a  trace  of  insolence.    No  one  would  have  mistaken  him 
for  a  Northerner. 

It  was  only  an  hour  ago  I  found  we  were  so  near,  and 
I  insisted  upon  coming  across  at  once,"  he  said.  "  You 
have  changed  a  good  deal  since  you  left  the  prairie." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl  drily.  "  Is  it  very  astonishing? 
You  see.  we  don't  spend  half  our  time  on  horseback  here. 
You  didn't  expect  to  find  me  a  sharp-tongued  Amazon 
still?" 

Clavering  laughed  as  he  looked  at  her,  but  the  approval 
of  what  he  saw  was  a  trifle  too  evident  in  his  black  eyes. 

"  Well,"  he  said  languidly,  "  you  were  our  Princess 
then,  and  there  was  only  one  of  your  subjects'  homage 
you  never  took  kindly  to.  Thai  was  rough  on  him,  be- 
cause he  was  at  least  as  devotetl  as  the  rest." 

"  That,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  trace  of  acerbity,  "  was 
because  he  tried  to  jjatronize  me.  Even  if  I  haven't  the 
right  to  it,  I  like  respect." 

Clavering  made  a  little  gesture,  and  the  deference  in  it 
was  at  least  half  sincere.  "  You  command  it,  and  I  must 
try  to  make  amends.  Now.  don't  you  want  to  hear  about 
your  father  and  the  Range  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Hetty.     "  I  had  a  talk  with  Larry  to-day." 

"In  New  York?" 

"  Yes.  At  the  depot.  He  is  going  back  to-morrow. 
You  seem  astonished  ?  " 

Clavering  appeared  thoughtful.  "  Well,  it's  Chicago 
he  usually  goes  to." 

"  Usually  ?  "  said  Hetty.  "  I  scarcely  remember  him 
leaving  Fremont  once  in  three  years." 

Clavering  laughed.     "  Then  he  lea\es  it  a  good  deal 
more  often  now.     A  man  must  have  a  little  diversion 
when  he  lives  as  we  do,  and  no  doubt  Larry  feels  lonely. 
You  are  here,  and  Heloise  Durand  has  gone  away." 
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Hetty  understood  the  implication,  for  she  had  some 
notion  liow  the  men  who  spent  months  together  in  the 
sohtudf  of  the  prairie  amused  themselves  in  the  cities. 
Nor  had  she  and  most  of  her  neighbours  wholly  approved 
of  the  liberal  views  held  by  Heloise  Durand.  She  had, 
howe\er,  an  unquestioning  belief  in  Larry,  and  none  in 
the  man  beside  her. 

"  I  scarcely  think  you  need  have  been  jealous  of  him," 
she  said.  "  Larry  wasn't  Miss  Durand's  kind,  and  he 
couldn't  be  lonely.     Everybody  was  fond  of  him." 

Clavering  nodded.  "  Of  course  I  Still,  Larry  hasn't 
quite  so  many  friends  lately." 

"Now,"  said  Hetty  with  a  little  flash  in  her  eyes, 
"  when  you've  told  me  that  you  have  got  to  tell  the  rest. 
What  has  he  been  doing?  " 

"  Ploughing !  "  said  Clavering  drily.  "  I  did  what  I 
could  to  restrain  him,  but  nobody  ever  could  argue  with 
Larry." 

Hetty  laughed,  though  she  felt  a  little  dismay.  It  was 
then  a  serious  affair  to  drive  the  wheat  furrow  in  a  cattle 
country,  and  the  man  who  diil  it  was  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  an  iconoclast.  Nevertheless,  she  would  not  show  that 
she  recognized  it. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "that  isn't  very  dreadful.  The 
plough  is  supreme  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  now. 
Sooner  or  later  it  has  got  to  find  a  place  in  our  country." 

"  Still,  that's  not  going  to  happen  while  your  father 
lives." 

The  girl  realized  the  truth  of  this,  but  she  shook  her 
head.  "  We're  not  here  to  talk  wheat  and  cattle,  and  I 
see  Flo  Schuyler  looking  at  us,"  she  said.  "  Go  across 
and  make  yourself  agreeable  to  the  others  for  the  honour 
of  the  prairie." 

Clavering  went;  but  he  had  left  an  unpleasant  im- 
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pression  behind  him,  as  lie  Iiatl  perliaps  intended,  while 
soon  after  he  took  his  departure  Flora  Schuyler  found  hei 
friend  alone. 

"  So  you  sent  Jake  away !  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty.  "  I  don't  know  what  made  me, 
but  I  feft  I  had  to.     I  almost  meant  to  take  him." 

Flora  Schuyler  nodded  gravely.  "  But  it  wasn't  be- 
cause of  that  man  Clavering?  " 

"  It  was  not,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  little  laugh.  "  Don't 
you  like  him?  He  is  rather  a  famous  man  back  there  on 
the  prairie." 

Flora  Schuyler  shook  her  head.  "  No,"  she  said ;  "  he 
reminded  me  of  that  Florentine  filigree  thing.  It's  very 
pretty,  and  I  bought  it  for  silver,  but  it  isn't." 

"  You  think  he's  that  kind  of  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Schuyler.  "  I  wouldn't  take  him  at 
face  value.  The  silver's  all  on  top.  I  don't  know  what 
is  underneath  it,  and  would  sooner  somebody  else  found 
out." 


I  £i 
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It  was  a  still,  hot  evening  when  a  somewhat  silent 
company  of  bronze-faced  men  assembled  in  the  big  living 
room  of  Cedar  Range.  It  was  built  of  birch  trunks,  and 
had  once,  with  its  narrow  windows  and  loopholes  for  rifle 
fire,  resembled  a  fortalice:  but  now  cedar  panelling  cov- 
ered the  logs,  and  the  great  double  casements  were  filled 
with  the  finest  glass.  They  were  open  wide  that  evening. 
Around  ',')is  room  had  grown  up  a  straggling  wooden 
building  of  dressed  lumber  with  pillars  and  scroll-work, 
and,  as  it  stood  then.  Hanked  by  its  stores  and  stables, 
barns  and  cattle-boys'  barracks,  there  was  no  homestead 
on  a  hundred  leagues  of  prairie  that  might  compare 
with  it. 

Outside,  on  the  one  hand,  the  prairie  rolled  away  in 
long  billowy  rises,  a  vast  sea  of  silvery  grey,  for  the  grass 
that  had  been  green  a  month  or  two  was  turning  white 
again,  and  here  and  there  a  stockrider  showed  silhouetted, 
a  dusky  mounted  figure  against  the  paling  flicker  of  saf- 
fron that  still  lingered  upon  the  horizon.  On  the  other, 
a  birch  bluff  dipped  to  the  Cedar  River,  which  came  down 
famtly  chilled  with  the  Rockies'  snow  from  the  pine  for- 
ests of  the  foothills.  There  was  a  bridge  four  miles 
away,  but  the  river  could  be  forded  beneath  the  Range 
for  a  few  months  each  year.  At  other  seasons  it  swirled 
by,  frothing  in  green-stained  flood,  swollen  by  the  drain 
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age  of  snowfield  and  glacier,  and  there  was  no  stockrider 
at  the  Kan^'c  whu  dared  swim  his  horse  across. 

Sun  and  wiuil  had  tlieir  will  with  the  homestead,  for 
there  was  little  shelter  from  icy  blizzard  and  scorcliing 
heat  at  Cedar;  but  though  here  and  there  the  frame- 
boarding  gaped  and  the  roof-shingles  were  rent,  no  man 
accustomed  to  that  country  could  fail  to  notice  the  signs 
of  careful  management  anil  prosperity.  Corrals,  barns, 
and  stables  were  the  I)est  of  their  kind ;  and,  though  the 
character  of  all  of  them  was  not  beyond  exception,  in 
physique  and  fitness  for  their  work  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  match  tlie  sinewy  men  in  blue  shirts,  wide  hats, 
and  long  boots,  then  watering  their  horses  at  the  ford. 
They  were  as  daring  and  irresponsilile  swashbucklers  as 
ever  rode  out  on  niedircval  foray,  and,  having  once  sold 
their  allegiance  to  Torrance  of  Cedar,  and  recognized 
that  he  was  not  to  be  trilled  with,  were  ready  to  do  with- 
out compunction  anything  he  baile  them. 

In  the  meanwhile  Torrance  sat  at  the  head  of  the  long 
table,  with  Clavering  of  Beauregard  at  his  right  hand. 
His  face  was  bronzed  and  resolute,  and  the  stamp  of  com- 
mand sat  plainly  upon  bim.  There  was  grey  in  his  dark 
hair,  and  his  eyes  were  keen  and  black,  with  a  little  glint 
in  them ;  but,  vigort)US  as  he  still  seemed,  the  hand  on  the 
table  was  smooth  and  but  slightly  tinted  by  the  sun.  for 
Torrance  was  one  who,  in  the  language  of  that  coi,  itry, 
did  his  work,  which  was  usually  arduous,  with  his  gloves 
on.  He  was  dressed  in  white  shirt  and  broadcloth,  and  a 
diamond  of  price  gleamed  in  the  front  of  the  former. 

His  guests  were  for  the  most  part  younger,  and  Claver- 
ing was  scarcely  half  his  age:  but  when  they  met  in  con- 
clave something  usually  happened,  for  the  seat  of  the  leg- 
islature was  far  away,  and  their  will  considerably  more 
potent  thereabouts  than  the  law  of  the  land.  Sheriff, 
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postmaster,  railroad  agent,  and  petty  politician  carried  out 
their  ^vlshes,  and  as  yet  no  man  had  succeeded  in  living  in 
tliat  region  unless  he  did  homage  to  the  cattle-barons 
They  were  Republicans,  admitting  in  the  abstract  the 
rights  of  man,  so  long  as  no  venturesome  citizen  de- 
manded too  much  of  them ;  but  they  had  discovered  that 
in  practice  liberty  is  usually  the  prerogative  of  the  strong 
Still,  they  had  done  their  nation  good  service,  for  they 
had  found  the  land  a  wilderness  and  covered  it  with  cattle 
so  that  its  commerce  fed  the  railroads  and  supported  busy 
wooden  towns.     Some  of  the  older  men  had  disputed  pos- 
session with  the  Indian,  and  most  of  them  in  the  early 
days,  enduring  thirst  and  loneliness  an<l  unwearying  toil 
had  held  on  stubl)ornly  in  the  face  of  ruin  by  frost  ami 
drought  and  hail.     It  was  not  astonishing  that  as  they 
had  made  that  land— so  they  phrased  it— they  regarded  it 
as  theirs. 

There  were  eight  of  them  present,  and  for  a  time  they 
talked  of  horses  and  cattle  as  they  sipped  their  wine 
which  was  the  choicest  that  France  could  send  them ;  and 
U  is  also  probable  that  no  better  cigars  ever  came  from 
Cuba  than  those  they  smoked.  By  and  by,  however 
Torrance  laid  his  aside. 

"  It's  time  we  got  down  to  work,"  he  said.  "  I  sent  for 
ten  of  you,  and  eight  have  come.  One  sent  valid  excuses, 
and  one  made  no  answer." 

"  Larry  Grant."  said  Clavering.  "  I  guess  he  was  too 
busy  at  the  depot  bringing  a  fat  Dutchman  and  a  crowd 
of  hard-faced  Dakota  ploughboys  in." 

There  was  a  little  murmur  of  astonishment  which,  had 
the  men  been  different,  would  not  have  been  quite'  free 
from  consternation,  for  it  was  significant  news. 

"You're  quite  sure?"  asked  Torrance,  and  his  face 
was  stern. 
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"  Well,"  said  Clavering  languidly,  "  I  saw  hi-n,  and 
bantered  him  a  little  on  his  prepossessing  friends.  /\sked 
him  why,  when  he  was  at  it,  he  didn't  g<j  to  .Manitoba  for 
Canadians.     Larry  didn't  take  it  nicely." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  one  of  the  older  men.  "  Larry  is 
one  of  us,  and  the  last  man  I'd  figure  on  committing  that 
kind  of  meanness  would  be  the  son  of  Fremont  Grant. 
Quite  sure  it's  not  a  fit  of  temper?  You  have  not  been 
worrying  him,  Torrance?  " 

Torrance  closed  one  hand.  "  Grant  of  Fremont  was 
my  best  friend,  and  when  he  died  I  'most  brought  the  lad 
up  as  a  son.  When  he  got  hold  of  his  foolish  notions  it 
hurt  me  considerably,  and  I  did  what  I  could  to  talk  him 
out  of  them." 

There  was  a  little  smile  in  the  faces  of  some  of  the  men, 
for  Torrance's  draconic  fashion  of  arguing  was  known 
to  them. 

"  You  put  it  a  little  too  straight,  and  he  told  you  some- 
thing that  riled  you,"  said  one. 

"  He  did,"  said  Torrance  grimly.  "  Still,  for  'most 
two  years  I  kept  a  curb  on  my  temper.  Then  one  evening 
1  told  him  he  had  to  choose  right  then  between  his  fancies 
and  me.  I  could  have  no  dealings  with  any  man  who 
talked  as  he  did." 

"  Do  you  remember  any  of  it  ?  "  asked  another  man. 

"  Yes,"  said  Torrance.  "  His  father's  friends  were 
standing  in  the  way  of  progress.  Land  that  would  feed 
a  thousand  families  was  keeping  us  in  luxury  no  American 
was  entitled  to.  This  was  going  to  be  the  poor  man's 
country,  and  the  plough  was  bound  to  come !  " 

Clavering  laughed  softly,  and  there  were  traces  of  iron- 
ical amusement  in  the  faces  of  the  rest.  Very  similar  pre- 
dictions had  more  than  once  been  flung  at  them,  and 
their  possessions  were  still,  they  fancied,  secure  to  them. 
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They,  however,  became  grave  again,  and  it  was  evident 
that  Larry  Grant  liad  Iiithcrto  been  esteemed  by  them. 

"  If  it  liad  been  any  one  else,  we  could  have  put  our 
thumb  on  him  right  now,"  said  one.  "  Still,  I  don't  quite 
figure  It  would  work  with  Larry.  There  are  too  many 
folks  who  would  stand  in  with  him." 

There  was  a  little  murmur  of  approbation,  and  Claver- 
ing  laughed.  "  Buy  him  off,"  he  said  tentatively.  "  We 
have  laid  out  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  that  way  before." 

Some  of  the  men  made  gestures  of  decided  negation, 
^"l!  ^'"'''^"'^^  looked  at  the  speaker  a  trifle  sternly. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Larry  may  be  foolish,  but  he's 
one  of  us." 

"  Then,"  said  somebody.  "  we've  got  to  give  him  time. 
Let  it  pass.     You  have  something  to  tell  us,  Torrance?  " 
Torrance  signed  to  one  of  them.     "  You  had  better  tell 
them,  Allonby." 

A  grey-haired  man  stood  up,  and  his  fingers  shook  a 
httle  on  the  table.  "  My  lease  has  fallen  m,  and  the 
Bureau  wdl  not  renew  it,"  he  said.  "  I'm  not  going  to 
moan  about  my  wrongs,  but  some  of  you  know  what  it 
cost  me  to  break  in  that  place  of  mine.  You  have  lived 
on  the  bitter  water  and  the  saleratus  bread,  but  none  of 
you  has  seen  his  wife  die  for  the  want  of  the  few  things 
he  couldn't  give  her,  as  I  did.  I  gave  the  nation  my  two 
boys  when  the  good  times  came,  and  they're  dead— buried 
m  their  uniform  both  of  them— and  now,  when  I'd  laid 
out  my  last  dollar  on  the  ranch,  that  the  one  girl  I've  left 
me  might  have  something  when  I'd  gone,  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  it  away  from  me.  Gentlemen,  is  it  my 
duty  to  sit  down  quietly :  " 

There  was  a  murmur,  and  the  men  looked  at  one 
another  with  an  ominous  question  in  their  eyes,  until  Tor- 
rance raised  his  hand. 
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"  The  land's  not  open  to  location.  I  guess  they're 
afraid  of  us,  and  Allonby's  there  on  toleration  yet,"  he 
said.  "Gentlemen,  we  mean  to  keep  him  just  where  he 
is.  because  when  he  pulls  out  we  will  have  to  jjo  too.  But 
this  thing  has  to  be  done  (luietly.  When  the  official 
machinery  moves  down  here  it's  because  we  pull  the 
strings,  and  we  have  got  to  have  the  law  upon  our  side  as 
far  as  we  can.  Well,  that's  going  to  cost  us  money,  and 
we  want  a  campaign  fund.  I'll  give  .Mlonby  a  cheque 
for  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  meanwhile,  if  he'll  be  treas- 
urer ;  but  as  we  may  all  lie  fixed  as  he  is  presently,  we'll 
want  a  good  deal  more  before  w^e're  through.  Who  will 
follow  me?  " 

Each  of  them  promised  five  hundred,  and  then  looked  at 
Clavering,  who  had  not  spoken.  One  of  them  also  fan- 
cied that  there  was  for  a  moment  a  trace  of  embarrass- 
ment in  his  face ;  but  he  smiled  carelessly. 

"  The  fact  is,  dollars  are  rather  tight  with  me  just 
now,"  he  said.  "  You'll  have  to  wait  a  little  if  I'm  to  do 
as  much  as  the  rest  of  you.  I  am,  however,  quite  will- 
ing." 

"  I'll  lend  you  them,"  said  Torrance.  "  Allonby,  I'll 
make  that  cheque  a  thousand.     You  have  got  it  down  ?" 

Allonby  accepted  office,  and  one  of  the  other  men  rose 
up.  "  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  Torrance  is  right,  and 
with  our  leases  expired  or  running  out,  we're  all  in  the 
same  tight  place,"  he  said.  "  The  first  move  is  to  get 
every  man  holding  cattle  land  from  here  to  the  barren 
country  to  stand  in.  and  then,  one  way  or  another,  we'll 
freeze  out  the  homesteaders.  Well,  then,  we'll  constitute 
ourselves  a  committee,  with  Torrance  as  head  executive, 
and  as  we  want  to  know  just  what  the  others  are  doing, 
my  notion  is  that  he  should  start  off  lo-niorrow  and  ride 
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roim.l  the  country.     If  Hutc  arc  .my  organizations  ready, 
ii  iniglit  suit  us  to  ainiiatc  u  itli  ilieni." 

It  was  agrccl  t...  and  Clavciing  said,  "  It  seems  to  me 
sir,  tliat  the  tirst  (|ucsti,,n  is,  '  Could  we  depend  uixjn  the 
uoys  if  we  wanted  tlieui?  '  " 

Torrance  strode  to  an  open  window  and  blew  a  silver 
whistle.  Its  shrill  note  had  scarcely  died  away  when  a 
n.ounte<l  man  came  up  at  a  gallop,  and  a  band  of  others 
in  liaste  on  toot.  They  stopped  in  fnmt  of  tlie  window 
pictures(iue  in  blue  shirts  an.l  long  boots,  sinewy,  gen- 
erously fed,  and  irresponsibly  daring. 

"  Boys,"  he  said.  "  you've  been  told  there's  a  change 
com.  ig,  and  by  and  by  this  cx>uiitry  will  have  no  more 
use  for  you.     Now,  if  any  f. .Iks  came  here  .ind  pulled  our 
boundaries  up  to  let  the  nr.-an  whites  from  bacic  east  in 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

There  was  a  burst  of  hoarse  laughter.  "  Ride  them 
down,"  said  one  retainer,  with  the  soft  blue  eyes  of  a  girl 
and  a  figure  of  almost  matchless  symmetry. 

Grow  feathers  on  them,"  said  another.     "  Ride  them 
back  to  the  railroad  on  a  rail." 

"  I  scarcely  think  that  would  be  necessary,"  said  Tor- 
rance quietly.  "  Still,  you'd  stand  behind  the  men  who 
pay  you  ?  " 

There  was  a  murmur  that  expressed  a  good  deal,  though 
it  was  inarticulate,  and  a  man  stood  forward. 

"  You've  heard  them,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Well  we'll  do 
Just  what  you  want  us  to.  This  is  the  cattle-baron's 
country,  and  we're  here.  It's  good  enough  for  us,  and  if 
It  means  lots  of  trouble  we're  going  to  stay  here." 

Torrance  rai.sed  his  hand,  and  when  the  men  moved 
away  turned  with  a  little  grim  smile  to  his  guests. 
"  They'll  be  quite  as  good  as  their  word."  he  said. 

Thf  he  led  them  hack  to  the  table,  and  when  the 
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decanter  haJ  gone  round,  one  of  tlic  younger  men  stood 
up. 

"  We  want  a  constitution,  pcntlctncn.  .ind  I'll  give  you 
one,"  ho  saiil.  "The  Cedar  District  Slockraiscrs'  Com- 
mittee incorporated  tu-day  with  for  sole  object  the  defence 
of  our  rights  as  American  citizens!  " 

Clavering  rose  with  the  others,  but  there  was  a  little 
ironical  smile  in  his  eyes  as  he  said,  "  If  necessary  against 
any  unlawful  encroachments  made  by  the  legislature!  " 

Torrance  turned  upon  him  sternly.  "  \o,  sir!"  he 
said.     "  liy  whatever  means  may  appear  expedient !  " 

The  glasses  were  lifted  high,  and  when  they  had  laid 
them  down  the  men  rode  away,  though  only  one  or  two 
of  them  realized  the  momentous  issues  which  they  an<l 
others  had  raised  at  about  much  the  same  time.  They 
had  not,  however,  met  in  concla\e  too  soon,  for  any  step 
that  man  makes  forward  towards  a  wider  life  is  usually 
marked  by  strife,  and  the  shadow  of  coming  trouble  was 
already  upon  the  land.  It  had  deepened  little  by  little, 
and  the  cattle-barons  had  clo-^ed  their  eyes,  as  other  men 
who  have  held  the  reins  have  done  since  the  beginning, 
until  the  lean  hands  of  the  toilers  fastened  upon  them,  and 
fresh  horrors  added  to  an  ancient  wrong  were  the  price 
of  liberty  that  was  lost  again.  They  had  done  good  ser- 
vice to  their  nation,  with  profit  to  themselves,  ami  woulil 
not  see  that  the  times  were  changing  and  that  the  nation 
had  no  longer  need  of  them. 

Other  men,  however,  at  least  suspected  it.  and  there  was 
an  expectant  gathering  one  hot  afternoon  in  the  railroad 
depot  of  a  little  wooden  town  where  Grant  stood  waiting 
for  the  west-bound  train.  There  was  little  to  please  the 
eye  about  the  station,  and  still  less  about  the  town. 
Straight  out  of  the  great  white  levels  ran  the  glistening 
track,  and  an  unsightly  building  of  wood  and  iron  rose 
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from  the  side  of  it,  flaiiki'd  l)y  a  towering  water-tank. 
A  |Hmi|)  rattled  under  it.  and  the  smell  of  creosote  was 
everywhere.  Cattle  lorraK  ran  h.ick  from  the  track,  and 
beyond  them  sun-rent  frame  houses  mofed  with  cedar 
sliingles  str.ij^tfled  away  on  the  one  han.l.  paiiillcs,  crii.le, 
and  s(|uare.  On  the  other,  a  smear  of  trail  led  the  dazzled 
vision  hack  across  the  parched  levels  to  the  fflancinj;  re- 
fraction on  the  horizon,  and  the  lifjnre  of  a  single  horse- 
man shuwinR  dimly  through  a  dust  cloud  emphasized 
their  loneliness.  The  town  was  hot  and  dustv.  its  one 
green  fringe  of  willows  detilcd  by  the  garbage  the  citizens 
deposited  there,  and  the  most  lenient  stranger  could  have 
.seen  no  grace  or  beauty  in  it.  Yet.  like  many  another 
piace  of  the  kind,  it  was  destined  to  rise  to  prosperity  and 
fame. 

The  depot  was  thronged  .hat  afternoon.  Store  and 
hotel  keeper,  cili/ens  in  white  shirts  and  broadcloth, 
jostled  blue-shirtcil  cattle  men,  while  here  a.id  there  a  petty 
politician  consulted  with  the  representative  of  a  Western 
paper.  The  smoke  of  cigars  drifted  cvervw'  -  -md  the 
listless  heat  was  stirred  by  the  hum     f  and 

strident.  It  was  evident  that  the  asser...,.,  .  -,,,  u  ex- 
pectant mood,  and  there  was  a  murmur  of  approbation 
when  one  newspaper  man  laid  hold  of  Grant. 

"  I  couldn't  light  on  you  earlier,  but  ten  minutes  will 
see  us  through,"  he  said.  "  We'll  make  a  half-page  of  it 
if  you'll  let  me  ha\e  your  views.  New  epoch  in  the  coun- 
try's history!  The  small  farmer  the  coming  king!  A 
wood-cut  of  the  man  who  brought  the  first  plough  in." 

Larry  Grant  laughed  a  little.  "  There  are  quite  a  few 
ahead  of  me,  and  if  you  spread  my  vi';ws  the  barons  would 
put  their  thumb  on  you  and  sr  iceze  you  flat."  he  said. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  it  wouldn't  suit  me  if  you  sent  them 
anything  I  told  you  to  pnbiidi." 
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The  man  appeared  a  trillc  cml)arrasse(l.  "  The  rights 
of  the  IVis-i  arc  sacrcil  in  a  free  oiimtry.  sir,"  he  saiil. 

•'  \\>ll."  said  (iraiit  drily,  "  although  I  liopc  it  will  be, 
this  cdimtry  isn't  (|iiile  free  yet,  I  surmise  that  you  don't 
know  that  the  ollice  of  yuur  contemporary  farther  cast 
was  broken  into  a  few  hours  iigo,  and  an  article  written 
by  a  friend  of  mine  pulled  out  of  the  i)rcss.  The  proprie- 
tor w-as  (piictly  licld  down  upon  the  ''oor  when  he  ob- 
jected. Vou  will  hear  whether  1  am  right  or  wrong 
to-morrow." 

What  the  man  wi'uld  have  answered  did  not  appear, 
for  just  then  somebody  shouted,  and  a  trail  of  smoke 
swept  up  above  the  rim  of  the  prairie.  It  rose  hij;her  and 
whiter,  something  that  Hashed  dazzlingly  grew  into  shape 
beneath  it.  and  there  was  a  curious  siki\ce  when  the  dusty 
cars  rolled  into  the  little  station.  It  was  followed  by  a 
murmur  as  an  elderly  man  in  broad  white  hat  .and  plain 
•Store  clothing,  and  a  plum]),  blue-eyed  young  woman, 
came  out  ujjon  the  platform  of  a  car.  lie  wore  a  pair  of 
spectacles  and  gazed  about  him  in  placid  inquiry,  until 
Grant  stepped  forward.  Then  he  helped  the  young 
woman  down,  .and  held  out  a  big,  hard  hand. 

"  Mr.  Grant?  "  he  said. 

Grant  nodded,  and  raised  his  hat  to  the  girl.  "  Yes," 
he  said.     "  Mr.  Muller?" 

"Ja."  said  the  other  man.  "Also  der  fraulein 
Muller." 

There  was  a  little  ironical  laughter  from  the  crowd. 
"  A  Dutchman."  said  somebody.  "  from  Chicago.  They 
raise  them  there  in  the  sausage  machine.  The  hogs  go 
in  at  one  end,  antl  they  rake  the  Dutchmen  out  of  the 
other." 

Muller  looked  round  inquiringly,  but  apparently  failed 
to  discover  the  speaker. 
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"  Dot."  he  said,  "  is  der  cliestnut. 
before." 

Tliere  was  good-humoured  laughter-for  e\en  when  it 
has  an  animus  an  American  crowd  is  usually  fair;  and  in 
the  mean.vhde  fi^■e  or  six  other  n,en  got  dou.i  from  a  car 
lliey  were  lean  and  brown,  with  somewhat  grim  faces 
and  were  .Iressed  in  blue  shirts  and  jean. 

"  Well,''  said  one  of  them,  "  we're  Americans.  Got 
any  objections  to  us  getting  off  here,  boys '  " 

Soine  of  the  men  in  store  clothing  nodded  a  greeting, 
bu  there  were  others  in  wide  hats,  and  long  boots  with 
spurs,  who  jeered. 

tnn'lf  rT'r  ^°"'  P'°"gh<ows  along?  "  said  one,  and  the 
taunt  had  ,ts  meanmg,  for  it  is  usually  only  the  indigent 
and  mcapable  wlio  plough  with  oxen. 

"No,"  said  one  of  the  newcomers.  "  We  have  horses 
back  yonder  When  we  want  mules  or  cowsteerers  I 
guess  well  find  the.n  here.  You  seem  to  have  quite  a 
few  of  them  around." 

A  man  stepped  forward,  jingling  his  spurs,  with  his 
acket  of  embroidered  deerskin  flung  open  to  show,  though 
this  was  as  yet  unusual,  that  he  wore  a  bandolier.  RolliiiEr 
back  one  loosesleeve  he  displayed  a  brown  arm  with  the 
etters  C.  K.  tattooi;d  within  a  garter  upon  it.  "  See 
this.     You  ve  heard  of  that  mark  before?  "  he  said 

Cash  required!"  .said  the  newcomer,  with  a  grin. 
Well    I  guess  that's  not  astonishing.     It  would  be  a 
blame  foolish  man  who  gave  vou  credit." 

"No,  sir,"  said  the 'stockrider.  "It's  Cedar  Range, 
and  there  s  twenty  boys  and  more  cattle  than  you  could 
count  m  a  long  day  carrying  that  brand.  It  will  be  a 
cold  day  when  you  and  the  rest  of  the  Dakotas  start  kick- 
ing against  that  outfit." 
There  was  laughter  and  acclamation,  in  the  midst  of 
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which  the  cars  rolled  on :  but  in  the  meanwhile  Grant  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  get  a  gang-plough  previously 
unloaded  from  a  freight-car  into  a  wagon.  The  sight  of 
it  raised  a  demonstration,  and  there  were  hoots,  and  cries 
of  approbation,  while  a  man  with  a  flushed  face  was 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  kerosene-barrel. 

"  Boys,"  he  said.  "  there's  no  use  howling.  We're 
Americans.  Nobody  can  stop  us,  and  we're  going  on. 
You  might  as  well  kick  against  a  railroad ;  and  because 
the  plough  and  the  small  farmer  will  do  more  for  you 
than  even  the  locomotive  did,  they  have  got  to  come. 
Well,  now,  some  of  you  are  keeping  stores,  and  one  or 
two  I  see  here  baking  bread  and  making  clothes.  Which 
is  going  to  do  the  most  for  your  trade  and  you,  a  handful 
of  rich  men,  who  wouldn't  eat  or  wear  the  things  y(ni 
have  to  sell,  owning  the  whole  country,  or  a  family  farm- 
ing on  every  quarter  section  ?  A  town  ten  times  this  size 
wouldn't  be  much  use  to  them.  Well,  you'\e  had  your 
cattle-barons,  gentlemen  most  of  them ;  but  even  a  man 
of  that  kind  has  to  step  out  of  the  track  and  make  room 
when  the  nation's  mov  ..g  on." 

He  probably  said  more,  but  Grant  did  not  hear  him,  for 
he  had  as  unostentatiously  as  possible  conveyed  Muller 
and  the  friiulein  into  a  wagon,  and  had  horses  led  up  for 
the  Dakota  men.  They  had  some  difficulty  in  mounting, 
and  the  crowd  lauglied  good-humouredly,  though  here 
and  there  a  man  flung  jibes  at  them;  while  one,  jolting  in 
his  saddle  as  his  broncho  reared,  turned  to  Grant  with  a 
little  deprecatory  gesture. 

"  In  our  country  we  mostly  drive  in  wagons,  but  I'll 

ride  by  the  stirrup  and  get  dmvn  when  nobody  sees  me," 

he  said.    "  The  beas.  wouldn't  try  to  climb  out  this  way  if 

there  wasn't  something  kiml  of  prickly  under  his  saddle." 

Grant's  face  was  a  trifle  grim  when  he  saw^  that  more  of 
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the  horses  were  inch'ned  to  behave  similarly,  but  he  flicked 
his  team  with  the  whip,  and  there  was  cheering  and 
derision  when,  with  a  drumming  of  hoofs  and  rattle  of 
wheels,  wagons  and  horsemen  swept  away  into  the  dust- 
cloud  that  rolled  about  the  trail. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  only  a  little  joke  of  theirs,  and 
they'll  go  a  good  deal  further  when  they  get  their  blood 
up.     Still,  I  tried  to  warn  you  what  you  might  expect." 

"  So !  "  said  Muller,  with  a  placid  grin.  "  It  is  noding 
to  der  franc  tircurs.  I  was  in  der  chase  of  Menotti 
among  der  Vosges.     Also  at  Paris." 

"  Well,"  said  Grant  drily,  "  I'm  'most  afraid  that  by  and 
by  you'll  go  through  very  much  the  same  kind  of  thing 
again.  What  you  saw  at  the  depct  is  going  on  wherever 
the  railroad  is  bringing  the  farmers  in,  and  we've  got  men 
iri  this  country  who'd  make  first-grade  franc  tireurs." 
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The  windows  of  Fremont  homestead  were  open  wide, 
and  Larry  Grant  sat  by  one  of  them  in  a  state  of  quiet 
contentment  af '  t  a  long  day's  ride.  Outside,  the  prairie, 
fading  froi.i  grey  to  purple,  ran  .ack  to  the  dusky  east, 
and  the  little  cool  breeze  tliat  came  up  out  of  the  silence 
and  lloued  into  the  room  had  in  it  the  qualities  of  snow- 
chilled  wine.  A  star  hung  low  to  the  westward  in  a  field 
of  palest  green,  and  a  snadcd  lamp  burned  dimly  at  one 
end  of  the  great  bare  room. 

Cy  it  the  Fraulein  Muller,  flaxen-haired,  plump,  and 
blue-eyed,  sat  knitting,  and  Larry's  eyes  grew  a  trifle  wist- 
ful when  he  glanced  at  her.  It  was  a  very  long  while 
since  any  woman  had  crossed  his  threshold,  and  the  red- 
cheeked  fraulein  gave  the  comfortless  bachelor  dwelling 
a  curiously  homelike  appearance.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not 
the  recollection  of  its  usual  dreariness  that  called  up  the 
sigh,  for  Larry  Grant  had  had  his  dreams  like  other  men, 
and  Miss  Muller  was  not  the  woman  he  had  now  and  then 
daringly  pictured  sitting  there.  Her  father,  perhaps  from 
force  of  habit,  sat  with  a  big  meerschaum  in  hand,  by  the 
empty  stove,  and  if  his  face  expressed  anything  at  all  it 
was  phlegmatic  content.  Opposite  him  sat  Brecken- 
ridge,  a  young  Englishman,  lately  arrived  from  Min- 
nesota. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  land,  now  you've  seen  it  ?  " 
asked  Grant. 
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Miiller  nodded  reflectively.  "  Der  land  is  good.  It  is 
dcr  first-grade  hard  wheat  she  will  grow.  I  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  buy." 

"  Well."  said  Grant.  "  I'm  willing  to  let  ycu  have  it ; 
but  I  usually  try  to  do  the  s(|uare  thing,  and  you  may  have 
trouble  before  )ou  get  your  first  crop  in." 

"  Und,"  said  Muller.  "  so  you  want  to  sell  ?  " 
Grant  laughed.  "  Not  quite ;  and  I  can't  sell  that  land 
outright.  I'll  let  it  to  you  while  my  lease  runs,  and  when 
that  falls  in  you'll  ha\e  the  same  right  to  hon.ostead  a 
<iuarter  or  half  section  for  nothing  as  any  other  man.  In 
the  meanwhile.  I  and  one  or  two  others  are  going  to  start 
wheat-growing  on  land  that  is  ours  outright,  and  take  our 
share  of  the  trouble." 

"  Ja,"  said  Muller,  "  but  dere  is  much  dot  is  not  clear 
to  me.     Why  you  der  trouble  like  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Grant,  "  as  I've  tried  to  tell  you,  it  works 
out  very  much  like  this.  It  was  known  that  this  land  was 
specially  adapted  to  mixed  farming  quite  a  few  years  ago, 
but  the  men  who  ran  their  cattle  over  it  never  drove  a 
plough.  You  want  to  know  why  ?  Well,  I  guess  it  was 
for  much  the  same  reason  that  an  association  of  our  big 
manufacturers  bought  up  the  patents  of  an  improved  pro- 
cess, and  for  a  long  while  never  made  an  ounce  of  material 
under  them,  or  let  any  one  else  try.  We  had  to  pay  more 
than  it  was  worth  for  an  inferior  article  that  hampered 
some  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  country,  and 
they  piled  up  the  dollars  in  the  (sld-time  way." 

"  Und."  said  Muller.  "  dot  is  democratic  America!  " 
"  Yes."  said  Grant.  "  That  is  the  America  we  mean  to 
alter.  Well,  where  one  man  feeds  his  cattle,  fifty  could 
plough  and  make  a  living  raising  stock  on  a  smaller  scale, 
and  the  time's  quite  close  upon  us  when  they  will ;  but  the 
cattle-men  have  got  the  country,  and  it  will  hurt  them  to 
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let  go.  It's  not  their  land,  and  was  only  lent  them.  Now 
I  n,  no  fonder  of  trouble  than  any  other  man,  but  this 
coih  ry  fed  and  taught  me,  and  kept  me  two  years  in 
Uirope  lookmg  round,  and  I'd  feel  mean  if  I  took  every- 
thing an<I  gave  it  nothing  back.  Muller  will  understand 
me.    Do  you,  Breckcnndg-e  ?  " 

The  English  lad  laughed.  "Oh,  yes;  though  I  don't 
Ivnow  that  any  sm,ilar  obligation  was  laid  on  myself 
The  country  I  came  from  had  apparently  no  use  for  a 
younger  son  at  all  an<i  it  was  kicks  and  snubs  it  usually 
be  owed  on  me;  but  if  there's  a  row  on  hand  I'm  quite 
w.  mg  to  stand  by  you  and  see  it  through.  My  folks 
wll,  however,  be  mildly  astonished  when  they  hear  I've 
turned  reformer."  ' 

Hn.\Tu'f'^"i  8^°°''-h"'""">-edly.  for  he  was  not  a 
fanatic  but  an  American  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  country  s  destiny,  who.  however,  realized  that 
faitli  alone  was  scarcely  sufficient. 

"  Well  "  he  said.  "  if  it's  trouble  you're  anxious  for,  it's 
qui  ehkely  you'll  find  it  here.  Nobody  ever  got  anything 
r.     f"^'"^,""'^^^  ''«  f°"g''t  for  it,  and  we've  taken 

state  for  ?^  ^^  T'^'u-  ^^'^'^^  ^°'"^  *°  °P^"  "P  *is 
state  for  any  man  who  will  work  for  it  to  make  a  living  in 

barCns  "'"'"'^  "'  =°"''''"''""  ^°^  ^'^  law  of  the  cattle- 
"  Der  progress,"  said  Muller,  "  she  is  irresistible." 
Breckenndge  laughed.     "From  what  I  was  taught,  it 

wTth  thlV"  V\''  r^''  ™""''  '"  "-'"g^-  You  start 
with  the  luxury  of  the  few,  oppression,  and  brutality,  then 
comes  revolution,  and  worse  things  than  you  had  before 
progress  growing  out  of  it  that  lasts  for  a  few  generations 
unti  the  few  fittest  get  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
wealtl,  and  control,  and  you  come  back  to  the  same  point 
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Muller  shook-  his  liead.  "  Xo,"  he  said,  "  it  is  nod  der 
ring,  but  der  elastic  spiral.  Der  progress  she  niarch,  it 
is  true,  round  und  round,  but  .she  is  arrive  always  der  one 
turn  higher,  und  der  pressure  on  der  volute  is  nod  con- 
stant.'' 

"  On  the  top  ?  "  said  Breckenridgc.  "  Principalities 
and  powers,  traditional  and  aristocratic,  or  monetary. 
Well,  it  seems  to  me  they  S([uecze  progress  down  tolerably 
flat  between  them  occasionally.  Take  our  old  cathedral 
cities  and  some  of  your  German  ones,  and,  if  you  demand 
it,  I'll  throw  their  ghettos  in.  Then  put  the  \ew  York 
tenements  or  most  of  the  smaller  western  towns  beside 
them,  and  see  what  you've  arrived  at." 

"  No,"  said  Muller  trant|uilly.  "  Weight  above  she  is 
necessary  while  der  civilization  is  incombletc,  but  der 
force  is  from  der  bottom.  It  is  all  time  positive  and  prim- 
itive, for  it  was  make  when  man  was  make  at  der  begin- 
ning." 

Grant  nodded.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  our  work's  waiting 
right  here.  What  other  men  have  done  in  the  Dakotas 
and  Minnesota  we  are  going  to  do.  Nature  has  been 
storing  us  food  for  the  wheat  jilant  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  there's  more  gold  in  our  black  soil  than  was  ever  dug 
out  of  Mexico  or  California.  Still,  you  have  to  get  it 
out  by  ploughing,  and  not  by  making  theories.  Brecken- 
ridge,  yon  will  stay  with  me;  but  you'll  want  a  house  to 
live  in,  Muller." 

Muller  drew  a  roll  of  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
Grant,  who  took  them  from  him,  str  ,  '  in  wonder.  They 
were  ilrawings  and  calculations  relating  to  building  with 
undressed  lumber,  made  with  Teutonic  precision  and 
accuracy. 

"  I  have."  said  Muller.  "  der  observation  make  how  you 
build  der  homestead  in  this  country." 
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"Then  we'l.  start  you  in  to-niorrow,"  said  Grant 

t  ck  of  the  f.aule.n  s  necllcs  there  was  once  more  silence 

Kr.is0^3^ 

tiieni    but  wily  the  one  who  knew  the  least  awaited  it 

no  more  than  leave  to  till  a  {c^v  acres  of  the\Vlden  es 

It  was  a  week  later,  and  a  hot  afternoon,  when  Muller 
la.d  the  b,g  crosscut  saw  down  on  the  log  he  walse  inl 
and  slowly  straightened  his  back.  Then  he  s  o^  p  j 
and  very  damp  in  face,  a  burly.  sr|uare-shouh£e7man 
nd,  hav,„g  mislaid  his  spectacles,  bhnkcd  about  him  o"i 
three  s.des  of  h,m  the  prairie,  swelling  in  billowy  riles;  ran 
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back  to  the  Iiorizon ;  but  on  the  fourth  a  dusky  wall  of 
foliage  followed  the  crest  of  a  ravine,  and  the  murmur 
of  water  came  up  faintly  from  tiie  creek  in  the  liollow. 
Between  himself  and  it  slender  birches  lay  piled  amidst 
the  parched  and  dusty  grass,  and  the  first  courses  of  a 
wooden  building,  rank  with  the  smell  of  sappy  timber, 
already  stood  in  front  of  him.  There  was  no  notch  in 
the  framing  that  had  not  been  made  and  pinned  with  an 
exact  precision.  In  its  scanty  shadow  his  daughter  sat 
knittmg  beside  a  smouldering  fire  over  which  somebody 
had  suspended  a  big  blackened  keitle.  The  crash  of  the 
last  falling  trunk  had  died  away,  and  there  was  silence  in 
the  bluff;  but  a  drumming  of  hoofs  rose  in  a  sharp  stac- 
cato from  the  prairie. 

"  Now,"  said  Wuller  quietly,  "  I  think  the  chasseurs 
come." 

The  girl  looked  up  a  moment,  noticed  the  four  mounted 
figures  that  swung  over  the  crest  of  a  rise,  and  then  went 
on  with  her  knitting  again.  Still,  there  was  for  a  second 
a  little  flash  in  her  pale  blue  eyes. 

The  horsemen  came  on,  the  dust  floating  in  long 
wisps  behind  them,  until,  with  a  jingle  of  bridle  and 
stirrup,  they  pulled  up  before  the  building.  Three  of 
them  were  bronzed  and  dusty,  in  weather-stained  blue 
shirts,  wide  hats,  and  knee-boots  that  fitted  them  like 
gloves ;  and  there  was  ironical  amusement  in  their  faces. 
Each  sat  his  horse  as  if  he  had  never  known  any  other 
seat  than  the  saddle:  but  the  fourth  was  different  from 
the  rest.  He  wore  a  jacket  of  richly  embroidered  deer- 
skin, and  the  shirt  under  it  was  white:  while  he  sat  with 
one  hand  in  a  big  leather  glove  resting  on  his  hip.  His 
face  was  sallov.'  and  his  eyes  were  dark. 

"  Hallo,  Hamburg!  "  he  said,  and  his  voice  had  a  little 
commanding  ring,    "  You  seem  kind  of  busy." 
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Ja;  hesa.d.    "  Mine  house  I  build." 

VVeil      saul  the  man  in  the  embroidered  jacket    "I 

cut  that  hunber,  or  put  it  up'  " 

ne^eS;;;  S';!'  r"  ''""'^'•-  ^"^"'"^'  " -"-  ''  -  "od 
necessary  1  ask  norhngs  of  any  man." 

ccMi  pamons,     I  fancy  thafs  where  you're  wrong.   Boys 

bin       T  "'""^  '"  '''''  '^"■•■-='n«  "-ould  hke  to  sc^ 

'"■"■    I  guess  you'll  have  to  walk  home.  Jim." 

^vrtT"  ''''?'"""^''  '■■"''  "'^'I  f"rwar<l  his  horse  with  a 
wrench  upon  the  bridle  that  sent  it  plunging.  "  GeTv  ur 
foot  .„  the  sttrrup,  Hamburg,  andVll  Li^t  you  uj.^h: 

Muller  stood  motionless,  and  the  horseman  in  deerskin 

f  rt'imVX' it ''r  frr  ^^^^  -^  "augh;:;'^',:: 

huL  u    '^"S'i«l;  but  there  was  something  in  his 

s^^£.^'^;i^:r°"'^«--°^-- 

said^"?  ''"""  ^8^^';'.°^^-»'  Cliarhe,  as  well  as  Jim,"  he 

carried  Miss  Hamburg  that  far  as  well.     Sorrv  to  liurrv 
you   Hamburg,  but  I  don't  like  waiting"         ^  ^ 

fuller  stepped  back  a  pace,  and  the  axe-hea<l  ilashe.I 
as  he  mo^-ed  his  hand :  while,  <lazzled  bv  the  beam   -Is 
tlie  half-tamed  broncho  rose  with  hoofs  in  tl     air     Its 
owner  smote  it  on  the  nostrils  with  his  fist,  and  t,;  p 
sidled  round  each  other-the  man  with  hi^  T  m    S 
back  the  beast  with  laid-back  ears-for  almost™  m  n  u 
before  they  came  to  a  standstill. 
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••  Mine  friend."  said  Aluller,  "..thcr  day  I  der  pleasure 
nave.    I  nunc  liuuse  liave  to  build." 

"  Get  up."  said  the  stockrider.  "  Ever  .seen  anybody 
nre  otf  a  gun  ?  ^ 

Muller  laughed  softly,  and  glanced  at  the  leader.  "  Uer 
r.fle,  he  said  drily.  "  1  ,vas  at  Sedan.  To-day  it  is  not 
convenient  that  I  come." 

"  Hoist  him  up!  "  sai.l  the  leader,  and  once  more,  while 
the  other  man  moved  f.,rwar<l.  .Muller  .tt,.ped  back;  but 
t  i.s  time  there  was  an  answering  Hash  in  his  blue  eyes  as 
the  big  a.\e-hcad  Hashed  in  the  sun. 
^  "I  guess  we'd  better  hold  on."  said  another  man. 
Look  there.  Mr.  Clavering." 

He  pointe.1  to  the  bluff,  and  the  leader's  face  darkened 
as  he  gazed,  for  four  men  Nvith  axes  were  running  down 
the  slope,  and  they  were  lean  an.l  wiry,  with  very  grim 
taces.  They  were  also  apparently  small  farmers  or  lum- 
bermen from  (he  bush  of  .Michigan,  an.l  Clavering  knew 
such  men  usually  possessed  a  terrible  pHjIiciency  with  the 
keen-edged  weapon,  an.'  stubbornness  was  native  in  then 
1  wo  others,  one  of  ^^:  .n  he  kncu'.  came  behind  thcrr 
Ihe  forem..st  stoppc  .  an.l  stood  silent  when  the  man 
Uavermg  recognize.!  .signc.l  t..  them,  but  n.,t  before  each 
had  posted  himself  strategetically  within  reach  of  a  lu.rse- 
man  s  bridle. 

"You  might  explain.  Clavering,  what  you  and  your 
cowboys  are  .loing  here."  he  sai.l. 

Clavering  laughc.I.  "  W'e  are  going  to  take  your 
leutomc  frien.l  up  to  the  Range.  He  is  cutting  our  fuel 
timber  with  nobody's  permission." 

"  No."  said  Grant  drily;  "  he  has  mine.  The  blufif  is 
on  my  run." 

"Did  you  take  out  timber  rights  with  your  lease'" 
asked  Clavering. 
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"  ^'o,  I  liadii't  imicli  use  fur  thein     v 
bour.s  h„l,l  any  ci.l.cr.     Uut  , ,    ^    Iv  ,    r'  "^  '"^  '"^'«''- 

Still.  I  can't  have  the  ,  j,-      ,   '^  "'"'  '""'"■'^  "'^'X  «ant. 
mine."  ""  ''"'"'*''  ""'  ""y  "tlicT  friends  of 

Clavering  smiled  ironically     "  \-„„  i,.,      , 
"P  some  curious  aoiuaint- n -es    I  ^  '""'"  ''''•''^'"e 

""•"k  you  had  better    .'',  .'^•'"■'■>' •;.'"■'  ''"n't   v-u 
fact  is.  the  cattlcMn,  '    ""*-'  '"  ^'"•'•nnce.'    T!;, 

strangers  huiS^         ,:';•;;;;. ;''^>'''-'^.cncourag; 

"i  '■■Id  a  notion  If  1,.  '  ''""""■y  J"'*'  "on-." 

"""-.ai..,;"'::i:;;!,'::;j'''^"''°''"='S'»'- 1.^  not  an 

'■•■-trE:::;:;-,-;>--'-"ica,  salutation. 

">an  whose  nationality  \n       hi  r'"  "  ^■•'""*^  f'"?"'''- 
sei«-,l  his  bridle.  '     '"'>'  ''^"'I'<-"<J  "Pon  him 

^'ot  quite  so  f-isi  •  "  1 

fitting  if  y.n,  got  do;vn;n„.l'expr'e'sc,l'" J'  """'''  ^'  "'°"' 

"B.p4brr.;;'x'^e':r::^;5,r-'^'''--^- 

Come  doun,"  said  Breck-enriJge 
next  moment  the  Imrs    r  1     n  T"'-  ?  "  ^'^"-  ^"''  »'■« 
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c.mrailc  l)ackwanls,  while  s.,n,e  ..f  the  st.K'kri.lcrs  pt,she.l 
ticir  horses  nearer,  an.l  the  axe-men  closed  in  about 
them. 

Htwrse  cries  went  iii..  ••  Horses  hack!  l'„II  him  off! 
Oivc  the  Itritisher  a  show !    f.eave  them  to  it !  " 

It  was  evident  that  a  hhm.ler  would  have  unpleasant 
results,  for  Cla^erinR:.  with  switch  raised,  had  tightene.! 

his  left  hand  .,n  the  hridle  (Jrant  ha sed  .-iKain,  while 

a  wicked  smile  crept  im,.  his  eves,  and  the  lad  stood  tense 
and  still,  with  hands  denclie.l  in  front  of  him,  and  a  weal 
on  his  youuK:  face.  Grant,  however,  stepped  in  between 
tlietn. 

"  r/^'^'- "^  '''^''  ^"^"^'"'^  foolinsr.  liro  kcnridpe,"  he  said 
Uayering,  Ml  ^he  you  a  minute  to  |-et  vour  men  aw.ay. 
and  if  you  can't  <lo  it  in  that  time  you'll  lake  the  con- 
se(|itences. 

ClaverinR  wheeled  his  Iiorse.  "  The  odds  are  with 
you  Larry."  he  said.  "  Vou  have  made  a  big  blunder. 
Uut  I  guess  you  know  your  own  business  best," 

He  noddc.,1.  iiicln.iing  the  fniulein.  with  an  easy  inso- 
lence that  yet  became  him.  touclic.1  the  horse  with  his  heel 
and  m  another  moment  he  and  his  cowboys  were  swing- 
nig  at  a  gallop  across  the  prairie.  Then,  as  they  flipped 
behiml  a  rise,  those  who  were  left  glanced  at  one  another. 
BreckenrKlge  was  Nery  pale,  and  one  of  his  hands  was 
bleeding  where  Clavering's  spur  had  torn  it. 

"It  seems  that  we  have  m.nde  a  beginning."  he  said 
hoars^ely.  "  It's  first  blood  to  them,  but  this  will  take  a 
lot  of  forgetting,  and  the  rest  may  be  .lifferent." 

Grant  made  no  answer,  but  turned  and  looked  at  Mul- 
let;, who  stood  very  straight  and  square,  with  a  curious 
bnghtness  in  his  eyes. 

"Are  you  going  on  with  the  contract?    There  is  the 
girl  to  consider,"  said  Grant. 
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MULLER  STANDS  FAST 

"  Ja,"  said  the  Teuton.  "  I  was  in  der  Vosges,  and  der 
girl  IS  also  Fraulein  Muller."  •       ""'"  "^"^ 

"  Boys,"  said  Grant  to  the  men  from  Michigan,  "  you 
have  seen  what  s  m  front  of  you.  and  you'll  probably  have 

0  use  more  than  axes  before  you're  through.  Stih,  you 
have  the  chance  of  clearing  out  right  now  I  only  Ja„" 
wdhng  men  behind  me."  ^ 

wa?rii?Hi'"  ^i^  '■'''"'"'"  ''"^''''^''  scornfully,  and  there 
was  a  httle  sardonic  grn,  in  the  faces  of  the  rest 

Michigan,  and  now  we've  got  our  foot  down  here  we're 

IS  to  It.    Bu    when  our  time  comes,  the  other  men  aren't 
going  to  find  us  slacker  than  the  Dutchman  " 

Grant  no<lded  gravely.     "  W'ell."  he  said  very  simply 

1  guess  the  Lord  who  made  this  country  wW  know 
whosm  the  right  and  help  them.  They'll  needT 
Theresa  big  fight  coming." 

„  ''"ij'"  ''^^y  went  back  to  their  hewing  in  the  bluff  and 
the  Fraulein  Muller  went  on  with  her  knitting. 
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It  was  an  afternoon  of  the  Indian  summer,  sunny  and 
cool,  and  the  maples  about  tlie  Scluiyler  villa  flamed  gold 
and  crnnson  against  a  sky  of  softest  blue,  when  Hetty 
lorrance  sat  reflectively  silent  on  the  lawn.  Flora 
Schuyler  sat  near  her,  with  a  book  upside  down  upon  her 
knee. 

"  You  have  been  worrying  about  something  the  last 
few  weeks,    she  said. 

"  Is  that  (]u->e  unusual  ?  "  asked  Hetty.  "  Haven't  a 
good  many  folks  to  worry  all  the  time?  " 

,,.^,1°?,^''''"^'^''  ""''^''-  "  J"st  finding  it  out  Hetty' 
Well,  I  have  noticed  a  change,  and  it  began  the  day  y.ni 
waited  for  us  at  the  depot.  And  it  wasn't  because  of 
Jake  Cheyne." 

"  No,"  said  Hetty  reflectively.  "  I  suppose  it  should 
have  been.  Have  you  heard  from  him  since  he  went 
away? " 

"  Lily  Cheyne  had  a  letter  with  some  photographs,  and 
she  showed  it  to  me.  It's  a  desolate  place  in  the  sage  bush 
he  s  living  m,  and  there's  not  a  white  man,  except  the 
boys  he  can't  talk  to,  within  miles  of  him,  while  from  the 
picture  I  saw  of  his  adobe  room  I  scarcely  think  folks 
would  have  it  down  here  to  keep  hogs  in.  Jake  Chevne 
w'as  fastidious,  too.  and  there  was  a  forced  cheerfulness 
about  his  letter  which  had  its  meaning,  though,  of  course 
he  never  mentioned  you." 
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Hetty  flushed  a  trifle.  "  Flo,  I'm  sorry.  Stifl,  you 
can't  blame  me." 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Schuyler,  "  though  there  was  a  time 
when  I  wished  I  could.  Vou  can't  help  being  pretty,  but 
it  ougiit  to  make  you  careful  when  you  see  another  of 
them  going  tliat  way  again." 

Hetty  made  a  little  impatient  gesture.  "  If  there  ever 
is  another,  he'll  be  pulled  up  quite  sharp.  You  don't 
think  their  foolishness,  which  spoils  everything,  '■-  any 
pleasure  to  nie.  It's  too  humiliating.  Can't  one  be 
friends  with  a  nice  man  without  falling  in  love  with 
him?  " 

"  Well."  said  Miss  Schuyler  drily.  "  it  depends  a  good 
deal  on  how  you're  made;  but  it's  generally  risky  for  one 
or  the  other.  Still,  perhaps  you  might,  for  I  have  a  fancy 
there's  someth.ing  short  in  you.  Now,  I'm  going  to  ask 
you  a  question.  Is  it  thinking  of  the  other  man  that  has 
made  you  restless?  I  mean  the  one  we  saw  at  the 
depot  ?  " 

Hetty  laughed  outright.  "Larry?  Why,  as  I  tried  to 
tell  you,  he  has  always  been  just  like  a  cousin  or  a  brother 
to  me,  and  doesn't  want  anything  but  his  horses  and  cattle 
and  his  books  on  political  economy.  Larry's  quite  happy 
with  his  ranching,  and  his  dreams  of  the  new  America. 
Of  course,  they'll  never  come  to  anything;  but  when  you 
can  start  him  talking  they're  quite  nice  to  listen  to." 

Flora  Schuyler  shook  her  head.  "  I  wouldn't  be  too 
sure.  That  man  is  in  earnest,  and  the  dreams  of  an 
earnest  American  have  a  way  of  coming  true.  You  have 
known  him  a  Icjng  while,  and  I've  only  seen  him  once, 
but  that  man  will  do  more  than  talk  if  he  ever  has  the 
opportunity.  He  has  the  quiet  grit  one  finds  in  the  best 
of  us — not  the  kind  that  make  the  speeches — and  some 
Englishmen,  in  him.  You  can  see  it  in  his  eyes." 
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"Then,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  httlc  lai.gli,  '•come  back 
with  nie  to  Cedar,  and  if  youVe  good  you  shall  have  him 
Jl  isn  t  everybody  I'd  give  Larry  to." 

There  was  a  trace  of  indignation  in  Flora  Schuyler's 
face  I  fancy  he  would  not  appreciate  your  generosity, 
and  there  s  a  good  deal  yon  have  got  to  find  out.  Hetty  " 
she  saul  ,ir,ly  "  It  may  hurt  you  when  yon  <lo.  But 
you  haven  t  told  me  yet  what  has  been  wurrviug  you  " 

^o,    said  Hetty,  with  a  little  wistful  smile     "  Well 

I  m  gomg  to     It's  hard  to  ow.i  to,  but  I'm  a  failure.     I 

ancied  I  could  make  e^•crybody  listen  to  my  singing,  and 

I  would  come  here.    Well,  I  came,  and  found  otit  that  my 

voice  would  ne^•er  bring  me  fame,  and  for  a  time  it  hurt 

me  horribly.    Still.  I  coul.ln't  go  back  just  then,  an.l  when 

you  and  your  mother  pressed  me  I  stayed.     I  knew  what 

you  e.xpecte<l.  and  I  disappointed  you.     Perhaps  I  was 

too  fastidious    but  there  were  none  of  them  that  really 

pleased  me.    Then  I  began  to  see  that  I  was  only  spoiling 

nicer  girls  chances  and  trying  the  patience  of  everx-body  " 

checked  her.    "''   ''""   ^'^'"'^•'^^'  '^"'   ^^'^«  Torrance 

JZf  .'T"t-VT  ""■""'^''-  '^''^"  '■'  •'««'"«  plain  to 
me  that  while  I  <1  been  wasting  my  time  here  the  work  I 
was  meant  for  was  waiting  at  Cedar.  The  old  man  who 
gave  me  everything  is  very  lonely  there,  and  he  and  Larry 
have  been  toiling  on  while  I  flung  'most  what  a  ranch 
would  cost  away  on  lessons  an<l  dresses  an.l  fripperies, 
which  will  nex-er  be  any  good  to  me.  Still,  I'm  an  Ameri- 
can too,  and  tiow,  when  there's  trouble  coming,  I'm  going 
back  to  the  place  I  belong  to." 

Scii'u^k"  """^  ''"'"^  """  '"'^'''  "'""^  "°''''"  ^""'"^  ^'°" 
^^  Hetty  smiled  somewhat  mirthlessly.    "  Well  "  she  said 
because  it's  hard,  I  guess  I  am;  but  there's' one  th'in'- 
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would  make  it  easier.  You  will  come  and  stay  with  me 
You  lion  t  know  how  much  I  want  you ;  ami  Xew  York 
ui  wmter  doesn't  suit  you.  You're  pale  already.  Come 
and  try  our  clear,  dry  cold." 

Eventually  .Miss  Schuyler  promised,  and  Hetty  luse. 
Then  It  s  t,xe<l,"  she  said.     "  I'll  write  the  oKl  man  a 
dutiful  letter  now,  while  I  feel  like  doing  it  well  " 

The  letter  was   duly   written,   an.l,   as   it   happened, 
reached  Torrance  as  he  sat  alone  one  evening  in  his  great 
bare  room  at  Cedar  Ra^-^e.     A^^ng  the  papers  on  the 
tahle  m  front  of  hmi  were  letters  from  the  cattle-men's 
committees,  which  had  sprung  into  existence  every  here 
and  there,  and  Torrance  apparently  did  not  find  them 
reassuring,  for  there  was  care  in  his  face.    It  had  become 
evKlent  that  the  big  ranchers'  rights  were  mostly  tradi- 
tiona  .  and  already,  in  scattered  .letachments,  the  van- 
guard of  the  homesteaders'  host  was  filing  in.    Here  and 
there  they  had  made  their  footing  good;  more  often,  by 
tiieans  not  wholly  constitutional,  their  outposts  had  been 
driven  in;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  Torrance  and  his 
neighbours  still  believed  them  no  more  than  detachments 
and  had  not  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  rest.    Three  yetrs' 
residence  in  that  land  had  change.l  the  aliens  into  Ameri- 
can citizens,  but  a  lifetime  of  prosperity  could  scarcely 
efface  the  bitterness  they  had  brou    it  with  them  from 
theeast,  while  some,  in  spite  of  t,    Ir  crude  socialistic 
aspirations,  were  drilled  men  who  had  herded  the  impe- 
rial legions  like  driven  cattle  into  Sedan.    More  of  native 
birth,  helots  of  the  cities,  and  hired  hands  of  the  plains 
were  also  turning  desiring  eyes  upon  the  wide  spaces  of 
the  cattle  country,  where  there  was  room  for  all 

Torrance  opened  his  letter  and  smiled  somewhat  drily 
It  was  affectionate  and  not  witlwut  its  faint  pathos   for 
Hetty  had  been  stirred  when  she  wrote;  but  the  grim  old 
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widower  felt  no  great  desire  for  the  gentle  attentions  of  a 
dutiful  daughter  just  then. 

"  VVe  shall  be  at  Cedar  soon  after  you  get  this,"  he 
read  among  the  rest.  "  I  know  if  I  had  told  you  earlier 
you  would  have  protested  you  didn't  want  n,e,  just 
because  you  foolishly  fancied  I  should  be  lonely  ^t  the 

bee"n^h;rrT,  '"T  '""  ''"'  ""^^'■'  ^"^  ^^  >"-'  have 
been  horribly  lonely  too:  and  one  of  the  nicest  girls  you 

ever  savv  ,s  coming  to  amuse  you.    You  can't  help  liking 

tn  n  ?r'r  ^  ';-■"'  '"  ''""»  '"^  "^='''' '  but  you  will  ha^■t 
to  make  the  best  of  us,  becat.se  you  couldn't  stop  us  now 
II  you  wanted  to. 

firm  It  TlT^^"  ^'"  '^"'''"'''"'"  '""^  *''«  P^'"^  t°  '^"- 
firtn  this  fact  by  reference  to  a  railroad  schedule,  and. 

tmdmg  It  mcontrovertible,  shook  his  head. 

"  Three  of  them,"  he  said. 

Then  he  sat  still  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  while  a 
trace  of  tenderness  crept  into  his  face,  which,  however 
grew  gra^•e  again,  until  there  was  a  tapping  at  the  door,' 
and  Clavermg  came  m. 

"You  seem  a  trifle  worried,  sir.  and  if  you're  busy  I 
needn  t  keep  you  long."  he  s.-.id.  "  I  just  wanted  to  hand 
you  a  cheque  for  the  subscription  you  paid  for  me." 

dollar'  fZi'' "''  ''°''"""-    "  ^^"^'■^  '''  y-  ^^*  «- 
Claxering  appeared  almost  uneasy  for  a  moment,  but 
he_laughe.l.     I've  been  thinning  out  my  cattle." 

h.  ,^,'"^"°'^P°''■'^y  I  approve  of  just  now.  We'll 
have  the  rabble  down  upon  us  as  soon  as  we  show  any 
sign  of  weakening."  ' 

Clavering  made   a  little   deprecatory   gesture      "It 
wasnt  a  question  of  policy.     I  had  to  have  the  dollars. 
Stil ,  you  haven't  told  me  if  you  have  heard  anything 
unpleasant  from  the  other  committees." 
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was  plausible.  «"ra!>sea,  and  the  explanation 

and  a  n'aid  whh  "1  '  xLy  ^1^^^^^  -^°""^  ~n 
f'eni.  Still,  I  could  if  it  w.  ' ''"  ''"'"  '^'^'°'-«  ^  ^^^n  stop 
Clavering  d.d  not'  tlTr'''''^'  '""^  '^en,  back." 
ranee  saw  L  faint  gar^t^r""''  "^""^"^  T^ 
hi-n  narrowly.  TheiThe  a"d  "V  '^ff'/""  ^^'"^I^^d 
i"  Miss  Torrance,  s  r     She  h-.=  '" "  '^"'^  ^  ''^^"^^ 

young  woman,  and  has  I  In  \^''°''"  '"'°  ^  ''^^"''^"1 
herself  in  the  fty  you  cou  S  '"  '"1"^''' '°  """"^  ^°^ 
as  she  left  the  pra  He  An  f  T  'T"  '''•■  *°  ^'"^  back 
to  decide  that  her  See  if  L  ?'^"'-,"^  ''"^  '"d"<^^d  her 
"  YouVe  not  ;£p,  „  ^-^^v^'':  -'  P-bably  stay." 
Clavering  smiled  tC  ,  ?"'''  '"^'""^^  ^^'^" 

"  It  was  asfoS  i'rtliVr^^^^^^  ^''^f  °'  ''^^  *°W- 
me   with   her  confidence      A  ""'?  ^"^  ""*  ''°"°"'- 

although  one  notkes  that"  fl^  ''T  °^  ''"'y-  P^^^P^- 
are  usually  a  trifl  h  vS'^irhr^  "'  ^°""^  ^"'"^  ' 
that  if  Miss  Torrance  mnl;  "\''°^^.^«'-.  appears  to  me 
still  quite  capab  of  Xrdin^P  ^''  "'"d  *«  «tay,  we  are 
or  molestation."         ^       ^  ""^  ''°'"^"  f'""'"  anxiety 

niaylrv'etolThl'nr'^''™'^-,  "Of<=0"rse.  Still,  we 
about  Ts  e  VV  riuir""  ^°°""  ^"^^^  d''^"''  »>«- 
^  Clavering  noS  !  '°?,  ^^'^l  "  , 
Dakota  men  came  in  on  tlTedrs  T  l?"'°''^'  ""  '^'^ 
hotel  with  the  committee  and  tL  u-^  """"'^  *°  ^''^ 
lars  to  fix  the  thinrtlL;  ,  ,  °  ^^'^  "  ^°''  ^"^e  dol- 
hoys.  who  gotVin  1  oV  J   ^  ''°i''''"  '  ^""^^  t''^'"  '■"•    The 

door  in,  but":; ';:;:  el  hTCr  ff":i:  ft  r  ^^^  *^ 

some  of  us  in,  loose  on  th  "  '^^u,  t  gt"'"  «"°''" 

rour  or  hve  men  were 
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nastily  clubbed,  and  one  of  James's  boys  was  shot  through 
the  arm,  while  I  have  a  fancy  that  the  citizens  would  have 
stood  in  with  the  other  crowd ;  but  seeing  they  were  not 
going  to  get  anything  to  eat  there,  they  held  up  a  store, 
and  as  we  told  the  man  who  kept  it  how  their  friends  had 
sacked  Regent,  he  tired  at  them.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  Sheriff  has  sonic  of  them  in  jail,  and  the  rest  are 
camped  ilown  on  the  prairie.     We  hold  the  town." 

"Through  the  Sheriff?" 

Clavering  laughed.  "  He'll  earn  his  pay.  Has  it  struck 
you  that  this  campaign  is  going  to  cost  us  a  good  deal? 
Allonby  hasn't  nnich  left  in  hand  already." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  older  man.  with  a  little  grim  smile. 
"  If  it's  wanted  I'll  throw  my  last  dollar  in.  Beaten  now 
and  we're  beaten  for  ever.    We  have  got  to  win." 

Clavering  said  nothing  further,  though  he  realized, 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  his  leader,  that  it  was  only  by 
the  downfall  of  the  cattle-men  the  small  farmer  could 
establish  himself,  and,  when  he  had  handed  a  cheque  to 
Torrance,  went  out. 

It  was  three  days  later  when  Hetty  Torrance  rose  from 
her  seat  in  a  big  vestibule  car  as  the  long  train  slackened 
speed  outside  a  little  Western  station.  She  laughed  as 
she  swept  her  glance  round  the  car. 

"  Look  at  it,  Flo,"  she  said ;  "  gilding  and  velvet  and 
nickel,  all  quite  in  keeping  with  the  luxury  of  the  East. 
You  ar.  environed  by  civilization  still ;  but  once  you  step 
oflf  the  platform  there  will  be  a  difference." 

Flora  Schuyler,  who  noticed  the  little  flush  in  her  com- 
panion's face,  glanced  out  of  the  dusty  window,  for  the 
interior  of  the  gently-rocking  car,  with  its  lavish  decora- 
tion and  upholstery,  was  not  new  to  her,  and  the  first  thing 
that  caught  her  eye  was  the  miscellaneous  deposit  of  rub- 
bish, old  boots,  and  discarded  clothing,  amidst  the  willows 
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that  slowly  flitte,!  by.  Then  .sl,e  saw  a  t.nvcring  water- 
tank,  wooden  houses  that  rose  through  a  haze  of  blowing 
dust.  Indeous  ,n  their  una.lornnient.  against  a  crystalline 

S:.rTl\\T  °^  '^'"^'--P^^'^^'l  ^tock-cars  which  an- 
nounced that  they  were  in  the  station. 

It  seemed  to  be  tlironged  with  the  i><,p„Iacc,  ami  there 

wnL""  '"T"'-  •'•''''''"■^■"ly  "f  <hsa,,poi„ted  expectancy. 
Hhen  as  the  cars  stopped,  the  three  women  alone  ap- 
peare<l  on  the  platform.  Then  there  was  a  shout  for  the 
conductor,  and  somebo.ly  said,  "You've  no  rustlers 
aboard  for  us  ? 

*I  J  r^'°'"  f\'^  l'""  ^"""'"ff  "fficial  who  leaned  out  from 
the  door  of  the  baggage-car.  "  The  next  cro^v.l  are  wait- 
ing until  they  can  buy  rifles  to  whip  yo„  with." 

Hoarse  laughter  followed,  and  somebody  said  "  Boys 
yotn-  fr,ends  aren't  coming.  You  can  take  your  band 
nome  agam. 

Then  out  of  the  clamour  came  the  roll  of  a  drum,  and 
wbnTf  ""'T';  "■.^""Sing  of  bugles  blown  by  men 
vyho  had  marched  wth  Grant  and  Sherman  when  they 
were  yoiing.    The  effect  was  stirring,  and  a  cheer  went 

!l^h,vr  *''fV-'''''^-°"'^''  "'^"  P'^'^"^  '■"  ^v''°ni  the  spirit 
which,  underlying  immediate  issues,  had  roused  the  North 
to  arms  was  hying  yet;  but  it  broke  oflf  into  laughter 

Se^lTn  C'  r''","'""'  '"^"•""''^'"^  and  beaten  pans 
oined    n.     The  dm.   howeyer,  ceased  suddenly,   when 
omebody  said.  "  Hadn't  you  better  let  „p,  boys.'or  Tor- 
rance will  figure  you  sent  the  band  for  him'  " 

Miss  Schuyler  ajipcared  a  trifle  bewildered,  the  maid 
frightened ;  but  Hetty's  cheeks  were  glowing. 

flo.  she  said,  "aren't  you  glad  you  came?  The 
boys  are  taking  the  trail.  \\'e'll  show  you  how  we  ,.  ir 
the  prairie  up  by  and  by!" 

Miss  Schuyler  was  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  the 
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prospect  afforded  her  any  pleasure ;  but  just  then  a  grey- 
haired  man,  dressed  immaculately  in  white  shirt  and  city 
clothes,  kissed  her  companion,  and  then,  taking  off  his 
iiat,  handed  iier  down  from  the  platform  with  ceremonious 
courtesy.  He  had  a  grim,  forceful  face,  with  pride  and 
Command  in  it,  and  Miss  Schuyler,  who  felt  half  afraid 
of  him  then,  never  quite  overcame  the  feeling.  She 
noticed,  however,  that  he  paid  equal  attention  to  the 
terrified  maid. 

"  It  would  be  a  duty  to  do  our  best  for  any  of  1  letty's 
friends  who  have  been  so  kind  to  her  in  the  citj,  but  in 
this  case  it's  going  to  be  a  privilege,  too,"  he  said.  "  Well, 
you  will  be  tired,  and  they  have  a  meal  waiting  you  at  the 
hotel.  This  place  is  a  little  noisy  to-day,  but  we'll  start 
on  the  first  stage  of  your  journey  when  you're  ready." 

He  gave  Miss  Schuyler  his  arm,  and  moved  towards 
the  thickest  of  the  crowd,  which,  though  apparently 
slightly  hostile,  made  way  for  him.  Here  and  there  a 
man  drove  his  fellows  back,  and  one,  catching  up  a  loose 
plank,  laid  it  down  for  the  party  to  cross  the  rail  switches 
on.  Torrance  turned  to  thank  him,  but  the  man  swept 
his  hat  off  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  wouldn't  worry ;  it  wasn't  for  you,"  he  said.  "  It's 
a  long  while  since  we've  seen  anything  so  pretty  as  Miss 
Torrance  and  the  other  one." 

Flora  Schuyler  flushed  a  little,  but  Hetty  turned  to  the 
speaker  with  a  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 

"  Now,"  she  said.  "  that  was  'most  worth  a  dollar,  and 
if  I  didn't  know  what  kind  of  man  you  were,  I\l  give  it 
you.     But  what  about  Clarkson's  Lou  ?  " 

There  was  a  laugh  from  the  assembly,  and  the  man 
appeared  embarrassed. 

"  Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "  she  went  off  with  Jo." 

Miss  Torrance  nodded  sympathetically.  "  Still,  if  she 
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TI,e  crow.I  lai.jrhed  again,  an<l  Flora  Sd.uylcr  glanced 
at  her  con.pan.on  wi.h  some  as,o„ish„K-nt  as  she  S 
Do  y. ,u  always  talk  to  them  that  way '  " 

r,V.,M  '""■■' a'"  '^.'''  "'"y-     "  ''"''"^y''-'^  «"■•  boys-grown 
right  here.     Aren't  tlicy  splendid?  "  ^ 

M,ss  Schnyler  once  more  appeared  dubious,  and  ma.lc 

no  answer;  but  she  noticed  that  the  man  now  prec^ led 

hem,  and  ra.scd  his  hand  when  they  came  up  wiT  he 

band,  winch  had  apparently  halted  to  in.lulge  n   etort  or 

badmage  w.th  some  of  those  who  followed  them 

flag."hl  s."^.''      '  '"'"""''  ^^''  ^"'^  '^°'^"  ^^"'^  "'a' 

twi  n"!  "^  T""^'^  ''''"""■  '"^'  '°"'"«1  ^"'''lenly  between 
two  poles   but  not  before  Miss  Torrance  had  seen  pT 

b  oSt  aflX   i'"'"'-     '''■  ""-™-"-'  forcefulnes 
orongiit  a  flush  to  her  companion's  ch>-ek 

abouTv-f  '''**  "'^'"^  "'"-"^  gravely,  "what  is  it  all 
Torrance  laughed  a  little.     "That,"  he  said,  "is  a 

to  Ser'it..'^"^^'''^"-  ''  "•°"''^  '^^^  1"''-  a  >ong  while 
They  ha<l  a  street  to  traverse,  and  Hetty  saw  that  it 

was  filled  w>th  little  knots  of  men.  some  of  whom  sta  ed 

SirScSHer^T"  "  '"  '''''''  '^"'  '"■''^  --"ff 
MISS  bclmyler,  on  her  part,  noticed  that  most  of  the  stores 

were  shut,  and  felt  that  she  had  -eft  New  York  a  ong  way 

beh  nd  as  she  glance.l  at  the  1.  .re  wooden  houses  crLked 

by    rost  an<l  sun,  rickety  plank  walks,  whirling  w' sps  of 

JeT'nLT  P":*"'-'^"!"^,  ^PP^rel  There  was  a  bold- 
statuesme  n  T''-"^'- .""^'^  =  S^'^e  that  approached  the 
statuesque  in  every  po.se.     Still,  she  started  when  they 
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passed 


iilcii  building  wlie' 


licriff  has 

:  wooden 

j  a  wajjon 

.ixir,  wliilc  a 

ier.s  came  up 


ic-shirtcd 
with  riilcs  stood  iiiotimdess  iv 

"  The  jail."  said  Tonaiicv 
one  or  two  rioters  safe  iiisido 

'l"iiey  found  an  indifferent 
lintel,  and  when  tiiey  dcscemU 
with  their  hajfjfafje  was  waiting;  >. 
few  mounted  men  with  wide  hats  a, 
with  three  saddle-horses.  Torrance  bcMowed  the  maid  in 
the  light  wagon,  and,  when  the  two  girls  were  mounted, 
swung  himself  into  the  saddle.  Then,  as  they  trotted 
down  the  tinpavcd  street,  Hetty  glanced  at  him  and 
pointed  to  the  dusty  horsemen. 

"  What  arc  the  hoys  for?  "  she  asked. 

Torrance  smile<l  grimly.  "  I  told  you  we  had  our 
troubles.  It  seenie<l  better  to  bring  them,  in  case  we  had 
any  difficulty  with  Larry's  friends." 

"Larry's  friends?"  asked  Hetty,  almost  indignantly. 

Torrance  nodded.  "  Yes,"  he  said.  "  You  have  seen 
a  few  of  them.  They  were  carrjing  the  flag  with  the  in- 
scription at  the  dejjot." 

Hetty  asked  nothing  further,  but  Flora  Schuyler  noticed 
the  little  flash  in  her  eyes,  and  as  they  crossed  the  railroad 
track  the  clear  notes  of  the  bugles  rose  again  and  were 
followed  by  a  tramp  of  feet.  Glancing  over  their  shoul- 
ders the  girls  could  see  men  nio\  ing  in  a  body,  with  the 
flag  they  carried  tossing  amidst  the  dust.  They  were 
coming  on  in  open  fours,  and  when  the  bugles  ceased  deep 
voices  sent  a  marching  song  ringing  across  the  wooden 
town. 

Hetty's  eyes  sparkled ;  the  stockriders  seemed  to  swing 

more  lightly  in  their  saildles,  and  Flora  Schuyler  felt  a 

little  quiver  run  through  her.     Something  that  jingling 

rhythm  and  the  simple  words  expressed  but  inarticulately 
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Events  of  no  apparent  moment  have  extensive  issues 
now  and  tiien,  and  wliile  cattle-man  and  Iiomesteader 
braced  themselves  for  the  conflict  which  they  felt  would 
come,  the  truce  might  have  lasted  longer  but  for  the  fart 
that  one  night  Muller  slept  indifferently  in  the  new  house 
he  had  built.  He  was  never  quite  sure  what  made  liini 
restless,  or  prompted  him  to  open  and  lean  out  of  his  win- 
dow; and.  when  he  had  done  this,  he  saw  and  heard 
nothing  unusual  for  a  while. 

On  one  hand  the  birch  bluff  rose,  a  dusky  wall,  agfainst 
the  indigo  of  the  sky,  and  in  front  of  him  the  prairie  rolled 
away,  silen  and  shadowy.  There  was  scarcely  a  sound 
but  the  low  ripple  of  the  creek,  until,  somewhere  far  off  in 
the  distance,  a  coyote  howled.  The  drawn-out  wail  had 
in  it  something  unearthly,  and  Muller.  who  was  by  no 
means  an  imaginative  man,  shivered  a  little.  The  deep 
silence  of  the  great  empty  land  emphasized  by  the  sound 
reacted  upon  him  and  increased  his  restlessness. 

Scarcely  knowing  why  he  did  so,  except  that  '.le  felt 
he  could  not  sleep,  he  slipped  on  a  few  garments,  and 
moved  softly  to  the  door,  that  he  might  not  disturb  his 
daughter.  There  was  no  moon  when  he  went  out,  but 
the  stars  shone  clearly  in  the  great  vault  of  blue,  and  the 
bams  and  stables  he  had  built  rose  black  against  the  sky. 
Though  Grant  had  lent  him  assistance  and  he  had  hewn 
the  lumber  on  the  spot,  one  cnnnot  build  a  homestead  and 
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equip  it  for  nothing,  and  wlien  he  had  provided  himself 
with  working  Iiorses,  Muiler  had  sunk  the  last  of  his 
scanty  capital  in  the  venture.  It  was  perhaps  this  fact 
which  induced  him  to  approach  tlie  stable,  moving  noise- 
lessly in  his  slippers,  and  glance  within. 

The  interior  was  black  and  shadowy,  but  there  was  no 
doubting  the  fact  that  the  beasts  were  moving  restlessly. 
Muiler  went  in,  holding  his  breath  a.  he  peered  about  him, 
and  one  broncho  backed  away  as  he  approached  its  stall. 
Muiler  patted  it  on  the  flank,  and  the  horse  stood  still,  as 
though  reassured,  when  it  recognized  him,  which  was  not 
without  its  meaning.  He  listened,  but  hearing  nothing 
groped  round  the  stable,  and  taking  a  hayfork  went  out 
as  softly  as  he  had  entered,  and  took  up  his  post  in  the 
deepest  shadow,  where  he  comman.led  outbuildings  and 
house.  There  was,  he  knew,  nf)body  but  Grant  d\>elling 
within  several  leagues  of  him,  and  as  yet  property  was  at 
least  as  safe  in  thac  country  as  it  was  in  Chicago  or  New 
York ;  but  as  he  leaned,  impassively  watchful,  against  th.e 
wall,  he  remembered  an  episode  which  had  happened  a 
few  weeks  earlier. 

He  had  been  overtaken  by  a  band  of  stockriders  when 
fording  the  creek  with  his  daughter,  and  one  who  loitered 
behind  them  reined  his  horse  in  and  spoke  to  the  girl. 
Muiler  never  knew  'vhat  his  words  had  been :  but  he  saw 
the  sudden  colour  in  the  fr.-iulein's  face,  and  seized  the 
man's  bridle.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  when  the  man 
rejoined  his  comrades,  who  apparently  did  not  sympathi;.e 
with  him,  his  bridle  h.ind  hung  limp  and  the  farmer  was 
smiling  as  he  swung  a  stick.  Muiler  attached  no  especial 
importance  to  the  affair;  but  Grant,  who  did  not  tell  him 
so.  differed  in  this  wlicn  he  heard  of  it.  He  knew  that  the 
cattle-rider  is  usually  rather  chivalrous  than  addicted  to 
distasteful  gallantries. 
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In  any  case,  Miiller  heard  nothing  for  a  while,  and  felt 
tempted  to  return  t(j  his  bed  when  he  grew  chilly.  He 
had,  however,  si)cnt  hitter  niglits  stalking  the  franc  tiniirs 
in  the  snow,  and  the  \igilance  taught  and  demanded  by  an 
inflexible  discipline  had  not  quite  deserted  him,  though  he 
was  considerably  older  and  less  nimble  now.  At  last, 
however,  a  dim,  moving  shadow  appeared  round  a  corner 
of  the  building,  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  slid  on  again 
towards  the  door.  So  noiseless  was  it  that  Muller  could 
almost  liave  believed  his  eyes  had  deceivfld  him  until  he 
heard  tlie  hasp  rattle.  Still,  he  waited  until  the  figure 
passed  into  the  stable,  and  then  very  cautiously  crept 
along  the  wall.  Muller  was  not  so  vigorous  as  he  had 
been  when  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet  had  been 
drilled  into  him;  but  while  his  fingers  tightened  on  the 
haft  of  the  fork  he  fancied  that  he  had  still  strength 
enough  to  ser\e  his  purpose.  He  had  also  been  taught  to 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

He  straightened  himself  a  little  when  he  stood  in  the 
entrance  and  looketl  about  him.  There  was  a  deam  of 
light  in  the  stable  now,  for  a  lantern  stood  upon  :  nanger 
and  revealed  by  its  uncertain  glimmer  a  pile  of  prairie  hay, 
with  a  kerosene-can  upon  it,  laid  against  the  logs.  Muller 
was  not  wholly  astonished,  but  he  was  looking  for  more 
than  that,  and  the  next  moment  he  saw  a  shadowy  object 
apparently  loosing  the  nearest  horse's  halter.  It  was 
doubtless  a  merciful  deed,  but  it  was  to  cost  the  incendiary 
dear;  for  when,  perhaps  warned  by  some  faint  sound,  he 
looked  up  suddenly,  he  saw  a  black  figure  between  him 
and  the  door. 

On  the  instant  he  dropped  the  halter,  and  th^  hand  that 

had  held  it  towards  his  belt;  but,  as  it  happened,  the  horse 

pinned  him  against  the  stall,  and  his  opportunity  had 

passed  when  it  moved  again.     Muller  had  drawn  his  right 
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leg  back  with  his  knee  bent  a  trifle,  and  there  was  a  rattle 
as  he  brought  the  lo„^.  fork  .lown  to  the  charge      Thu 

Hands  oop!  "  a  stern  voice  said 
i  he  man  delayed  a  second.     The  butt  of  the  pistol  that 

ft'    The'tr'"  "f  ""  ^^"'"^'^  '^"^«-  tighten^"  tl 

der  anJ  hi  /"',  "  '  '^"^^'^'^"^'^  ^'^''^^  "^  o»e  shoul- 
der ,  am  his  han<ls  went  up  above  his  hea,!.  duller  ad 
vanced  the  po.n.s  an  inch  or  two,  stiffening  his  r  g  It  leg 
and  sn.Ied  gr.nily.  The  other  man  stared  st  ^t  ■„ 
front  of  h,m  w,th  .lilaterl  eyes,  and  a  little  grey  patch 
growing  larger  in  either  cheek  ^  ' 

"«n?' 'he"s'al:L'"^  '"  """■''"■  ""'  '"''  '^""'''^'""'^'^  I^""^'" 

lake.     So!     It  ,s  done  without  der  trouble  when  vou 
ha\e  der  bayonet  exercise  make."  ^ 

The  points  gleamed  as  thev  swung  forwird    nnH  tl,» 

tSmho  r^         'IcMionstration  was  more  convincing 
iii.iri  an  Hour  oi  argument. 

"Well,"    said    the    man    hoarsely.     -' I'm    corralled 

waf  t  oSr    '■'""/"^'"  '■•'"■^-'  '-  S-'  voice  in  what 

as  to  the  o  her  .-in  unknown  tongue.     "  Lotta."  he  said 
0;me  quick,  and  bring  the  .American  rifle  " 
There  was  silence  for  perhaps  five  minutes,  and  the  men 
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watched  each  other,  otie  white  in  the  face  and  nuivering  a 
little,  his  adversary  impassive  as  a  statue,  but  quietly  ob- 
servant. Then  there  was  a  patter  of  hasty  footsteps,  and 
the  fraulein  stood  in  tlie  lantern  light  with  a  flushed, 
plump  face  and  somewhat  scanty  dress.  She  apparently 
recognized  the  man,  and  her  colour  deepened,  but  that 
was  the  only  sign  of  confusion  she  showed ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  discipline  of  the  fatherland  had  not  been 
neglected  in  Muller's  household. 

"  Lotta,"  he  said  in  English,  "  open  der  little  slide. 
You  feel  der  cartridge  ?  Now,  der  butt  to  der  shoulder, 
und  der  eye  on  der  sight,  as  I  have  teach  you.  Der  mid- 
dle of  him  is  der  best  place.  I  shout,  und  you  press  quite 
steady." 

He  spoke  with  a  quiet  precision  tliat  had  its  effect ;  and, 
whatever  the  girl  felt,  she  obeyed  each  command  in  rota- 
tion. There  was,  however,  one  danger  which  the  stranger 
realized,  and  that  was  that  with  an  involuntary  contrac- 
tion of  the  forefinger  she  miglit  anticipate  the  last  one. 

"  She'll  shoot  me  before  she  means  to,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  gasp.     "  Come  and  take  tlie  condemned  pistol." 

"  Der  middle  of  him !  "  said  MuIIer  tranquilly.  "  No 
movement  make,  you !  " 

Dropping  the  fork  he  moved  forward,  not  in  front  of 
the  man,  but  to  his  side,  and  wliipped  the  pistol  from  his 
belt. 

"  One  turn  make,"  he  said.  "  So !  Your  hand  behind 
you.     Lotta,  you  will  now  a  halter  get." 

The  girl's  loose  bodice  rose  and  fell  as  she  laid  down  the 
rifle,  but  she  was  swift,  and  in  less  than  another  minute 
Muller  had  bound  his  captive's  hands  securely  behind  his 
back  and  cross-lashed  them  from  wrist  to  elbow.  He  in- 
spected the  work  critically  and  then  nodded,  as  if  con- 
tented. 
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"  Lotta,"  he  said,  "  put  der  saddle  on  der  broncho 
horse.  Then  in  der  house  you  der  cordial  find,  und  of  it 
one  large  spoonful  mit  der  water  take.  My  pipe  you 
bring  me  also,  und  then  you  ride  for  Mr.  Grant." 

The  girl  obeyed  him ;  and  when  the  drumming  of  horse- 
hoofs  died  away  Muller  sat  down  in  front  of  his  prisoner, 
who  now  lay  upon  a  pile  of  prairie  hay,  and  with  his  usual 
slow  precision  lighted  his  big  meeischaum.  The  Ameri- 
can watched  him  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  grew  red 
in  the  face  as  a  fit  of  passion  shook  him. 

"  You  condemned  Dutchman !  "  he  said. 

Muller  laughed.  "  Der  combliment,"  he  said,  "  is  nod 
of  much  use  to-night." 

It  was  an  hour  later  when  Grant  and  several  horsemen 
arrived,  and  he  nodded  as  he  glanced  at  the  prisoner. 

"  I  figured  it  was  you.  There's  not  another  man  on  the 
prairie  mean  enough  for  this  kind  of  work,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  kerosene-can.  "  You  didn't  even  know 
enough  to  do  it  decently,  and  you're  about  the  only  Amer- 
ican who'd  have  let  an  old  man  tie  his  hands." 

The  prisoner  winced  perceptibly.  "  Well,"  he  said 
hoarsely,  glancing  towards  the  hayfork,  rifle,  and  pistol, 
which  still  lay  at  Muller's  feet,  "  if  you're  astonished,  look 
at  the  blamed  Dutchman's  armoury." 

"  I've  one  thing  to  ask  you,"  Grant  said  sternly.  "  It's 
going  to  pay  you  to  be  quite  straight  with  me.  Who 
hired  you  ?  " 

There  was  defiance  in  the  incendiary's  eyes,  but  Grant 
was  right  in  his  surmise  that  he  was  resolute  only  because 
that  of  the  two  fears  which  oppressed  him  he  preferred  to 
bear  the  least. 

"  You  can  ask  till  you  get  sick  of  it,  but  you'll  get  noth- 
ing out  of  me,"  !ie  said. 


"  Take  him  out,' 


said  Grant. 
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horse.     If  you'll  come  round  to  my  place  for  breakfast 
1 II  be  glad  to  see  you,  Muller." 

"1  come,"  sai.I  Muller.  "  iMit  der  franc  tircur  it  is 
finish  quicker,  but  here  in  der  Republic  we  reverence  have 
lorder  law." 

Grant  laughed  a  little.  "  Well,"  he  said  drily,  "  Tm 
not  quite  sure." 

He  swung  himself  to  the  saddle,  swept  off  his  hat  to  the 
girl,  who  stood  with  the  lantern  light  upon  her  in  the 
doorway,  .niling  but  (lushed,  .n„d  shook  his  bridle. 
1  hen  there  was  a  jingle  that  was  lost  in  the  thud  of  hoofs 
and  the  mcMi  ^-.uished  into  the  shadowy  prairie.  Half  -in 
hour  later  the  homestead  was  once  more  dark  an.l  silent  • 
but  three  men  sent  out  by  firant  were  riding  at  a  reckless' 
gallop  across  the  great  .lusky  1c-a  els.  and  breakfast  was  not 
finished  ,vhen  those  whom  they  had  summoned  reached 
rremont  ranch. 

They  were  young  men  for  the  most  part,  and  Amer- 
icans, though  there  were  a  few  who  had  only  just  become 
so  among  them,  and  two  or  three  whose  grim  faces  and 
grey  hair  told  pf  a  long  struggle  with  adversity.  They 
were  clad  m  blue  shirts  and  jcnn.  and  the  hard  brown 
hands  of  most  betokened  a  close  acquaintance  with  plough 
stilt,  axe,  and  bridle,  though  here  p.nd  there  one  ha<l  from 
his  appearance  evidently  lived  tlelicately.  All  appeare.l 
quietly  resolute,  for  they  knew  that  the  law  which  had 
given  them  the  right  to  buil.l  their  homes  upon  that  prairie 
as  yet  left  them  to  bear  the  risks  attached  to  the  doing  of 
It.  Hitherto,  the  fact  that  the  great  ranchers  harl  made 
hen-  own  laws  an<I  enforced  them  had  been  ignored  or 
tacitly  accepted  by  the  State. 

When  they  were  seated,  one  of  the  men  .leptited  to 
question  the  prisoner,  stood  up.     "  You  can  take  it  that 
there  s  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  "lim,"  he  said. 
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"  Still,"  said  another,  "  we  know  he  is  one  of  Claver- 
ing  s  boys.  ' 

There  was  a  little  murnnir,  for  of  all  the  cattle-barons 
C  avenng  was  the  only  man  who  Iiad  as  yet  earnc.1  !,is 
adversar.es    individual  dislike.     They  were  prepared  t,', 

fi!^  r»,'"  '^  "!'"■"'  ''"""■'"  ""^''"  "'"=■•«'«'  ^vl.ich  they 
had  httle  difficulty  „,  fancying  coincided  with  those  of 
their  country,  demanded  it ;  but  Clavcring.  with  his  grace- 
ful insolence,  ironical  contempt  of  them,  and  thinly-veile.l 
pr.de,  was  a  type  of  all  their  de.nocracy  anathematized 
More  than  one  of  them  had  winced  im.ler  bis  soft  laugh 
and  hghtly  spoken  jibes,  which  rankled  more  than  a  dovni- 
right  injury. 

"  The  question  is  what  we're  going  to  do  with  him," 
said  a  th.rd  speaker. 

.,  il*^-""'?  "'^  '"^^  ^"'"s  murmured,  until  a  man  stood  up. 
There  s  one  cure  for  his  c.i.nplaint,  and  that's  a  sure 
one,  but  I  m  not  going  to  urge  it  now,"  he  said.  "  Hoys 
we  don  t  want  to  be  the  first  to  take  up  the  rifle,  and'  it 
would  make  our  intentions  quite  as  plain  if  we  dressed 
him  in  a  coat  of  tar  and  rode  him  round  the  town  No- 
body would  have  any  use  for  him  after  that,  an<l  it  would 
be  a  bigger  slap  in  Clavering's  face  than  anything  else  we 
could  do  to  him." 

Some  of  the  men  appeared  relieved,  for  it  was  ,-  ■  v.„u 
they  had  no  great  liking  for  the  sterner  altcrnaii^.-  ,;nd 
there  was  acclamation  until  Grant  ro.se  quietly  at  i:.,  i,  -n-l 
of  the  table. 

"  I've  got  to  move  a  negative,"  he  said.  "  It  wot- r! ',^ 
better  if  you  handed  him  to  the  SherifT." 

There  was  astonishment  in  most  of  the  faces,  and  some- 
body .sa.d,  "The  Sheriff!  He'd  let  him  go  right  off 
1  he  caltle-men  have  got  the  screw  on  hi.n." 

"  Well,"  said  Larry  quietly,  "  he  has  done  his  duty  so 
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far,  and  may  do  it  again.     I  figure  we  ought  to  give  him 
the  chance." 

Exclamations  of  dissent  followed,  and  .t  man  with  a 
grim,  lean  face  stood  up.  He  spoke  tolerable  English,  but 
his  accent  differcil  from  that  of  the    est. 

"  The  first  man  put  it  straight  when  he  told  you  there 
was  only  one  cure— the  one  lliey  found  ou,  in  l-"r„  ice  a 
himdred  years  ago,"  he  said.  "  Vou  don't  quhc  realize 
.  it  yet.  You  haven't  lived  as  we  di<!  hack  there  .icross 
the  sea,  and  seen  your  women  thrust  utT  the  pavement 
into  the  gutter  to  make  room  for  an  officer,  or  been  struck 
with  the  sword-hilt  if  you  resented  an  insult  before  your 
fellow  citizens.  Will  you  take  off  ymir  hats  to  the  rich 
men  who  are  trampling  on  you,  you  republicans,  ami. 
while  they  leave  you  the  right  of  speech,  beg  them  to  re- 
spect your  rights  and  liberties?  Uo  that,  and  sit  still  a 
little,  and  they'll  fasten  the  yoke  we'\c  jrroaned  under  on 
your  necks." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  isn't  eloquent,  but  it  isn't  busi- 
ness," said  somebody. 

The  man  laughed  sardonically.  "  That's  where  you're 
wrong,"  he  said.  "  I'm  trying  to  show  you  that  if  you 
want  your  liberties  you've  got  to  figlit  for  them,  and  your 
leader  doesn't  seem  to  know  when,  by  hanging  one  man, 
he  can  save  a  hundred  from  misery.  It's  not  the  man 
who  laid  the  kindling  you're  striking  at,  but,  through  him, 
those  who  employed  him.  Let  them  see  you'll  take  your 
rights  without  leave  of  them.  They've  sent  you  warning 
that  if  you  stay  here  they'll  burn  your  homesteads  down, 
and  they're  waiting  your  answer.  Hang  their  firebug 
where  everyone  can  see  him,  in  the  middle  of  the  town." 

It  was  evident  that  the  men  were  wavering.     They  had 
come  there  with  the  law  behind  them,  but,  from  their 
youth  up,  some  following  visions  that  could  never  be 
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realized,  had  hated  the  hiircaiicrat,  ami  the  rest,  crippic.l 
by  the  want  of  dollars,  had  fought  with  frost  and  drought 
and  hail.  It  uas  also  plain  that  they  felt  the  capture  of 
the  incendiary  had  K'ven  them  nn  opporumity.  Then, 
when  a  word  \\,.u\,]  have  turned  tlie  scale.  Grant  stood  up 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  very  resoii'te  n\  face. 

"  I  slil  nine  a  negative  an/,  an  aniendnient,  boys,"  he 
said.  ■'  first,  thoiiuh  that's  not  ihc  most  important,  be- 
cause I've  a  natural  shrinkinjj  ironi  Initchering-  an  nii- 
anied  man  ."Secondly,  it  v>  ,  not  the  cattle-men  who  sent 
him,  I)in  one  oi  them,  and  just  because  he  meant  to  draw 
you  on  it  wouM  be  the  blaniedest  bad  policy  to  humour 
him.  Would  T.)r,ance.  or  Allonby.  or  the  others,  have 
dme  this  tliiiiM?  They're  hard  liien,  but  they  believe 
they're  ri.^lit,  a,,  we  do,  and  they're  .\niericans.  Now  for 
the  third  reason  :  when  Claverinff  meant  to  burn  Muller's 
homestead,  lie  struck  at  me,  guessing  that  some  of  you 
Would  stand  behind  me.  He  knew  your  temper,  and  he'd 
have  laujfhcd  at  us  as  hot-blooded  rabble— you  know 
how  iie  can  do  it— when  he'd  put  us  in  the  wrong.  Well, 
this  time  well  pive  the  law  a  show." 

There  was  discussion,  but  Larry  sat  still,  saying  noth- 
ing further,  with  a  curious  gravity  in  his  face,  until  a  man 
stood  up  again. 

"  \\'e  think  you're  right,"  he  said.  "  Still,  there's  a 
question.     What  are  you  going  to  do  if  they  try  again  ?  " 

"  Strike."  said  Larry  quietly.  "  I'll  go  with  you  to  the 
hanging  of  the  next  one." 

Nothing  more  was  said,  and  the  men  rode  away  with 
relief  in  their  faces,  though  three  of  them,  girt  with  rifle 
and  bandolier,  trotted  behind  the  wagon  in  which  the 
prisoner  sat. 
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It  was  some  little  time  after  her  arrival  at  Cedar  Range 
when  Miss  Torrance,  who  took  Flora  Schuyler  with  her, 
rode  out  across  the  prairie.  There  were  a  good  many 
things  slie  desired  to  investigate  personally,  and,  though 
a  somewhat  iudepenilent  young  w(jman.  she  was  glad  that 
the  opportunity  of  informing  Torrance  of  her  intention 
was  not  afforded  her,  since  he  had  ridden  off  somewhere 
earlier  in  the  day.  It  also  happened  that  although  the 
days  were  growing  colder  she  arrayed  herself  fastidiously 
in  a  long,  light  skirt,  which  she  had  not  worn  since  she 
left  Cedar,  and  which  with  the  white  hat  that  matched  it 
became  her  better  than  the  conventional  riding  attire. 
Miss  Schuyler  naturally  noticed  this. 

"  Is  it  a  garden  party  we  are  going  to  ?  "  she  asked. 

Hetty  laughed.  "  We  may  meet  some  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  after  staying  with  you  all  that  while  in  New 
York  I  don't  want  to  go  back  on  you.  I  had  the  thing 
specially  made  in  Chicago  for  riding  in." 

Miss  Schuyler  was  not  quite  satisfied,  but  she  made  no 
further  comment,  and  there  was  much  to  occupy  her  atten- 
tion. The  bleached  plain  was  bright  with  sunshine  and 
rolled  back  into  the  distance  under  an  arch  of  cloudless 
blue,  while  the  crisp,  clear  air  stirred  her  blood  like  an 
elixir.  They  swept  up  a  rise  and  down  it,  the  colour 
mantling  in  their  faces,  over  the  long  hollow,  and  up  a 
slope  again,  until,  as  the  white  grass  rolled  behind  her, 
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Flora  Schuyler  yielded  to  the  exhilaration  of  swift  mo- 
tion and,  ihngmg  otT  the  constraint  of  the  city,  rejoiced 
m  the  sprnioy  rush  of  the  nietllesome  beast  heneath  her 
Streaming  white  levels,  tiie  blue  of  the  sliding  sky,  the 
k.ss  of  the  wiiHl  on  her  hot  check,  and  tlic  roar  of  hoofs 
all  reacted  upon  her  until  she  laughed  aloud  when  she 
hurled  her  half-wild  broncho  d„un  a  sl,)pe. 

"This  is  surely  the  finest  country  in  the  world,"  she 

SQKl. 

The  words  were  bl.nvn  behind  her,  but  Hetty  caueht 
some  of  then,,  and,  when  at  last  she  ,lrow  bridle  whei  - 
.1  r,se  ran  steep  and  seamed  with  badger-h.iles  against  the 
sky,  nodded  with  a  little  air  of  pride. 

'' Oh,  yes,  and  it-s  ours.  .Ml  .,f  it."  she  said.  "Worth 
righting  for.  isn't  it?  " 

^^  Flora  Schuyler  laughed  a  little,  but  she  shook  her  head 
It  s  a  pity  one  couldn't  lea\e  that  out.  You  would  stay 
Here  with  your  men  folk  if  there  was  trouble  >  " 
_^  Hetty  looked  at  her  with  a  little  Hash  in  her  eyes. 
\\  by,  of  counsel  It's  our  country.  We  made  it.  and 
Id  go  around  m  rags  and  groom  the  boys'  horses  if  it 
would  hel])  them  to  whip  out  the  men  who  want  to  take 
It  from  us." 

Flora  Schuyler  smile<l  a  trifle  drily.  "  The  trouble  is 
that  when  we  fall  out.  one  is  apt  to  find  as  good  Americans 
as  we  are.  and  sometimes  the  men  we  like  the  most,  stand- 
ing in  with  the  opposition.  It  has  happened  quite  often 
since  the  war." 

Hetty  .shook  her  bridle  impatiently.     "  Then,  of  course 
one  would  not  like  them  any  longer."  she  said. 

Nothing  more  was  said  until  they  crossed  the  ridge 

above  them,  when  Hetty  pulled  her  horse  up      Across 

the  wide  levels  befr.re  her  ad\anced  a  line  of  dusty  teams 

the  sunlight  twinkling  on  the  great  breaker  ploughs  they 
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hauled,  wliile  the  black  loam  rolled  in  softly  gleaming 
waves  behind  them.  They  came  on  with  slow  precision, 
and  in  the  forefro  it  roiled  a  great  machine  that  seamed 
and  rent  the  prairie  into  triple  furrows. 

"  What  are  they  doing  there?  Do  they  belong  to 
you?"  asked  .Miss  Schuyler. 

The  flush  the  wind  had  brought  there  turned  to  a  deeper 
crimson  in  Hetty's  usually  colourless  face.  "To  us!" 
she  said,  and  her  voice  had  a  thrill  of  scorn.  "  They're 
homesteaders.  Ride  down.  I  want  to  see  who's  leading 
thtm." 

She  led  the  way  with  one  little  gloved  hand  clenched  on 
the  dainty  switch  she  held ;  but  before  she  reachetl  the 
foremost  team  the  man  who  pulled  it  up  sprang  down 
from  the  driving-seat  of  the  big  machine.  A  tall  wire 
fence,  with  a  notice  attached  to  it.  barred  his  way.  The 
other  ploughs  stopped  behind  him,  somebody  brought  an 
axe,  and  Hetty  set  her  lips  when  the  glistening  blade 
whirled  high  and  fell.  Thrice  it  flashed  in  the  sunlight, 
swung  by  sinewy  arms,  and  then,  as  the  fence  went  down, 
a  low,  half-articulate  cry  rose  from  the  waiting  men.  It 
was  not  exultant,  but  there  was  in  it  the  suggestion  of  a 
steadfast  purpose. 

Hetty  sat  still  and  looked  at  them,  a  little  sparkle  in  her 
dark  eyes,  and  a  crimson  spot  in  either  cheek,  while  the 
laces  that  hung  from  her  neck  across  the  bodice  of  the 
white  dress  rose  and  fell.  It  occurred  to  Flora  Schuyler 
that  she  had  never  seen  her  companion  look  half  so  well, 
and  she  waited  with  strained  ex])ectancy  for  what  should 
follow,  realizing,  with  the  dramatic  instinct  most  women 
have,  who  the  man  with  the  axe  must  he.  He  turned 
slowdy,  straightening  his  back  and  stood  for  a  moment 
erect  and  statuesque,  with  the  blue  shirt  open  at  his 
bronzed  neck  and  the  great  axe  gleaming  in  his  hand ;  and 
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Hetty  gasped.  Miss  Scliuyler's  surniisc  was  verified,  for 
it  was  Lany  Grant. 

"  Larry,"  said  her  cumpanion.  and  her  voice  liad  a 
curious  ring,  "  what  are  yuu  doing  here  ?  " 

Tlie  man,  who  appeared  to  ignore  tlie  (piestion,  swung 
off  his  wide  hat.  "  Aren't  you  and  Miss  Schuyler  rather 
far  from  home?  "  he  asked. 

Flora  Schuyler  understood  him  when,  glancing  round, 
she  noticed  tlic  figure  of  a  mounted  man  forced  up  against 
the  skyline  here  and  there.  Hetty,  however,  had  evi- 
dently not  seen  them. 

"  I  want  an  answer,  please,"  she  said. 

"  Well."  said  Larry  gravely,  "  I  was  cutting  down  that 
fence." 

"  Why  were  you  cutting  it  down  ?  "  persisted  Miss 
Torrance. 

"  It  was  in  the  way." 

"  Of  what  ?  " 

Grant  turned  and  pointed  to  the  men,  sturdy  toilers 
starved  out  of  bleak  Dakota  and  axe-men  farmers  from 
the  forests  of  Micliigan.  "  Of  t'-  -..  and  the  rest  who  are 
coming  by  and  by,"  he  said.  "  .  all,  I  don't  want  to  go 
into  that ;  and  you  seem  angry.  You  haven't  offered  to 
shake  hands  with  me,  Hetty." 

Miss  Torrance  sat  very  still,  one  hand  on  the  switch, 
and  another  on  the  bridle,  looking  at  him  with  a  little 
scornful  smile  on  her  lips.  Then  she  glanced  at  the 
prairie  beyond  the  severed  fence. 

"  That  land  belongs  to  my  friends,"  she  said. 
Grant's  face  grew  a  trifle  wistful,  but  his  voice  was 
grave.  ^  "  They  have  had  the  use  of  it,  but  it  belongs  to 
the  United  States,  and  other  people  have  the  right  to  farm 
there  now.  Still,  that  needn't  make  any  trouble  between 
you  and  me." 
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"No?"  said  the  girl,  with  a  curious  hardness  -n  her 
inflection ;  but  her  face  softened  suddenly.  "  Larry, 
while  you  (jnly  talked  we  didn't  mind ;  but  no  one  .'ancied 
you  would  have  d(jne  this.  Vcs.  I'm  angry  with  you.  I 
ha\e  been  home  'most  a  niontli.  and  you  never  rode  over 
to  see  me;  while  now  you  want  to  talk  politics." 

Grant  smiled  a  trille  wearily.  '•  I  would  sooner  talk 
about  anything  else:  and  if  you  ask  him.  your  father  will 
tell  you  why  1  have  not  been  to  the  range.  I  don't  want 
to  make  you  angry.  Hetty." 

_"  Then  you  will  give  up  this  foolishness  and  make 
friends  with  us  again."  said  the  girl,  very  graciously.  "  It 
can't  come  to  anything.  Larry,  and  you  are  one  of  us. 
You  couldn't  want  to  take  away  our  land  and  give  it  to 
this  rabble  ?  " 

Hetty  was  wholly  bewitching,  as  even  Flora  Schuyler, 
who  fancied  she  understood  the  grimness  in  the  man's 
face,  felt  just  then.  He,  however,  looked  away  across  the 
praine.  and  the  movement  had  its  significance  to  one  of 
the  company,  who,  ha\ing  les.;  at  stake,  was  the  more  ob- 
servant. When  he  turned  again,  however,  he  seemed  to 
stand  very  straight. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't."  he  said. 

"  No?  "  said  Hetty,  still  graciously.  "  Not  even  when 
I  ask  you  ?  " 

Grant  shook  his  head.  "  They  have  my  word,  and 
you  wouldn't  like  me  to  go  back  upon  what  I  feel  is 
right,"  he  said. 

Hetty  laughed.  "  If  yoi,  will  think  a  little,  you  can't 
help  seeing  that  you  are  \ery  wrong." 
^^  Again  the  little  weary  smile  crept  into  Grant's  face. 
"  One  naturally  thinks  a  good  deal  before  starting  in  with 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  I  have  to  go  through.  I  can't  stop 
now,  even  to  please  you.  But  can't  we  still  be  friends?  " 
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For  a  moment  there  was  astonishment  in  the  girl's  face, 
then  it  flushed,  and  as  her  lips  liardcncd  and  every  hne  in 
her  shght  figure  seemed  to  grow  rigid,  she  reminded  Miss 
Schuyler  of  the  autocrat  of  Cedar  Range. 

"  Vou  ask  me  that?  "  :.;ie  said.  "  You,  an  .Vmerican, 
turning  Dutchmen  and  these  bush-choppers  loose  upon 
the  people  you  belong  to.  Can't  you  see  what  the  answer 
must  be?  " 

Grant  did  apparently,  for  he  mutely  bent  his  liead ;  but 
there  was  a  shout  just  then,  and  when  one  of  the  \'°dettes 
on  the  skyline  suddenly  moved  forward  he  seized  Miss 
Torrance's  bridle  and  wheeled  her  horse. 

"Ride  back  to  the  Range,"  he  said  sharply,  "as 
straight  as  you  can.  Tell  your  father  that  you  ;net  me. 
Let  your  horse  go,  Miss  Schuyler." 

As  he  spoke  he  brought  his  hand  down  upon  the  beast's 
flank  and  it  went  forward  with  a  bound.  The  one  Flora 
Schuyler  rode  flung  up  its  head,  and  in  another  moment 
they  were  sweeping  at  a  gallop  across  the  prairie.  .^ 
mile  had  been  left  behind  before  Hetty  could  pull  her  half- 
broken  horse  up ;  but  the  struggle  that  taxed  every  sinew 
had  been  beneficial,  and  she  laughed  a  trifle  breathlessly. 
"  I'm  afraid  I  lost  my  temper;  and  I'm  angry  yet,''  she 
said.  "  It's  the  first  time  Larry  wouldn't  do  what  I  asked 
him.  and  it  was  mean  of  him  to  send  us  off  like  that,  just 
when  one  wanted  to  put  on  all  one's  dignity." 

Miss  Schuyler  appeared  thoughtful.  "  I  fancy  he  did 
it  because  it  was  necessary.  Didn't  it  strike  you  that  you 
were  hurting  him?  That  is  a  good  man  and  an  honest 
one,  though,  of  course,  he  may  be  mistaken." 

"  He  must  be,"  said  Hetty.     "  Now  I  used  to  think 
ever  so  much  of  Larry,  and  that  is  why  I  got  angry  with 
him.     It  isn't  nice  to  feel  one  has  been  fooled.     How  can 
he  be  good  when  he  wants  to  take  our  land  from  us  ?  " 
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Flora  Schuyler  laughed.  "  Vou  arc  riuite  (leliglitful 
Hetty,  now  ami  then.  Vou  have  read  a  little,  and  been 
taught  history.     Can't  you  remember  any  ?  " 

,.  " ,•-"'  >'^^'"'  ^•'''''  "^'"y-  \\'''i  :'  little  thoughtful  nod. 
Still,  the  men  who  made  the  trouble  in  those  old  day.s 
v'-ere  usually  buried  before  anyone  was  quito  sure  whether 
they  were  right  or  not.  'J"ry  to  jjut  yourself  in  my  place 
What  would  you  do .'  " 

There  was  a  .somewhat  curious  look  in  Miss  Schuyler's 
blue  eyes.  "  I  think  if  I  had  known  a  man  likc  that  one 
as  long  as  you  have  done,  I  should  believe  in  him— what- 
ever he  did." 

"  Well,"  said  Hetty  gravely,  "  if  you  had,  just  as  long 
as  you  could  remember,  seen  your  father  and  his  friends 
taking  no  pleasure,  but  working  every  day,  and  putting 
most  of  every  dollar  they  made  back  inio  the  ranch,  you 
would  find  it  (|uite  difificult  to  believe  that  the  man  who 
meant  to  take  it  from  them  now  they  were  gettin"  old 
and  wanted  to  rest  and  enjoy  what  they  h;.d  worked  for 
was  doing  good." 

^Flora  Schuyler  nr.dded.     "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  would. 
It's  quite  an  okl  trouble.     There  are  two  ways  of  looking  » 
at  everything,  and  other  f61ks  have  had  to  worry  over 
them  right  back  to  the  beginning." 

Then  she  suddenly  tightened  her  grasp  on  the  bridle, 
for  the  ringing  of  a  rifle  rose,  sharp  and  portentous,  from 
beyond  the  rise.  The  colour  faded  in  her  cheek,  and 
Hetty  leaned  forward  a  trifle  in  her  saddle,  with  lips 
slightly  parted,  as  though  in  strained  expectancy.  No 
sound  now  reached  them  from  beyond  the  low'  white 
ridge  that  hemmed  in  their  vision  but  a  faint  drumming 
of  hoofs.  Then  Flora  Schuyler  answered  the  question 
in  her  companion's  eyes. 

"  I  think  it  was  only  a  warning,"  she  said. 
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She  wlicclcd  licr  horse  and  they  rode  on  slowly,  hcariiiK 
noiliiiis  fiirtlier,  until  the  Kanjje  nwe  fruni  hehind  the  big 
hircli  hhiff.  Torrance  had  returned  when  they  reached  it, 
and  Hetty  found  him  in  his  ol'licc  room. 

"  I  met  Larry  on  the  prairie,  and  of  course  I  talked  to 
hiin."  she  said.  "  1  asked  him  wliy  he  had  not  been  to 
the  RauRe,  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  would  be  better  if  he 
did  not  come." 

Torrance  smiled  drily.  "  Then  I  guess  he  .ihowed 
quite  commendable  taste  as  well  as  good  sense.  You 
arc  still  decided  not  to  guliack  to  Xew  York.  Hetty?  " 

"  Yes."  said  the  girl,  with  a  little  resolute  nod.  "  You 
sec,  I  can't  help  being  young  and  just  a  little  good-look- 
ing, but  I'm  Miss  Torrance  of  Cedar  all  the  time." 

Torrance's  face  was  usually  grim,  but  it  grew  a  trifle 
softer  then.  "  Hetty."  he  said,  "  they  taught  you  a  good 
many  things  I  never  heard  of  at  that  Boston  school,  but 
I'm  not  sure  you  know  that  all  trade  and  industry  is  built 
upon  just  this  fact :  what  a  man  has  made  and  worked 
hard  for  is  his  own.  Would  anyone  put  up  houses  or 
raise  cattle  if  he  thought  his  neighbours  could  take  them 
from  him?  Now  there's  going  to  be  trouble  over  that 
c|uestion  here,  and.  though  it  isn't  likely,  your  father  may 
be  beaten  down.  He  may  have  to  do  things  that  wouldn't 
seem  quite  nice  to  a  dainty  _\oinig  woman,  and  folks  may 
denounce  him ;  but  it's  quite  plain  that  if  you  stay  here 
you  will  have  to  stand  in  with  somebody." 

The  girl,  wl.o  w^as  touched  by  the  unusual  tenderness 
in  his  eyes,  sat  down  upon  the  table,  and  slipped  an  arm 
about  his  neck. 

"Who  would  I  stand  in  with  but  you?"  she  said. 
"  We'll  whip  the  rustlers  out  of  the  country,  and,  whether 
it  sounds  nice  at  the  time  or  not,  you  couldn't  do  anything 
but  the  square  thing." 
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Torrance  kissed  Iier  pravely,  Intt  he  si>fhc(l  ami  liis  face 
grew  stern  apain  when  she  slipped  unt  of  the  room. 

"  There  will  nr)t  be  many  who  will  come  through  this 
trouble  with  hands  ijuite  clean."  he  said. 

It  was  diirinjj  'he  afternoon,  and  Torrance  had  driven 
oflf  again,  when,  as  the  two  girls  were  sitting  in  the  little 
room  which  was  set  apart  for  tlieni,  a  horseman  rode  up 
to  the  Range,  and  Mora  Schuyler,  who  was  nearest  the 
window,  drew  back  the  curtain. 

"  That  man  should  sit  on  horseback  always."  she  said; 
"  he's  (juite  a  picture." 

ffetty  nodded.  "  Ves,"  she  said.  "  Still,  you  told  me 
you  didn't  like  him.  It's  Clavenng.  Now,  I  wonder 
what  he  put  those  things  on  for—he  doesn't  wear  them 
very  often— and  whether  he  knew  my  father  wasn't 
here." 

Clavering  would  probably  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  most  young  women  just  then,  for  he  had  dressed  him- 
self in  the  f.ishion  the  prairie  stockriders  were  addicted 
to,  as  he  did  occasionally,  perhaps  because  he  knew  it 
stjited  him.  He  had  artistic  perceptions,  and  could  adapt 
himself  harmoniously  to  his  surroundings,  and  he  knew 
Hetty's  appreciation  of  the  picturesque.  His  sallow  face 
showed  clean  cut  almost  to  feminine  refinement  under  the 
wide  hat,  and  the  blue  shirt  which  clung  about  him  dis- 
played his  slender  symmetry.  It  was.  however,  not  made 
of  flannel,  but  apparently  of  silk,  and  the  embroiderea 
deerskin  jacket  which  showed  the  squareness  of  his  shoul- 
ders, was  not  nnlv  daintily  wrought,  but  had  evidently 
cost  a  good  man}  dollars.  His  loose  trousers  and  silver 
spurs  were  made  in  Mexican  fashion :  but  the  bolu.iess  of 
the  dark  eyes,  and  the  pride  that  revealed  itself  in  tne 
very  pose  of  the  nan,  redeemed  him  from  any  laint  of 
vanity. 
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He  sat  still  until  a  hircl  man  came-  tij),  then  swmiR  him- 
self fp  '11  the  sa.l.llc,  aii.l  in  aii.,ihcT  feu  nuiments  lia.l 
cntcn      lie  room  with  his  wide  hat  in  his  hand. 

"  Vou  find  lis  alone"  said  iktty.  "Arc  you  aston- 
ished ? 

••  I  am  content,"  said  Clavering.  "  Why  do  you  ask 
me?  ' 

"  Well,"  said  Hetty  naively,  "  I  fancied  vou  must  have 
seen  my  father  on  the  prairie,  and  could  have  stopped  him 
if  you  h..d  wanted  to." 

'I'here  was  a  little  Hash  in  Claxerinp's  dark  eyes  that 
w-a.s  very  eloquent.  "The  fxt  is,  I  did.  Still,  I  was 
afraid  he  would  want  to  take  me  alonR-  with  him." 

lietty    laufrhcd.     "I    am    prowinp    up,"    she    .said. 

Three  years  ago  you  wouldn't  have  wasted  those 
speeches  on  inc.  Well,  you  can  sit  d.jwn  and  talk  to 
Flora." 

Clavering  di<l 
cured  (piestion, 
try?" 

"  There's  something  in  its  bigness  that  gets  hold  of 
one."  said  Miss  Schuyler,  "  One  feels  free  out  here  on 
these  ivide  levels  in  the  wind  and  sun." 

Clavering  nodded,  and  Flora  Schuyler  fancied  from  his 
alertness  that  he  had  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity. 
"  It  would  be  wise  to  enjoy  it  while  you  can,"  he  said. 
"  In  another  year  or  two  the  freedom  may  be  gone,  and 
the  prairie  shut  ofif  in  little  s(|uares  by  wire'  fences.  Then 
one  will  be  permitted  to  ride  along  a  trail  between  rows 
of  squalid  homestea...,  Hanked  by  piles  of  old  boots  and 
provision-cans.  We  will  have  exchanged  the  stockrider 
for  the  slouching  farmer  with  a  swarm  of  unkempt  chil- 
dren and  1  slatternly,  scolding  wife  then." 

"You  believe  that  will  come  about?"  asked  Miss 
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Scliiiyler,  giving  him  the  lead  she  felt  he  was  waitim' 
fo--. 

Clavering  looked  tlioiiglitfiil.  "  It  w<iiil(l  never  omiic 
if  we  stood  loyally  together,  but — an<l  it  is  ijainful  to 
admit  it — GDC  or  two  of  oii'-  ixiople  scvni  (|iiitc  willing  to 
destroy  their  friends  to  gain  cheap  pM^nlarity  by  truck 
ling  to  the  rabble.  Of  course,  we  could  spare  those  men 
quite  well,  but  they  know  our  weak  poiTits,  and  can  do 
a  good  deal  of  harm  by  betraying  tliem." 

"Now,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  sparkle  in  her  eyes,  "you 
know  quite  well  that  if  some  of  them  are  mistaken  they 
will  do  nothing  mean.  Can't  they  have  their  notions  and 
be  straight  men?  " 

"  It  is  quite  difficult  to  believe  it,"  said  Cla\  ering.  "  I 
will  tell  you  what  one  or  two  of  them  did.  There  was 
trouble  down  at  Gordon's  place  fifty  miles  west,  and  his 
cowboys  whipped  off  a  band  of  Dutchmen  who  wanted  to 
pull  his  fences  down.  Well,  they  came  back  a  night  or 
two  later  with  a  mob  of  Americans,  and  laid  hands  on  the 
homestead.  We  are  proud  of  the  respect  we  pay  women 
in  this  country.  Miss  Schuyler,  but  that  night  Mrs.  Gor- 
don's and  her  daughters'  rooms  were  broken  into,  and 
the  girls  turned  out  on  the  prairie.  It  was  raining,  and  I 
believe  they  were  not  even  allowed  to  provide  themselves 
with  suitable  clothing.  Of  course,  nothing  of  that  kind 
could  happen  here,  or  I  would  not  ha\e  told  you." 

Hetty's  voice  was  curiously  quiet  as  siie  asked,  "  Was 
nothing  done  to  provoke  them?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Clavering,  with  a  dry  smile,  "  Gordon 
shot  one  of  them  ;  but  is  it  astonishing?  What  would  you 
pxpect  of  an  American  if  a  horde  of  rabble  who  held 
nothing  sacred  poured  into  his  house  it  night?  Oh,  yes, 
he  shot  one  of  them,  and  would  have  given  them  the  mag- 
azine, only  that  somebody  felled  him  with  an  axe.  The 
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only  grazed,  but  Gordon  is  lying  senseless 


Dittclmi.ui  w;i 
still." 

There  was  an  iiii|)rcssi\e  silence,  and  the  man  sat  >li  1 
with  the  veins  on  his  f.irehead  a  trille  •  ' ulleii  ami  a  (;l"\v 
in  his  eyes.  His  sinry  was  also  accurate,  so  far  as  it 
went;  but  he  had,  with  a  purpose,  not  told  the  wiiolc 

of   il. 

"  Vou  are  >ure  there  were  Ai  ricans  among  them?  " 
asked  Hetty,  very  <|uielly. 

"  They  were  led  by  .\mericans.  You  know  one  or  two 
of  them." 

"  Xo,"  .said  Hetty,  almost  fiercely.  "I  don't  know. 
But  Larry  wasn't  there?" 

Clavcrnifj  shook  his  head,  I)ut  tliere  was  a  cui.'ous  inci- 
siveness  in  his  tone.  "  Still,  we  found  out  that  his  com- 
mittee was  consulted  and  C(junten.-  ced  the  affair." 

"  Then  Larry  wasn't  at  the  m  ing,"  said  Miss  Tor- 
rance.    "  He  couldn't  have  been." 

Clavering  made  her  a  little  and  very  graceful  inclina- 
tion.   "  One  would  respect  such  faitli  as  yours 

Miss  Schuyler,  who  was  a  young  woman  of  s^  e  pene- 
tration, deftly  changed  the  topic,  and  Claveringcame  near 
to  pleasing  her,  but  he  ditl  not  quite  succeed,  before  he 
took  his  departure.  Then  Hetty  glanced  inquiringly  at 
her  companion. 

Flfjra  Schuyler  nodded.  "  I  know  just  what  you  mean, 
and  I  was  mistaken." 

"  Yes?  "  said  Hetty.     "  Then  you  like  him?  " 

Miss  Schuyler  shook  her  head.  "  No.  I  fancied  he 
was  clever,  and  he  didn't  come  up  to  my  expectations. 
You  see.  he  was  too  obvious." 

"  .About  Larry?  " 

"  Yes.    Are  you  not  just  a  little  inconsistent,  Hetty?  " 

Miss  Torrance  laughed.  "  I  don't  know,"  she  said. 
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"  I  am,  of  course,  quite  angry  with  Larry,  but  nobody  eNe 
lias  a  right  to  abuse  him." 

I'lora  Schuyler  said  nothing  further,  and  wliile  slie  •^at 
in  thoughtful  silence  Clavering  walked  down  the  hall 
with  Hetty's  maid.  He  was  a  well-favoured  man,  and 
the  girl  was  vain.  She  blushed  when  he  looked  down  on 
her  with  a  trace  of  admiration  in  his  smile. 

"  You  like  the  prairie?  "  he  said. 

She  admitted  that  she  was  pleased  with  what  she  had 
seen  of  it,  and  Cla\cring's  assumed  a<hniration  became 
bolder. 

Well.  It's  a  good  country,  and  diiifcrent  from  the 
East,"  he  said.  "  There  are  a  good  many  more  dollars 
to  be  picked  up  here,  and  pretty  women  arc  (|uite  scarce 
1  liey  usually  get  married  right  off  to  a  rancher.  Nou-  I 
picss  you  came  out  to  better  yourself.  It  takes  nuite  a 
long  tmic  to  get  rich  down  East." 

The  girl  blushed  again,  and  when  she  informed  him 
that  she  had  a  crippled  sister  «ho  was  a  charge  on  the 
family,  Cla\ering  smiled  as  he  drew  on  a  leather  glove. 
"  You'll  find  you  have  struck  the  right  place,"  he  said 
"Now  I  wonder  if  you  could  fix  a  pin  or  something  in 
this  button  shank.     It's  coming  off,  you  see." 

The  girl  did  it,  and  when  he  went  out  found  a  bill 
lying  on  the  table  where  he  had  been  standing.  The 
value  of  it  somewhat  astonished  her,  but  after  a  little 
deliberation  she  put  it  in  her  pocket. 

"  If  he  doesn't  ask  for  it  when  he  comes  back  I'll  know 
he  meant  me  to  keep  it,"  she  said. 
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Miss  Schuyler  had  conjectured  correctly  respecting 
the  rifle-shot  which  announced  the  arrival  of  a  mes- 
senger; a  few  minutes  after  the  puff  of  white  smoke  on 
the  crest  of  the  rise  had  drifted  away,  a  mounted  man 
rode  up  to  Grant  at  a  gallop.  His  horse  was  white  with 
dust  and  spume,  but  his  spurs  were  red. 

"  Railroad  district  executi\e  sent  me  on  to  let  you 
know  the  Sheriff  had  lost  your  man,"  he  said. 

"  Lost  him,"  said  Grant. 

"  Well,"  said  the  horseman,  "  put  it  as  it  pleases  you, 
but,  as  he  had  him  in  the  jail,  it  seems  quite  likely  he  let 
him  go." 

There  was  a  growl  from  the  teamsters  who  had  clus- 
tered round,  and  Grant's  face  grew  stern.  "  lie  was  able 
to  hold  the  two  homesteaders  Clavering's  boys  brought 
him." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  other,  "  he  has  them  tight  enough. 
You'll  remember  one  of  the  cattle-boys  and  a  storekeeper 
got  hurt  during  the  trouble,  and  our  men  are  nut  going  to 
have  much  show  at  the  trial  Torrance  and  the  Sheriff 
are  fixing  up  I  " 

"  Then,"  said  Grant  wearily,  "  we'll  stop  that  trial. 
You  \yill  get  a  fresh  horse  in  my  stable  and  tell  your 
executive  I'm  going  to  take  our  men  out  of  jail,  and  if  it 
suits  them  to  stand  in  they  can  meet  us  at  the  trail  forks, 
Thursday,  ten  at  night." 
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The  man  nodded.  "  I'm  tolerably  played  out,  but  I'll 
start  back  right  now,"  he  said. 

He  rode  off  towards  the  homestead,  and  Grant  turned 
to  the  rest.  "Jake,  you'll  take  the  eastern  round; 
Charley,  you'll  ride  west.  Give  them  the  handful  of  oats 
at  every  shanty  to  show  it's  urgent.  They're  to  be  at 
Fremont  in  riding  order  at  nine  to-morrow  night." 

In  another  ten  minutes  the  men  were  riding  hard  across 
the  prairie,  and  Grant,  witli  a  sigii,  went  on  with  his 
plougliing.  It  would  be  next  year  before  he  could  sow, 
and  whether  he  would  ever  reap  the  crop  was  more  than 
any  man  in  that  region  would  have  ventured  to  predict. 
He  worked  however,  until  the  stars  were  out  that  night 
and  commenced  again  when  the  red  sun  crept  up  above 
the  prairie  rim  the  next  day ;  but  soon  after  dusk  moimted 
men  rode  up  one  by  one  to  Fremont  ranch.  They  rode 
good  horses,  and  each  carried  a  Winchester  rifle  slung 
behind  him  when  they  assembled,  silent  and  grim,  in  the 
big  living-room. 

"  Boys,"  said  Grant  quietly,  "  we  have  borne  a  good 
deal,  and  tried  to  keep  the  law,  but  it  is  plain  that  the 
cattle-men,  who  bought  it  up,  have  left  none  for  us. 
Now,  the  Sheriff,  who  has  the  two  homesteaders  safe, 
has  let  the  man  we  sent  him  go." 

There  was  an  ominous  murmur  and  Grant  went  on. 
"  The  homesteaders,  who  only  wanted  to  buy  food  and 
raised  no  trouble  until  they  were  fired  on,  will  be  tried 
by  the  cattle-men,  and  I  needn't  tell  you  what  kind  of 
chance  they'll  get.  We  pledged  ourselves  to  see  they  had 
fair  play  when  they  came  in,  and  there's  only  one  means 
of  getting  it.  We  are  going  to  take  them  from  the 
Sheriff,  but  there  will  be  no  fighting.  We'll  ride  in 
strong  enough  to  leave  no  use  for  tliat.  Now.  before  we 
start,  are  you  all  willing  to  ride  with  me  ?  " 
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Again  a  hoarse  murmur  answered  him,  and  Grant 
glancnig  down  tlie  row  of  set  faces  under  the  big  lamps' 
was  satisfied. 

"  Then  we'll  have  supper,"  he  said  quietly.  "  It  may 
be  a  long  while  before  any  of  us  gets  a  nioal  again." 

It  was  a  silent  repast.  As  yet  the  homesteaders,  at 
least  m  that  district,  had  met  contumely  with  patience 
and  resisted  passively  each  attempt  to  dislodge  them, 
though  it  had  cost  their  leader  a  strenuous  effort  to  re- 
stram  the  more  ardent  from  the  excesses  some  of  their 
comrades  farther  east  had  already  committed ;  but  at  last 
the  most  peaceful  of  them  felt  that  the  time  to  strike  in 
turn  had  come.  They  mounted  when  supper  was  over 
and  rode  in  silence  past  willow  bluff  and  dusky  rise  across 
the  desolate  waste.  The  badger  heard  the  jingle  of  their 
bridles,  and  now  and  then  a  lonely  coyote,  startled  by  the 
soft  drumming  of  the  hoofs,  rose  with  bristling  fur  and 
howled ;  but  no  cowboy  heard  their  passage,  or  saw  them 
wmd  in  and  out  through  devious  hollows  when  daylight 
came.  Still,  here  and  there  an  anxious  woman  stood, 
with  hazy  eyes,  in  the  door  of  a  lonely  shanty,  wondering 
whether  the  man  she  had  sent  out  to  strike  for  the  home 
he  had  built  her  would  ever  ride  back  again.  For  they, 
too,  had  their  part  in  the  struggle,  and  it  was  perhaps  the 
hardest  one. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  they  rode  into  the  wooden 
town.  Here  and  there  a  window  was  flung  open ;  but  the 
night  was  thick  and  dark,  and  there  was  little  to  see  but 
the  dust  that  whirled  about  the  dimly  flitting  forms. 
That,  however,  was  nothing  unusual,  for  of  late  squad- 
rons of  stockriders  and  droves  of  weary  cattle  had  passed 
into  the  town ;  and  a  long  row  of  shadowy  frame  houses 
had  been  left  behind  before  the  fears  of  any  citizen  were 
aroused.  It  was,  perhaps,  their  silent  haste  that  betrayed 
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the  horsemen,  for  they  rode  in  ordered  ranks  without  a 
word,  as  men  who  have  grim  business  in  liand,  until  a 
hoarse  shout  went  up.  Then  a  pistol  flashed  in  the  dark- 
ness in  front  of  them,  doors  were  flung  open,  lights  began 
to  blink,  and  a  half-seen  horseman  came  on  at  a  gallop 
down  the  shadowy  street.  He  pulled  his  horse  up  within 
a  pistol-shot  from  the  homesteaders,  and  sat  still  in  his 
saddle  staring  at  them. 

"  You'll  have  to  get  down,  boys,  or  tell  me  what  you 
want,"  he  said.  "  You  can't  ride  through  iiorc  at  night 
without  a  permit." 

There  was  a  little  ironical  laughter,  and  somebody 
asked,  "  Who's  going  to  stop  us  ?  " 

"  The  Sheriff's  guard,"  said  the  horseman.  "  Stop 
right  where  you  are  until  I  bring  them." 

"  Keep  clear,"  said  Grant  sternly,  "  or  we'll  ride  over 
you.     Forward,  boys !  " 

There  was  a  jingle  of  bridles,  and  the  other  man 
wheeled  hi';  horse  as  the  heels  went  home.  Quick  as  he 
was,  the  foremost  riders  were  almost  upon  him,  and  as  he 
went  down  the  street  at  a  gallop  the  wooden  houses  flung 
back  a  roar  of  hoofs.  Every  door  was  open  now  and  the 
citizens  peering  out.  Lights  flashed  in  the  windows,  and 
somebody  cried,  "  The  rustler  boys  are  coming !  " 

Other  voices  took  up  the  cry ;  hoots  of  derision  ming  jd 
with  shouts  of  greeting,  but  still,  without  an  answer,  the 
men  from  the  prairie  rode  on.  Grant  peering  into  the 
darkness  as  he  swung  in  his  saddle  at  the  head  of  them. 
He  saw  one  or  two  mounted  men  wheel  their  horses,  and 
more  on  foot  spring  clear  of  the  hoofs,  and  then  the 
flash  of  a  rifle  beneath  the  black  front  of  a  building.  A 
flagstaff  ran  up  into  the  night  above  it,  and  there  were 
shadowy  objects  upon  the  verandah.  Grant  threw  up  a 
hand. 
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"  We're  here,  boys,"  he  said. 

Then  it  became  evident  that  every  man's  part  had  been 
allotted  h.m,  for  while  the  hindmost  wheeled  their  horses 
and  then  sat  still,  with  rifles  across  their  saddles  barring 
the  road  by  which  they  had  come,  the  foremost  pressed 
on,  until,  pulling  up,  they  left  a  space  behind  them  and 
commanded  the  street  in  front.  The  rest  dismounted, 
and  while  one  man  stood  at  the  heads  of  every  pair  of 
horses,  the  rest  clustered  round  Grant  in  the  middle  „f  the 
open  space.  The  jail  rose  dark  and  silent  uefore  them 
and  for  the  space  of  a  moment  or  two  there  was  an  im- 
pressive stillness.  It  was  broken  by  a  shout  from  one 
of  the  rearguard. 

"There's  quite  a  crowd  rolling  up.  Get  through  as 
quick  as  you  can  I  "  ^ 

Gra.it  stood  forward.  "  We'll  give  you  half  a  minute 
to  send  somebody  out  to  talk  to  us,  and  then  we're  com- 
ing in,    he  said. 

The  time  was  almost  up  before  a  voice  rose  from  the 
building:  Who  are  you,  any  way,  and  what  do  you 
want  ?  ■' 

cu"  homesteaders,"  was  the  answer.     "  We  want  the 
Shenflf. '  , 

"  Well,"  said  somebody,  "  I'll  tell  him." 

Except  for  a  growing  clamour  in  the  street  behind 
there  was  silence  until  Breckenridge,  who  stood  near 
Orant  touched  him, 

"  I  don't  want  to  meddle,  but  aren't  we  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  securing  their  prisoners  or  making 
their  defences  good  ?  "  he  said. 

"That's  sense,  any  way,"  said  another  man.  "It 
would  be  'way  better  to  go  right  in  now,  while 
we  can. 

Grant  shook  his  head.     "  You  have  left  this  thing  to 
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me,  and  I  want  to  put  it  through  without  losing  a  man. 
Men  don't  usually  back  down  when  the  shooting  begins." 

Then  a  voice  rose  from  the  building :  "  You  wanted  the 
Sheriff.     Here  he  is." 

A  shadowy  figure  appeared  at  a  window,  and  there 
was  a  murmur  from  Grant's  men. 

"  He  needn't  be  bashful,"  said  one  of  them.  "  No- 
body's going  to  hurt  him.  Can't  you  bring  a  light,  so 
we  can  see  him  ?  " 

A  burst  of  laughter  followed,  and  Grant  held  up  his 
hand.  "  It  would  be  better,  Sheriff ;  and  you  have  my 
word  that  we'll  give  you  notice  before  we  do  anything  if 
we  can't  come  to  terms." 

It  seemed  from  the  delay  that  the  Sheriff  was  unde- 
cided, but  at  last  a  light  was  brought,  and  the  men  below 
saw  him  standing  at  the  window  with  an  anxious  face, 
and  behind  him  two  men  with  rifles,  whose  dress  pro- 
claimed them  stockriders.  He  could  also  see  the  horse- 
men below,  as  Grant,  who  waited  until  the  sight  had  made 
its  due  impression,  had  intended  that  he  should.  There 
were  a  good  many  of  them,  and  the  effect  of  their  silence 
and  the  twinkling  of  light  on  their  rifles  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  uproar  would  have  been. 

"  Now  you  can  see  me,  you  needn't  keep  me  waiting," 
said  the  Sheriff,  with  an  attempt  at  jauniiness  which  be- 
trayed his  anxiety.     "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Two  of  your  prisoners,"  said  Grant. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  can't  have  them,"  said  the  Sheriff. 
"  Hadn't  you  better  ride  home  again  before  I  turn  the 
boys  loose  on  you  ?  " 

But  his  voice  was  not  quite  in  keeping  with  his  words, 
and  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  he  had  turned  his  face 
aside. 

"  It's  a  little  too  far  to  ride  back  without  getting  what 
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we  came  for,"  said  Grant  quietly.  "  Now,  we  have  no 
great  use  for  talking.  We  want  two  homesteaders,  and 
we  mean  to  get  tlieni ;  but  that  will  satisfy  us." 

"  You  want  nobody  else?  " 

"  No.  You  can  keep  your  criminals,  or  let  them  go, 
just  as  it  suits  you." 

There  was  a  laugh  from  some  of  the  horsemen,  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  crowd  and  swelled  into  a  storm  (jf 
cries.  Some  expressed  approval,  others  anger,  and  the 
Sheriff  stepped  backwards. 

"  Then,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  if  you  want  your  friends, 
you  must  take  them." 

The  next  momen,.  lie  window  shut  with  a  bang,  and 
the  light  died  out,  leaving  the  building  once  more  in 
darkness. 

"  Get  to  work."  said  Grant.  "  Forward,  those  who 
are  going  to  cover  the  axe-men !  " 

There  was  a  (lash  from  the  verandah,  apparently  in 
protest  and  without  intent  to  hurt,  for  the  next  moment 
a  few  half-seen  objects  flung  themselves  over  the  bal- 
ustrade as  the  men  with  the  axes  came  up,  and  others 
with  rifles  took  their  places  a  few  paces  behind  them. 
Then  one  of  the  horsemen  shouted  a  question. 

"  Let  them  pass,"  said  Grant. 

The  door  v/as  solid  and  braced  with  iron,  but  those  who 
assailed  it  had  swung  the  axe  since  they  had  the  strength 
to  lift  it,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  men  it  is  a  very  effective 
implement.  The  door  shook  and  rattled  as  the  great 
blades  whirled  and  fell,  each  one  dropping  into  the  notch 
the  other  had  made ;  the  men  panted  as  they  smote ;  the 
splinters  flew  in  showers. 

"  Holding  out  still !  "  gasped  one  of  them.     "  There's 
iron  here.     Get  some  of  the  boys  to  chop  that  redwood 
pillar,  and  we'll  drive  it  down." 
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There  was  an  approving  murmur,  ijut  Grant  grasped 
the  man  by  the  shoulder.  "  Xo,"  he  said.  "  We  iiaven't 
come  to  wreci<  the  town.  I've  another  plan  if  you're 
more  than  two  minutes  getting  in." 

The  axes  whirled  faster,  and  at  last  a  man  turned 
breathlessly.  "  Get  ready,  boys,"  he  said.  "  One  more 
on  the  bolt  head,  Jake,  and  we're  in !  " 

A  brawny  man  twice  whirled  the  hissing  blade  about 
his  head,  and  as  he  swung  forward  with  both  hands  on 
the  haft  with  a  dull  crash  the  wedge  of  tempered  steel 
clo\e  the  softer  metal.  The  great  door  tilted  and  went 
down,  and  Breckenridge  sprang  paM  the  axe-men 
through  the  opening.  His  voice  came  back  exultantly 
out  of  the  shadowy  building.  "  It  was  the  old  country 
sent  you  the  first  man  in !  " 

The  men's  answer  was  a  shout  as  they  followed  him, 
with  a  great  trampling  down  the  corridor,  but  the  rest 
of  the  building  was  very  silent,  and  nobody  disputed  their 
passage  until  at  last  a  man  with  grey  hair  appeared  with 
a  lantern  behind  an  iron  grille. 

"  Open  that  thing,"  said  somebody. 
The  man  smiled  drily.     "  I  couldn't  do  it  if  I  wanted 
to.     I've  given  my  keys  away." 

One  or  two  of  the  homesteaders  glanced  a  trifle  anx- 
iously behind  them.  The  corridor  was  filling  up,  and  it 
dawned  upon  them  that  if  anything  barred  their  egress 
they  would  be  helpless. 

''  Then  what  are  you  stopping  for?  "  asked  somebody. 
It  s  in  my  contract,"  said  the  jailer  quietly.     "  I  was 
raised   in   Kentucky.     You  don't  figure  I'm  scared  of 
you  ?  " 

"  No  use  for  talking,"  said  a  man.  "  You  can't  argue 
with  him.  Go  ahead  with  your  axes  and  beat  the  blamed 
thing  in." 
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It  cost  them  twenty  minutes"  strenuous  toil;  but  the 
grille  went  down,  and  two  of  the  foremost  seized  the 
jailer. 

"  Lev  him  go,"  said  Grant  quietly.  "  Now,  we  can't 
fool  tittK'.  away  with  you.     Where's  the  Sheriff?  " 

"  I  doi.'t  quite  know,"  said  the  jailer,  and  the  contempt 
in  his  voice  answered  the  question. 

Grant  larghed  a  little.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  he's 
sensible.  N  iw,  v\  hat  you  have  gut  to  do  i.^  to  bring  out 
the  two  homesteaders  as  (juiek  as  you  can." 

"I  told  you  I  couldn't  do  it,"  said  the  other  man. 
"  you  listen  to  me.  We  are  going  to  take  those  men 
out,  if  we  have  to  pull  this  ])lace  to  pieces  until  we  find 
them.  That,  it's  quite  plain,  would  let  the  others  go, 
and  you  would  lose  the  whole  of  your  prisoners  instead  of 
two  of  them.  Tell  us  where  you  put  them,  and  you  can 
keep  the  rest." 
"  That's  square  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Grant.  "  There  are  quite  enough  men 
of  their  kind  Niose  in  this  country  already." 
"  Straight  o  ,"  said  the  jailer.  "  First  door." 
They  went  on  in  silence,  but  there  was  a  shout  when 
somebody  answered  their  questions  from  behind  a  door, 
which  a  few  minutes  later  tottered  and  fell  beneath  the 
axes.  Then,  amidst  acclamation,  they  led  two  men  out, 
and  showed  them  to  the  jailer. 

"  You  know  them?  "  said  Grant.  "  Well,  you  can  tell 
your  Sheriff  there  wasn't  a  cartridge  in  the  rifles  of  the 
men  who  opened  his  jail.  He'll  come  back  when  the 
trouble's  over,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  cattle-men  have 
wasted  a  pile  of  dollars  over  him." 

He  laughed  when  a  question  met  them  as  they  once 
more  trampled  into  the  verandah. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,     "  The  boys  are  bringing  them  I  " 
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Two  horses  were  led  forward,  and  the  released  men 
swung  themselves  into  the  saddle.  There  was  a  hasty 
mounting,  and  when  the  men  swung  into  open  fours  a 
shout  went  up  from  the  surging  crowd. 

"  They  have  taken  the  homesteaders  out.  The  Shcriflf 
has  backed  down." 

A  roar  followed  that  expressed  approbation  and  dis- 
gust; it  was  evident  that  tiie  sympathies  of  the  citizens 
were  divided.  In  the  momentary  silence  Grant's  voice 
rang  out : 

"  Sling  rifles !  Keep  your  order  and  distance  I  For- 
ward, boys ! " 

Again  a  hoarse  cry  went  up,  but  there  was  only  ap- 
plause in  it  now,  for  the  crowd  recognized  the  boldness 
of  the  command  and  opened  out,  pressing  back  against  the 
houses  as  the  little  band  rode  forward.  Their  silence 
was  im^  essive,  but  the  leader  knew  his  countrymen, 
for,  while  taunts  and  display  would  have  courted  an  on- 
set, nobody  seemed  anxious  to  obstruct  the  men  who  sat 
unconcernedly  in  their  saddles,  with  the  rifles  which  alone 
warranted  their  daring  disdainfully  slung  behind  them. 

On  they  went  past  clusters  of  wondering  citizens, 
shouting  sympathizers,  and  silent  cattle-men,  until  there 
was  a  hoot  of  derision,  and,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
voking a  conflict  in  which  the  rest  would  join,  a  knot  of 
men  pushed  out  into  the  street  from  the  verandah  of  the 
wooden  hotel.  Grant  realized  that  a  rash  blow  might 
unloose  a  storm  of  passion  and  rouse  to  fury  men  who 
were  already  regretting  their  supineness. 

"  Keep  your  pace  and  distance !  "  he  commanded. 
Looking  straight  in  front  of  them,  shadowy  and  silent, 
the  leading  four  rode  on,  and  once  more  the  crowd  melted 
from  in  front  of  them.    As  the  last  of  the  band  passed 
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through  the  opening  that  was  made  for  them  a  man 
laughed  as  he  turneil  in  his  saddle. 

"  We  can't  stay  any  longer,  boys,  but  i:  wasn't  your 
fault.     It's  a  man  you  want  (or  Sheritf,"  ht  said. 

"\o  Ulking  there  I  Gallop!"  said  Grant,  and  the 
ho.aemen  flitted  across  the  railroad  track,  and  with  a 
sinking  thud  of  hoofs  melted  into  the  prairie.  They  had 
accomplished  their  purpose,  and  the  cattle-men,  going 
back  disgustedly  to  remonstrate  with  tlie  Sheriff,  for  a 
while  failed  to  find  him. 
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The  prairie  was  shining  white  in  the  niooniifrht  with 
the  first  frost  when  Torrance,  Hetty,  anil  Miss  Schuyler 
drove  up  to  Allonby's  ranch.  They  were  late  in  arriving 
anil  found  a  company  of  neighbours  already  assembled  in 
the  big  general  room.  It  was  panelled  with  cedar  from 
the  Pacil^c  slope,  and  about  the  doors  and  windows  were 
rich  hanguigs  of  tapestry,  Imt  the  dust  was  thick  upon 
them  and  their  beauty  had  been  wasted  by  the  moth. 
Tarnished  silver  candlesticks  and  lamps  which  might 
have  come  from  England  a  century  ago,  and  a  scarred 
piano  littered  with  tattered  music,  were  in  keeping  with 
the  tapestry:  for  signs  of  taste  were  bal.mced  by  those  of 
neglect,  while  here  and  there  a  roughly  patched  piece 
of  furniture  conveyed  a  plainer  hint  that  dollars  were 
scanty  with  Allonby.  He  was  from  the  South,  a  spare, 
grey-haired  man,  with  a  stamp  of  old-fashioned  dignity! 
and  in  his  face  a  sr.dness  not  far  removed  from  apathy 
and  which,  perhaps,  accounted  for  the  condition  of  his 
property. 

His  guests,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  young 
men  and  women,  were,  howe.er,  apparently  light- 
hearted,  and  had  whiled  away  an  hour  or  two  with  song 
and  badinage.  A  little  removed  from  them,  in  a  corner 
with  the  great  dusty  curtain  of  a  window  behind  hv.-r,  sat 
Hetty  Torrance  with  Allonby's  nephew  and  daughter. 
Miss  Allonby  was  pale  and  slight  and  silent;  but  her 
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cousin  united  the  viv.u'ity  iif  ilit  Xoithcmer  with  the  dis- 
tiiictiiin  that  is  still  cmnninn  in  tlic  Smitl),  .inil — for  he 
was  very  yoiing — Hetty  fDiiinl  ;i  iniscliicvous  pleasure  in 
noticing;  his  nlniost  too  open  adiniratimi  for  I'lura  Schuy- 
ler, who  sat  close  bf-iile  tlieni.  A  girl  was  sinRinp  in- 
(lifTerently,  ami  when  slie  stopped,  Miss  Allonby  raised 
her  head  as  a  rhytliniical  sound  became  audible  through 
the  closinff  chords  of  the  |)iano. 

"  Somebody  riilini;  here  in  a  hurry!  "  she  said. 

It  was  siKnificant  that  tlie  hum  of  voices  which  fol- 
lowed the  music  ceased  as  tlic  drunin.lng  of  hoofs  grew 
louder;  the  wnmen  li>okcd  anxious  an<l  the  men  glanced 
at  one  another.  Tidings  brought  in  haste  were  usually 
of  moment  then.  Torrance,  however,  sti-od  up  and 
smiled  at  the  assembly. 

"  I  guess  sonic  of  those  rascally  rustlers  have  been 
driving  ofT  a  steer  again."  be  said.  "  Can't  you  sing  us 
something,  Clavering?" 

Clavcring  underslo.xl  him,  and  it  was  ,!  rollicking 
ballad  be  trolled  out  with  verve  a'ld  spirit;  but  still, 
though  none  of  the  guests  now  showed  it  opeidy.  the 
anxious  suspense  did  not  abate,  an<l  by  and  by  Miss  .\1- 
lonby  smiled  at  the  lad  beside  her  somewhat  drily. 

"  Never  niiTid  the  story,  Chris.  I  guess  we  know  the 
rest.  T'lat  man  is  riding  hard,  and  you  are  as  anxious 
as  any  of  us."  she  said. 

A  minute  or  two  later  there  was  a  murmur  of  voices 
below,  and  Allonby  went  out.  Nobody  appeared  to 
notice  this,  but  the  hum  of  somewhat  meaningless  talk 
which  followed  and  the  strained  look  in  one  or  two  of 
the  women's  faces  had  its  mei.ning.  Every  eye  was 
turned  towards  the  doorway  until  .\llonby  came  back 
and  spoke  with  Torrance  apart.  Then  he  smiled  re- 
assuringly upon  his  guests. 
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"  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  some  of  our  com- 
rades have  laid  hands  upon  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
attack  upon  the  jail,"  he  said.  "They  want  to  lodge  him 
here  until  they  can  send  for  the  Sheriff's  posse,  and  of 
course  I  could  only  agree.  Though  the  State  seems  bent 
on  treating  us  somewhat  meanly,  we  are,  I  believe,  still 
loyal  citizens,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  you  will  overlook  any 
trilling  inconvenience  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner  may 
cause  you." 

"  Doesn't  he  put  it  just  a  little  curiously?  "  suggested 
Flora  Schuyler. 

"  Well,"  said  Christopher  .'Mlonby,  "  it  really  isn't  nice 
to  have  one  of  our  few  pleasant  evenings  spoiled  by  this 
kind  of  thing." 

"  You  don't  understand.  I  am  quite  pleased  with  your 
uncle,  but  there's  something  that  amuses  me  in  the  idea 
of  jailing  one's  adversary  from  patriotic  duty." 

Christopher  Allonby  smiled.  "  There's  a  good  deal 
of  human  nature  in  most  of  us,  and  it's  about  time  we  got 
even  with  one  or  two  of  them." 

"  Find  out  about  it,  Chris,"  said  Miss  Allonby;  "then 
come  straight  back  and  tell  us." 

The  young  man  approached  a  group  of  his  elders  who 
were  talking  together,  and  returned  by  and  by. 

"  It  was  done  quite  smartly,"  he  said.  "  One  of  the 
homestead  boys  who  had  fallen  out  with  Larry  came  over 
to  us,  and  I  fancy  it  was  Clavering  fixed  the  thing  up  with 
him.  The  boys  didn't  know  he  had  deserted  them,  and 
the  man  he  took  the  oats  to  believed  in  him." 

"  I  can't  remember  you  telling  a  tale  so  one  could  un- 
derstand it,  Chris,"  said  Miss  Allonby.  "  Why  did  he 
take  the  oats  to  him  ?  " 

The  lad  laughed.     "  They  have  their  committees  and 
executives,  and  when  a  man  has  to  do  anything  thev  send 
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a  few  grains  of  oats  to  him.  One  can't  see  much  use  in 
it,  and  we  know  'most  everything  about  tliem ;  but  it 
makes  the  thing  kind  of  impressive,  and  the  rustler  fan- 
cied our  bny  was  scjuare  when  ;:"  got  them.  He  was  to 
ride  over  alone  and  meet  somebody  from  one  of  the  other 
executives  at  night  in  a  bluff.  He  went,  and  found  a 
band  of  cattle-boys  waiting  for  him.  I  believe  he  hadn't 
a  show  at  all,  for  the  man  who  went  up  to  talk  to  him 
grabbed  his  rifle,  but  it  seems  he  managed  to  damage  one 
or  two  of  them." 

"  You  don't  know  who  he  is  ?  "  asked  Miss  AUonby ; 
and  Flora  Schuyler  noticed  a  sudden  intentness  in  Hetty's 
eyes. 

"  Mo,"  said  the  lad,  "  but  the  boys  will  be  here  with 
him  by  and  by,  and  I'm  glad  they  made  quite  sure  of  him, 
any  way." 

Hetty's  eyes  sparkled.  "  You  can't  be  proud  of  them ! 
It  wasn't  very  American." 

"  Well,  we  can't  afford  to  be  too  particular,  consider- 
ing what  we  have  at  stake ;  though  it  might  have  sounded 
nicer  if  they  had  managed  it  differently.  You  don't 
sympathize  with  the  homestead  boys.  Miss  Torrance?  " 

"  Of  course  not !  "  said  Hetty,  with  a  little  impatient 
gesture.  "  Still,  that  kind  of  meanness  does  not  appeal 
to  me.  Even  the  men  we  don't  hke  would  despise  it. 
They  rode  into  the  town  without  a  cartridge  in  their 
rifles,  and  took  out  their  friends  in  spite  of  the  Sheriff, 
while  the  crowd  looked  on." 

"  It  was  Larry  Grant  fixed  that,  and  'tisn't  every  day 
you  can  find  a  man  like  him.  It  'most  made  me  sick 
when  I  heard  he  had  gone  over  to  the  rabble." 

"  You  were  a  friend  of  his?  "  asked  Flora  Schuyler. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  "  and  a  little  shadow  crept  into  .-Mlonby's 
face.  "  But,  that's  over  now.  When  a  man  goes  back 
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on  his  own  folks  thcre-s  only  one  way  of  treating  him, 
and  Its  not  gonig  to  be  nice  for  Larry  if  we  cm  catch 
hull  We  re  in  too  tight  a  place  to  show  the  man  who 
can  hurt  us  most  niiicli  consideration." 

Hetty  turned  her  head  a  moment,  and  then  changed 
he  subject,  but  not  before  I'lora  Schuyler  noticed  the 
httle  flush  in  her  cheek.  The  music,  laughter,  and  gay 
talk  began  ngani.  and  if  anyone  remembered  that  while 
they  chased  their  cares  anny  grim  men  uho  desired  their 
doxyniall  toiled  and  planned,  no  sign  of  the  fact  was 
visible. 

Twenty  minutes  passed,  and  then  the  thud  of  hoofs 
once  more  rose  from  the  prairie.  It  swelled  into  a  drum- 
ming that  jarred  harsh  and  portentous  through  the  music 
and  Hetty's  attention  to  the  observations  of  her  com- 
panions became  visibly  less  marked.  One  by  one  the 
voices  also  seemed  to  sink,  and  it  was  evidently  a  relief 
to  the  listeners  when  a  girl  rose  and  closed  the  piano. 
Somebody  made  an  effort  to  secure  attention  to  a  witty 
story,  and  there  was  general  laughter,  but  it  also  ceased, 
and  an  impressive  silence  followed.  Out  of  it  came  the 
jingle  of  bridles  and  trampling  of  hoofs,  as  the  men 
outside  pulled  up.  followed  by  voices  in  the  hall,  and 
once  more  .\llonby  went  out. 

^^  "  They're  right  under  this  window,"  said  his  nephew. 
'  Slip  quietly  behind  the  curtains,  and  I  think  you  can 
see  them." 

Flora  Schuyler  drew  the  tapestry  back,  the  rest  fol- 
lowed her  and  Christopher  Allonby  Hung  it  behind  them 
so  that  It  shut  out  the  light.  In  a  moment  or  two  their 
eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  the  change,  and  they 
saw  a  little  group  of  mounted  men  close  beneath.  Two 
of  them  dismounted,  and  appeared  to  be  speaking  to 
some  one  at  the  door,  but  the  rest  sat  with  their  rifles 
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across  their  saddles  and  a  prisoner  in  front  of  them. 
His  hat  was  cru.slicd  and  battere<l,  his  jacket  rent,  and 
Flora  Scluiyler  fancied  there  was  a  red  trickle  down  his 
cheek;  but  his  face  was  turned  jiartly  away  from  the 
window,  and  he  sat  very  still,  apparently  with  his  arms 
bound  loosely  at  the  wrists. 

"  All  these  to  make  sure  of  one  man,  and  they  have 
tied  his  hands !  "  she  said. 

Metty  noticed  the  ring  in  her  companion's  voice,  and 
A     >nby  made  a  little  deprecatory  gesture. 

"  It's  quite  e\'ident  they  had  too  much  trouble  getting 
him  to  take  any  chances  of  losing  him,"  he  said.  "  I 
wish  the  fellow  would  turn  his  head.  I  fancy  I  should 
know  him." 

A  tremor  ran  through  Hetty  for  she  also  felt  she 
recognized  that  tattered  figure.  Then  one  of  the  horse- 
men seized  the  captive's  bridle,  and  the  man  made  a  slight 
indignant  gesture  as  the  jerk  (hing  off  his  hands.  Flora 
Schuyler  closed  her  fingers  tight. 

"  If  I  were  a  man  I  should  go  down  a;  ■!  talk  quite 
straight  to  them,"  she  said. 

The  prisoner  was  sitting  stit'lly  now.  but  he  swayed  in 
the  saddle  when  one  of  the  cattle-men  struck  his  horse 
and  it  plunged.  '"  turned  his  head  as  he  did  so.  ana  the 
moonlight  shone  ...to  his  face.  It  was  very  white,  and 
there  was  a  red  smear  on  his  forehead.  Hetty  gasped, 
and  Flora  Schuyler  felt  her  fingers  close  almost  cruelly 
upon  her  arm. 

"  It's  Larry!  "  she  said. 

Christopher  Alhinby  nodded.  "Yes.  we  have  him  at 
last,"  he  said.  "Of  course,  one  feels  sorry;  but  he 
brought  it  on  himself.  They're  going  to  put  him  into 
the  stable." 

The  men  rode  forward,  and  when  they  passed  out  of 
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sight  Hetty  slipped  baci<  from  behind  the  curtain,  and, 
sat  down,  shivering  as  she  looked  up  at  Miss  Schuyler. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  l''lo.  If  one  could  only  make  them  let 
him  go !  " 

"  You  need  nut  let  any  of  them  see  it,"  said  Miss 
Schuyler,  sharply.  "  Sit  (juite  still  here  and  talk  to  me. 
Now,  what  right  had  those  men  to  arrest  him?  " 

The  warning  was  sufficient.  Hetty  sliook  out  her 
dress  and  laughed,  though  her  \oice  was  not  steady. 

"  It's  quite  simple,"  she  said.  "  The  Sheriff  can  call 
out  any  citizen  to  help  him  or  send  any  man  off  after  a 
criminal  in  an  emergency.  Of  course,  being  a  responsi- 
ble man  he  stands  in  with  us,  and  in  times  like  these  the 
arrangement  suits  everybody.  We  do  what  seems  the 
right  thing,  and  the  Sheriff  is  quite  pleased  when  we  tell 
him." 

Flora  Schuyler  smiled  drily.  "  Yes.  It's  delightfully 
simple.  Still,  wouldn't  it  make  the  thing  more  square 
if  the  other  men  had  a  good-natured  Sheriff,  too?  " 

"  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me.  The  difference  is  that 
we  are  in  the  right." 

"  And  Larry,  of  course,  must  be  quite  wrong!  " 

"No,"  said  Hetti-.  "he  is  mistaken.  Flo,  you  have 
got  to  help  me — I'm  going  to  do  something  for  him. 
Try  to  be  nice  to  Chris  Allonby.  They'll  send  him  to 
take  care  of  Larry." 

Miss  Schuyler  looked  steadily  at  her  companion. 
"  You  tried  to  make  me  believe  you  didn't  care  for  the 
man." 

A  flush  stole  into  Hetty's  cheek,  and  a  sparkle  to  her 
eyes.  "  Can't  you  do  a  nice  thing  without  asking  ques- 
tions? Larry  was  very  good  to  me  for  years,  and — I'm 
sorry  for  him.  Any  way,  it's  so  easy.  Chris  is  young, 
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and  you  could  fool  any  man  with  tliose  Ijig  blue  eyes  if 
he  let  you  look  at  him." 

Flora  Schuyler  made  a  half-impatient  gesture,  and 
then,  sweeping  her  dress  aside,  made  room  for  Christo- 
pher Allonby,  She  also  succeeded  so  well  with  him  that 
when  the  guests  had  departed  and  the  girls  came  out  into 
the  corral  where  he  ua.-<  pacing  up  anu  down,  he  flung  his 
cigar  away  and  forsook  his  duty  to  join  them.  It  was  a 
long  ride  to  Cedar  Range,  and  Torrance  had  decided  to 
stay  with  Allonby  until  morning. 

"  It  was  very  hot  inside — they  would  put  so  much 
wood  in  the  stove,"  said  Hetty.  "  Besides,  Flo's  fond  of 
the  moonlight." 

"  Well."  said  Allonby,  "  it's  quite  nice  out  here,  and  I 
guess  ]\Iiss  Schuyler  ought  to  like  the  moonlight.  It's 
kind  to  her." 

Flora  Schuyler  laughed  as  they  walked  past  the  end 
of  the  great  wooden  stable  together.  "  If  you  look  at  it 
in  one  sense,  that  wasn't  pretty.  You  are  guarding  the 
prisoner  ?  " 

"  'Ves,"  said  the  lad,  with  evident  diffidence.  "  The 
boys  who  brought  him  here  had  'bout  enough  of  him. 
and  they're  resting,  while  ours  are  out  on  the  range.  I'm 
here  for  two  hours  any  way.  It's  not  quite  pleasant  to 
remember  I'm  watching  Larry." 

"Of  course!"  and  -Miss  Schuyler  nodded  sympatheti- 
cally. "  iVow.  couldn't  you  just  let  us  talk  to  him  ?  The 
boys  have  cut  his  forehead,  and  Hetty  wanted  to  bring 
him  some  balsam.    I  believe  he  used  to  be  kind  to  her." 

Allonby  looked  doubtful,  but  Miss  Schuyler  glanced  at 
him  appealingly — and  she  knew  lou  to  use  her  eyes — 
while  Hetty  said : 

"  Now,  don't  be  foolish,  Chris.  Of  course,  we  had 
juist  to  ask  your  uncle,  but  he  would  have  wanted  to  come 
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with  us  and  woii'd  have  asked  so  many  (juestions,  while 
we  knew  you  would  tell  nobody  anything.  Vou  know  I 
can't  help  being  sorry  for  Larry,  and  he  has  done  quite 
a  few  nice  things  for  you,  too." 

"  Miss  Schuyler  is  going  with  you?  " 

"  Of  course,"  and  Hetty  smiled  mischievously  as  she 
glanced  at  her  companion.  "  Still,  you  needn't  be 
jealous,  Chris.  I'll  take  the  best  care  she  doesn't  make 
love  to  him." 

I'lora  Schuyler  looked  away  across  the  prairie,  which 
was  not  quite  what  one  would  ha\c  expccleil  from  a 
young  woman  of  her  capacities;  but  the  laughing  answer 
served  to  banish  the  lad's  suspicions,  and  lie  walked  with 
them  towards  the  door.  Then  he  stopped,  and  when  he 
drew  a  key  from  an  inner  pocket  Hetty  saw  something 
twinkle  in  the  moonlight  at  his  belt. 

"  Chris,"  she  said,  "  stand  still  for  a  minute  and  shut 
your  eyes  quite  tight." 

The  lad  did  as  he  was  bidden,  for  a  few  years  ago  he 
had  been  the  complaisant  victim  of  Hetty's  pleasantries, 
and  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  lips.  Then,  there  was  a 
pluck  at  his  belt,  and  Hetty  was  several  yards  away  when 
he  made  a  step  f-irward  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  She 
was  laughing  at  him,  br.t  there  was  a  pistol  in  her 
hand. 

"  It  was  only  my  fingers,  Chris,  and  Flo  wasn't  the 
least  nearer  than  she  is  now,"  she  said.  "  If  you  dared 
to  think  anything  else,  you  would  make  me  too  angry. 
We'll  bring  this  thing  back  to  you  in  five  minutes,  Init 
you  wouldn't  have  us  go  in  there  quite  defenceless.  Xo-.v 
you  walk  across  the  corral,  and  wait  until  we  tell 
you." 

Allonby  was  very  young,  and  somewhat  susceptible. 
Hetty  was  also  very  pretty,  and,  he  fancictl,  Miss  Schuy- 
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ler  even  prettier  still;  but  he  had  a  few  misgivings,  and 

iwin  '  '"''!  '^'''T^y^  "  I''"  -staying  right  here." 
ihc  g>rl.  made  no  .lenuir.  but  when  thev  liad  crossed 
a  portion  of  the  long  buil.ling  .Miss  SchnyleV  touchell  e 
o.n,pan,on.    "  I'll  wait  where  I  am,"  she  said  drily,  "you 
will  not  want  nie.  ' 

lanllr?  r"'  'f'"  "I"''  ''''  ™"''  '°  ^^''^^'^  "'"^  "s'"  '>f  ^ 
ante,n  shone  fanuly  ,n  a  stall.     A  man  sat  there  with 

1.  s    ands  St,  1  bound  and  a  wide  red  smear  upon  his  fore- 
ad     M,s  face  flushed  suddenly  as  he  glanced  at  her, 
nut  he  said  nothing. 

"Vm  ever  so  sorry,  Larry,"  said  the  girl. 

1  he  man  smile<l,  though  it  was  evident  to  Hetty  whose 

h^IllSiS""''^^'^-^"'^-'--^'^-'''^-^''^ 

f^u'lt^^'^V'./'r  '■■'"'•  "''  '-''"''  ^'  '^'^'P^'"'  ="'•  i'  ^vas  my 
lault.     Still,  I  never  suspected  that  kind  of  tliinr" 

Hetty  coloured.  "  Larry,  you  mustn't  be  bitter-hut 
.t  was  horribly  mean.  I  couldn't  help  coming_I  „as 
afraid  you  would  fancy  I  vvas  proud  of  them  " 

No,  ■  he  sa,d.  sternly.    "  I  couldn't  have  fancied  that 
there  was  nothing  else?  " 

"  Your  head.  It  is  horribly  cut.  We  saw  you  from 
the  window,  aiMl  I  fancie<l  I  could  tie  it  up  for  you  Yon 
u-ouldnt  mind  if  I  tried,  Larry?  I  have  some  balsam 
here,  and  I  only  want  a  little  water." 

For  a  moment  Grant's  face  «as  very  expressive  but 
onci  more  he  seeme.l  to  put  a  check  upon  himself,  and 
his  voice  was  almost  too  even  as  he  pointed  to  the  pitcher 
beside  him.  _"  There  is  some  ready.  Your  friend^  don't 
treat  their  prisoners  very  well." 

The  girl  winced  a  little,  but  dipping  her  handkerchief 
to; 
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in  tlie  pitcher  she  laved  liis  forehead,  and  tlicn  would  have 
laid  the  dressing'  on  it ;  hut  he  caught  her  hand. 

"  \o,"  he  s:iid.  "  take  mine  instead." 

"  Vou  needn't  be  (|uitc  too  horrid.  Larry,"  and  there 
was  a  quiver  in  her  vnice.  "  It  wouldn't  hurt  you  very 
mucil  to  take  a  little  thing  like  that  I'rnni  nie." 

Grant  smiled  very  gravely.  "  I  think  yon  had  better 
take  mine.  If  they  found  a  lady's  handkerchief  round 
my  head,  iVUonby's  folks  would  w(jnder  how  it  got 
there." 

Hetty  did  as  he  suggested,  and  fel:  a  curious  chagrin 
when  he  failed  to  look  at  her.  ''  I  used  to  wonder,  Larry, 
how  you  were  able  t(j  think  of  everything,"  she  said. 
"  Now  I  have  brought  you  something  else;  but  you  mu*t 
promise  not  to  hurt  anybody  belonging  to  .Mlonby 
with  it." 

Grant  laughed  .softly,  partly  to  hide  his  astonishment, 
when  he  saw  a  pistol  laid  beside  him. 

"  I  haven't  grown  bloodthirsty.  Hetty,"  he  said. 
"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  Chris  .Mlonby's.  Flo  and  I  fooled  him  and 
took  it  away.  It  was  so  delightfully  easy.  But  you  will 
keep  it? " 

He  shook  his  head.     "  Just  try  to  think,  Hetty." 

Hetty's  cheeks  flushed.  "You  aie  horribly  unkind. 
Can't  you  take  anything  from  me?  Still — you — ha\-e 
got  to  think  now.  If  I  let  you  go.  you  will  promise  not 
to  make  any  more  trouble  for  my  father  and  .Allonby,  or 
anybody  ?  " 

Grant  only  locked  at  her  with  an  odd  little  smile,  but 
the  crimson  grew  deeper  in  Hetty's  cheek.  "  Oh,  of 
course  you  couldn't.  I  was  sorry  the  last  time  I  asked 
you,"  she  said.  "  Larry,  you  make  mc  feel  horriMv 
mean ;  but  you  v.ould  not  do  anytliing  that  would  hurt 
them,  unless  it  was  quite  necessary?  " 
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'•  Xo,"  said  tlie  man  <lril)-.  "  I  ,|„n't  think  I'm  goinp 
to  have  an  uppurtiinilv." 

"  \cni  arc.  1  came  to  let  you  go.  It  will  be  quite  easy. 
Lhris  IS  (iiiitc  foolish  ahoiit  I'Mo." 

(irant  sh.xik  his  head.  "  Doesn't  it  strike  you  that  it 
would  he  very  njut;h  on  (.hris?  " 

Hetty  would  not  look  at  him.  and  her  voice  was  very 
low.  "U  anyone  must  be  hurt,  1  would  sooner  it  w;is 
Chris  than  you." 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  and  the  girl,  watch- 
ing Inm  in  si.lelong  fashion,  saw  the  grim  restraint  in 
his^face,  whicli  grew  almost  grey  in  palchcs. 

"  It  is  no  use,  Hetty,"  he  said  verv  (|uictlv.  "  Chris 
would  tell  thcni  nothing.  There  is  no  meanness  in  his 
father  or  him;  l,ut  that  wouhhi't  stop  him  thinking. 
Aow,  you  wdl  know  I  was  right  to-morrow.  Take  liini 
back  his  pistol." 

"Larry,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  little  r|uiver  in  her 
voice,  "  yon  are  right  again— I  don't  <|uitc  know  why  yon 
were  friends  with  me." 

Grant  smiled  at  her.  "  I  haven't  yet  seen  the  man 
who  was  fit  to  brush  the  dust  ofif  your  little  .shoes;  but 
you  don't  look  at  these  things  quite  as  we  do.  Now 
Chris  will  be  getting  impatient      ^'ou  must  go." 

^  Hetty  tm-ned  away  from  him,  and  while  the  man  felt 
his  heart  throbbing  painfully  and  wondered  whether  his 
resolution  would  support  him  much  longer,  stood  very 
still  with  one  hand  clenched.  Then  she  moved  back 
towards  him  swiftl_v.  with  a  little  smile. 

There  is  a  window  above  the  beams,  where  thev  pitch 
the  grain-bags  through,"  she  said.  "  Chris  will  go  away 
m  an  hour  or  so,  .and  the  other  man  will  only  watch  the 
door.^  rhere  are  horses  in  the  corral  behind  the  barn, 
and  I've  seen  you  ride  the  wickedest  broncho  without  a 
saddle." 
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She  wliis'  c(l  ,i\v;iy  licfuio  tlie  man,  uliu  fflt  a  little, 
almost  caics^iiijj.  IdikIi  upon  his  nni]  and  iK'ard  some- 
tliiiijj  ilroi)  cldso  bi'siilc  liiiii  u  itli  a  rattle,  could  answer, 
and  in  less  than  a  niinntc  later  smiling  at  Chris  Allonby 
gave  him  hack  his  pistol. 

"  Do  you  know  I  was  'most  afraid  you  were  going  to 
make  trouhlc  for  me?"  he  said. 

"  But  if  [  had  yiiu  wouldn't  have  told." 

The  lad  ct)loured.  "  Vou  have  known  me  quite  a 
loufj  time,  Hetty." 

Hetty  laughed,  hut  there  was  a  thrill  in  her  voice  as 
she  turned  to  Miss  Schuyler.  "  Now,"  she  said,  "  you 
know  the  kind  of  men  we  raise  on  the  prairie." 

As  they  moved  away  together,  Flora  Schuyler  cast  a 
steady,  scrutinizinpf  iL^-lance  at  her  companion.  "  I  could 
have  told  you.  Hetty,"  she  said. 

"  Ves."  said  Hetty,  with  a  little  nod.  "  He  wouldn't 
go.  and  I  feel  so  mean  that  I'm  not  fit  to  talk  to  you  or 
anybody.  Hut  wait.  You'll  hear  something  before  to- 
morrow." 

It  was  not  quite  daylight  when  Miss  Schuyler  was 
awakened  by  a  murmur  of  voices  and  a  tramp  of  feet  on 
the  frozen  sod.  .Mniost  at  the  same  moment  the  door  of 
her  room  opened,  and  a  slim,  white  figure  glided  towards 
the  window.  Flora  Schuyler  .stood  beside  it  in  another 
second  or  two.  and  felt  that  the  girl  whose  arm  she 
touched  was  trembling.  The  voices  below  grew  louder. 
and  they  could  see  two  men  come  running  from  the 
stable,  while  one  or  two  others  were  flinging  saddles  upon 
the  horses  brought  out  in  haste. 

"  He  must  ha\'e  got  away  an  hour  ago."  said  some- 
body. "  The  best  horse  Allonby  had  in  the  corral  isn't 
there  now." 

Then  Hetty  sat  down  laughing  excitedly,  and  let  her 
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head  fall  back  on  Mora  Scliuyltrs  shoulder  when  she  felt 
the  warm  girdhng  of  her  arm.  In  another  moment  »ho 
was  crying  and  gasping  painfully. 

"  He  has  got  away.  I'he  best  horse  in  the  corral ! 
Ten  times  as  many  of  them  couldn't  bring  him  back, " 
she  said. 

"Hetty,"  said  Miss  Schuyler  decisively,  "you  arc 
shivering  all  through.  Go  back  at  once.  He  is  all  right 
now." 

The  girl  gasped  again,  and  clung  cicscr  to  her  com- 
panion. "  Of  course,"  she  said.  "  You  don't  know 
Larry.  If  they  had  all  the  Cedar  boys,  too,  he  would 
ride  straight  through  them." 
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Grant  and  Breckcnridjje  sat  togctlier  over  their  eve- 
ning meal.  Outside  ti.e  frost  was  almost  arctic,  but 
there  was  wood  in  plenty  round  l''rcni(int  ranch,  and  the 
great  stove  diffused  a  stuffy  iicat.  I'lie  tw(  .len  had 
made  the  round  of  the  small  homesteads  that  were  spring- 
ing up,  with  ditViculty,  for  the  snow  was  too  loose  and 
powdery  to  hear  a  sleigh,  and  now  tliey  were  content 
to  lounge  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rest  and 
warmth  that  followed  exposure  to  the  slinging  frost. 

At  last  Breckenridge  pushed  his  plate  asid>..  ..nd  took 
out  his  pipe. 

"  You  must  have  put  a  good  many  dollars  into  your 
ploughing.  Larry,  and  the  few  I  had  have  gone  in  the 
same  way."  he  sai<l.  "  You  see.  it's  a  long  while  until 
harvest  comes  round,  and  a  good  many  unexpected  things 
seem  to  happen  in  this  country.  To  be  f|uitc  straight,  is 
there  much  probability  of  our  getting  anv  of  those  dol- 
lars back?" 

Grant  smiled.  "  I  think  there  is.  though  I  can't  be 
sure.  The  legislature  must  do  something  for  us  sooner 
or  later,  while  the  fact  that  the  cattlc-mcn  and  the  Sheriff 
have  left  ns  alone  of  1,-itc  shows  that  they  don't  feel  too 
secure.  Still,  there  may  be  trouble.  A  good  many  hard 
cases  have  been  coming  in." 

"  The  cattlc-nicn  would  get  them.  It's  dollars  thev're 
wanting,  and  the  other  men  have  a  good  many  more  than 
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we  have.    By  the  way.  sh..iil,ln-i  the  i.i.ui  with  the  money 
you  are  waiting  fur  turn  up  l,.-iii-lu.'  ■ 

Grant  niKldfd.  A  minibur  of  j.liiicst  indigent  men- 
small  laniicrs  ruined  by  irost  in  Uak„ta.  and  axc-mcn 
from  .Michigan  with  growing  la.uilics— liad  settled  on 
the  land  m  his  neighbourhood,  and  as  every  hand  and 
voice  might  be  wanted,  le^  ies  had  been  made  on  the  richer 
homesteaders,  and  subscribed  to  here  and  there  in  the 
cities,  for  the  iiurpose  of  enabling  them  to  continue  the 
struggle. 

"  We  want  the  dollars  badly,"  he  said.  "  The  cattle- 
men have  cut  off  our  credit  at  the  railroad  stores,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  of  the  IJiglishinen  wh<;  have  very 
ittle  left  to  eat  at  the  hollow.  N„„  have  seen  what  we 
have  sent  out  from  l-ieni.,m,  and  Muller  has  been  feedine 
quite  a  few  of  the  Uutclinien." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  Urcckenridge  drew  back  his 
ch.-nr.     "  Hallo!  ••  he  said.     "  Vou  h,T,r,!  it.  Larry?  " 

Grant  had  heard  the  windows  jar.  .and  a  sound  that  re- 
sembled a  faint  tap.  "  Yes,"  he  sai.l  quietly.  "  I  may 
have  been  mistaken,  but  it  was  quite  like  a  rifle  shot." 

They  were  at  the  door  in  another  moment,  shivering  as 
the  bitter  col<|  met  them  in  the  face:  but  there  was  now 
no  sound  from  the  prairie,  which  rolled  away  before  them 
white  and  silent  under  the  moonlight.  Then,  Brecken- 
ridge  flung  the  door  to.  and  crossed  over  H)  the  rack 
where  a  Marlin  rifle  and  two  Winchesters  hung.  He 
pressed  back  the  magazine  slide  of  one  of  them,  and 
smiled  somewhat  grimly  at  Grant. 

''  Well."  he  said.  "  we  can  onlv  hope  vou're  wrong. 
W  here  did  yon  put  the  book  I  was  reading?  " 

Grant,  who  told  him.  took  out  some  accounts,  and  they 
onnged  m  big  hide  chairs   beside  the  stove  for  at  least 
half  an  hour,  though  it  was  significant  that  every  now  and 
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tlifii  unc  of  tlicni  woiilil  turn  liis  head  as  though  Hslcn- 
ing,  and  become  suddenly  intent  upon  his  task  again 
when  he  fancied  his  comiJanion  noticed  him.  At  last 
Breckenriilgc  laiiglied. 

"  It's  all  right,  Larry.  There — is — sotnebody  coin- 
ing. It  will  be  the  ruin  with  dollars,  and  1  don't  mind 
admitting  that  I'll  be  glad  to  see  him." 

Ki\e  minutes  later  the  tloor  opened  and  Muller  came 
in.     He  looked  round  him  inquirnigly. 

"  Quilter  is  not  come  ?  I  his  horse  in  der  stable  have 
not  seen,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  said  Grant  sharply.  "  He  would  pass  your 
place." 

Muller  nodded.  "  lie  come  in  und  der  supper  take. 
Why  is  he  not  here?  I.  who  ride  by  der  hollow,  one 
hour  after  him  start  make." 

Breckenridge  glanced  at  Grant,  and  both  sat  silent  for 
a  second  or  two.  Then  the  f<irmer  said,  "  I'm  half 
afraid  we'll  have  to  do  without  those  dollars,  Mr.  Muller. 
Shall  I  go  round  and  roll  the  boys  up,  Larry?  " 

Grant  tmly  nodded,  and,  w'lile  Rreckenridge,  dragging 
on  his  fur  coat,  made  for  the  stable,  took  down  two  of 
the  rifles  and  handed  one  to  Muller. 

"  So!  "  said  the  Teuton  quietly.  "  We  der  trail  pick 
up?  " 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  two  were  riding  across  the 
prairie  towards  Muller's  homestead  at  the  fastest  pace 
attainable  in  the  loose,  dusty  snow,  while  Breckenridge 
rode  from  shanty  to  shanty  to  call  out  the  men  of  the 
little  community  which  had  grown  up  not  far  away.  It 
was  some  time  later  when  he  and  those  who  followed 
him  came  up  with  his  comrade  and  Muller.  The  moon 
still  hung  in  the  western  sky  and  showed  the  l)lue-grey 
smear  where  horse-hoofs  had  scattered  the  snow.     It 
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cli  bluff  across  tlie  whiteneil 
stooped    in    his    saddle   and 


ltd  straight  I  >  aru.-.  a  !, 
prairie,  and  '.iXi.l^cnnJjj 
looked  at  it. 

"  Larry,"  he  saw  sliarvly.  "  there  were  two  of  them." 

"  Yes,"  said  Grant.     "  Only  one  left  Muller's." 

lireckenridge  asked  nothing  further,  but  it  was  not  thv 

first  time  that  night  he  felt  a  .shiver  run  through  him. 

He  fell  behind,  but  he  heard  one  of  the  rest  answer  a 

([ucstion  (Irant  put  to  him. 

"  \  es,"  he  said.  "  The  last  man  was  riding  a  good 
deal  harder  than  the  other  fellow." 

Then  there  was  silence,  save  for  the  soft  trampling  of 
hoofs,  and  lireckeuridge  fancied  the  others  were  gazing 
expectantly  towards  the  shadowy  blurr  of  the  bluff,  which 
rose  a  trille  clearer  now  against  the  skyline.  He  felt, 
with  instinctive  shrinking,  that  their  search  would  be  re- 
warded there  in  the  blackness  beneath  the  trees.  The 
pace  grew  faster.  Men  glanceil  at  their  neighbours  now 
and  then  as  well  as  ahead,  and  Breckenridge  felt  the 
silence  grow  oppressive  as  the  bluff  rose  higher.  The 
snow  dulled  the  beat  of  hoofs,  and  the  flitting  figures  that 
rode  with  him  passed  on  almost  as  noiselessly  as  the  long 
black  shadows  that  followed  them.  His  heart  beat  faster 
than  usual  when,  as  they  reached  the  birches.  Grant 
raised  his  hand. 

"  Ride  wide  and  behind  me."  he  said.  "  We're  going 
to  find  one  of  them  inside  of  five  minutes." 

There  was  an  occasional  crackle  as  a  rotten  twig  or 
branch  snapped  beneath  the  hoofs.  Slender  trees  slid 
athwart  the  moonlight,  closed  on  one  another,  and  opened 
out,  and  still,  though  the  snow  was  scanty  and  in  places 
swept  away.  Grant  and  a  big  Michigan  bushman  rode 
straight  on.  Breckenridge.  who  was  young,  felt  the  ten- 
sion grow  almost  unendurable.  At  last,  when  even  the 
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pulled  '?'""!  '"'r"  "'"■■  "'"''''''  ""^^^i"ess,  the  le.der 

...,.■"/;"■  '"'•■  -"  "«•■"■ "« '»■"".  oi-. 

out?  and  u„  leMt  Bmt        r"'"'  '  ''''"'•'  ''^'"  '''^"k'^d 

"  that'    Quite,  """:■;•  """  '''  'T''"""  '"  ■^°-^^"-s, 
Had  hettS;nh.^::,;t/pS.ta:;-|'. "-''"' - 

gently  moved  the  rigid  fom      tS  "'  ""'"?"  T"'  ^^^ 

two  ?":ht';nroff -. " '°"'""''  ^^^-^  '^-"  --  *- 

wh^dldlrcS'?.""'  *'"  '"f "'"  ^^™'^-     "  The  man 
WHO  am  It  can  t  have  more  than  an  hour's  start  of  »= 

any, way,  and  fror.  the  trail  he  left  his  horset  pfayTd 

"  Yotfl":"e"l"toT-''""'  '"""'  "P  ^^"'^  '  """'^  ^'^-er. 

t.ff      lu-  ^°y^-  'He  man  who  shot  him  his 

V  s"      TJi  '"'  ^'^^  '■"■^trt.ctions  from  our  other  execu 
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"  Well,"  said  llie  big  buslinian.  "  we're  going  to  gel 
that  man  if  we  luue  to  pull  down  Cedar  Range  or  Claver- 
ing's  place  before  we  do  it.  Here's  his  trail.  That  one 
was  made  by  (Jitilter's  liorse." 

It  scarcely  seemed  appropriate,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  singularly  undramatic,  and  in  a  curious  fashion  al- 
most unimpressive:  but  Breckenridge,  who  came  of  a 
reticent  stock,  understood.  Unlike  the  Americans  of  the 
cities,  these  men  were  not  addicted  to  improving  the 
occasion,  and  only  a  slight  hardening  of  their  grim  faces 
suggested  what  tliey  felt.  The)-  were  almost  as  im- 
mobile in  the  faint  moonlight  as  that  frozen  one  with  the 
lantern  dickering  beside  it  in  the  snow.  Vet  Brecken- 
ridge long  afterwards  remembered  them. 

Two  men  went  back  with  Muller  and  the  rest  swung 
themselves  into  the  saddle,  and  reckless  of  the  risk  to 
beast  and  man  brushed  through  the  bluff.  Dry  twigs 
crackled  beneath  them,  rotten  bough  and  withered  bush 
went  down,  and  a  murmur  went  up  when  they  rode  out 
into  the  snow  again.  It  sounded  more  ominous  to 
Breckenridge  than  any  clamorous  shout.  Then,  bridles 
were  shaken  and  heels  went  home  as  somebody  found  the 
trail,  and  the  line  tailed  out  farther  and  farther  as  blooJ 
and  weight  began  to  tell.  The  men  were  riding  so 
fiercely  now,  that  a  squadron  of  United  States  cawilry 
would  scarcely  ha\-e  turned  them  from  the  trail.  Breck- 
enridge laughed  harshly  as  he  and  Grant  floundered 
down  nito  a  hollow,  stirrup  by  stirrup  and  neck  to 
neck. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  any  of  the  cattle-boys  we 
came  upon  to-night,"  he  sai<l. 

Grant  only  nodded,  and  just  then  a  shout  went  up  from 
the  head  of  the  straggling  line,  and  a  man  waved  his 
hand. 
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•■  Hcadiiif,'  fur  tlit-  river!  "  lie  said.  "  We'll  tind  him 
ill  the  limber,     lie  ean't  eruss  the  ice." 

The  line  divided,  and  Grant  and  LJreckenridge  rode  on 
with  the  smaller  portion,  while  the  rest  swung  wide  to 
tlie  right.  In  front  of  them  the  Cedar  flowed  through  it.s 
birch-lined  gully  as  yet  but  lightly  bound  with  ice,  and 
Breckenridge  guessed  that  the  men  who  had  left  them 
purposed  cutting  olY  the  fugitive  from  the  bridge.  It 
was  long  before  the  first  dim  birches  rose  up  against 
tlie  sky,  and  the  white  wiklerness  was  very  still  and 
the  frost  intense  when  they  lloundered  into'the  glocjin 
of  the  bluff  at  the  hour  that  man's  vitality  sinks  to  its 
lowest.  Every  crackle  of  a  brittle  branch  rang  with 
horrible  distinctness.  an<l  now  and  then  a  man  turned  in 
his  saddle  and  glanced  at  his  neighbour  when  from  tlie 
shadowy  hollow  beneath  them  rose  the  sound  of  rending 
ice.  The  stream  ran  fast  just  there,  and  there  had  been 
but  a  few  days'  frost. 

They  rcjde  at  a  venture,  looking  about  them  with 
Strained  intentness,  for  they  had  left  the  guiding  trail 
behind  ihein  now.  Suddenly  a  faint  cry  came  out  of  the 
silence  followed  by  a  beat  of  hoofs  that  grew  louder 
every  .second,  until  it  seemed  to  swell  into  a  roar.  Either 
there  was  clearer  ground  in  the  blufif,  or  the  rider  took 
liis  chances  blindly  so  long  as  he  made  haste. 

The  men  spread  out  at  a  low  command,  and  Brecken- 
ridge  smiled  mirthlessly  as  he  remembered  the  restrained 
eagerness  with  which  he  had  waited  outside  English 
covers  when  the  quarry  was  a  fox.  He  could  feel  his 
heart  thumping  furiously,  and  his  niittened  hands  would 
tremble  on  the  bridle.  It  seemed  that  the  fugitive  kept 
them  waiting  a  horribly  long  while. 

Then,  there  was  a  shout  close  by  him.  Grant's  horse 
sliot   forward   and   he  s.iw   a   shadowy  object   lla=h   hv 
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amidst  the  trees.  Hand  and  heel  moved  tdgethcr,  and 
tlie  former  grew  steady  again  as  he  felt  the  pring  of  the 
beast  under  him  am!  the  hitter  dranghl  upon  his  eheek. 
His  horse  had  rested,  and  the  lngiti\e"s  was  spent. 
Where  he  was  going  he  scarcely  noticed,  save  that  it 
was  down  hill,  for  the  hirches  seemed  Hying  np  to  him. 
and  the  beast  stumbled  now  and  then.  1 1'e  was  oidy  sure 
that  he  was  closing  with  the  Hying  form  in  front  of  him. 

The  trees  grew  blurred  together;  he  had  t(j  lean  for- 
w;i'-d  to  evade  the  thrashing  branches.  His  horse  was 
blund'Ting  horribly,  the  slope  grew  steeper  still,  the 
grounc'  beneath  the  dusty  snow  and  fallen  leaves  was 
granite  hard ;  but  he  was  scarcely  a  length  away,  a  few 
paces  more  would  bring  him  level,  and  his  right  hand 
was  stretched  out  for  a  grip  of  the  stranger's  bridle. 

A  hoarse  shout  came  ringing  after  him,  and  Brecken- 
ridge  fancied  it  was  a  warning.  The  river  was  close  in 
front  and  only  thinly  frozen  yet.  but  he  drove  his  heels 
home  again.  If  the  fugitive  could  ri.sk  the  passage  of 
the  ice,  he  could  risk  it,  too.  There  was  another  sound 
that  jarred  across  the  hammering  of  the  hoofs,  a  crash, 
and  Breckenridge  was  alone,  struggling  with  his  horse. 
They  reeled,  smashing  tlirough  withered  bushes  and 
striking  slender  trees,  but  at  last  lie  gained  the  mastery, 
and  swung  himself  down  from  the  saddle.  Already 
several  mounted  men  were  clustered  about  something, 
while  just  before  he  joined  them  there  was  another 
crash,  and  a  little  thin  smoke  drifted  among  the  trees. 
Then,  he  saw  one  of  them  snap  a  cartridge  out  of  his 
rifle,  and  that  a  horse  lay  quivering  at  his  feet.  A  man 
stood  beside  it,  and  Grant  w?  speaking  to  him,  but 
Breckenridge  scarcely  recognized  his  voice. 

"  \\'e   want   everything  y(5u   took   from   Quilter,   the 
papers  first,"'  he  .said.     "  Light  that  lantern,  Jake,  and 
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then  the  re>t  stand  roiiiiil.     I  want  yuu  to  notice  what 
he  gives  nic." 

The  man.  saying  imthing,  lianilcd  him  a  crumpled 
packet,  and  Grant,  tearing  it  open,  passed  tlie  cover  to  the 
rest. 

"  Von  kn. nv  tliat  writing?  "  he  said. 

There  was  a  ninrninr  of  assent,  and  Grant  took  a  paper 
from  those  in  his  liaml,  and  gave  it  to  a  man  who  held 
it  up  in  tlie  bhnking  hglit  of  the  lantern.  "  Now,"  he  said, 
"  we  want  to  make  sure  the  dollars  he  took  from  Quilter 
agree  with  it.     Hand  them  over." 

The  prisoner  took  a  wallet  from  his  pocket  and  passed 
it  across.  "  I  guess  there's  no  use  in  me  objecting. 
You'll  find  them  there."  he  said. 

"  Count  them,"  said  Grant  to  the  other  man.  "  Two 
of  you  look  over  his  slioulder  .nnd  tell  me  if  he's  right." 

It  took  some  little  time,  for  the  man  passed  the  roll  of 
bills  to  a  comrade,  who,  after  turning  them  over,  replaced 
them  in  the  wallet. 

"  Yes,  that's  right,  boys ;  it's  quite  plain,  even  if  we 
hadn't  followed  up  his  trail.  Those  dollars  and  docu- 
ments were  handed  Quilter." 

Grant  touched  Fireckenridge.  "  Get  up  and  ride,"  he 
said.  "  They'll  send  us  six  men  from  each  of  the  two 
committees.  We'll  be  waiting  for  them  at  Boston's  when 
they  get  there.  Xow.  there's  just  another  thing.  Look 
at  the  magazine  of  that  fellow's  rifle." 

A  man  took  up  the  rifle,  and  snapped  out  the  cartridges 
into  his  hand.  "  Usual  44  Winchester.  One  of  them 
gone,"  he  said.  "  He  wouldn't  have  started  out  after 
Quilter  without  his  magazine  full." 

The  man  rubbed  the  fringe  of  his  deerskin  jacket  upon 
the  muzzle,  and  then  held  it  up  by  the  lantern  w  here  the 
rest  could  see  the  smear  of  the  fouling  upon  it. 
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"  I  guess  tliat's  convincing,  but  we'll  bring  the  rifle 
along,"  lie  saiil. 

Grant  nocUled  and  turned  to  the  prisoner  as  a  man  led 
up  a  horse.  "  (ict  up,"  he  said.  "  You'll  have  a  fair 
trial,  but  if  yoi'  Ivivc  any  defence  to  make  you  had  better 
think  it  over.     You'll  walk  back  to  Hanson's,  Jake." 

The  prisoner  moinitcd,  and  they  slowly  rode  away  into 
the  darkness  which,  now  the  moon  had  sunk,  preceded 
the  coming  day. 

It  was  two  days  later  when  lireckcnridge,  who  had 
ridden  a  long  way  in  the  meanwhile,  rejoined  them  at  a 
lonely  ranch  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  railroad. 
Tweh  e  men,  whose  bronzed  faces  showed  very  intent  and 
grave  under  the  light  of  the  big  lamp,  sat  round  the 
long  bare  room,  and  the  prisoner  at  the  foot  of  a  table. 
Grant  stood  at  the  head  of  it,  with  a  roll  of  dollar  bills 
and  a  rifle  in  front  of  him. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  you  have  heard  the  testimony. 
Have  you  anything  to  tell  us?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  prisoner.  "  I  guess  it  wouldn't  be 
much  use.  Haii,  't  you  better  get  through  with  it?  I 
don't  like  a  fuss." 

Grant  signed  to  the  men,  who  silently  filed  out,  and 
returned  within  a  minute.  "  The  thing's  quite  plain." 
said  one  of  them.     "  He  killed  Quilter." 

Grant  turned  to  the  prisoner.  "  There's  nothing  that 
would  warrant  our  showing  any  mercy,  but  if  you  have 
anything  to  urge  we'll  listen  now.  It's  your  last  oppor- 
tunity. Y^Hi  were  heading  for  one  of  the  cattle-men's 
homesteads  ?  " 

The  man  smiled  sardonically.  "  I'm  not  going  to 
talk,"  he  said.  "  I  guess  I  can  see  your  faces,  and  that's 
enough  for  me." 

Grant  stood  up  and  signed  to  a  man,  who  led  the 
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prisoner  away,  'riicii,  he  looked  at  tlio  ullicrs  question- 
iiigly,  ami  a  .Mic'iiif;aii  axe-iiiaii  iioildeil. 

"  Only  one  tliiii.i{."  he  said.     "  It  has  to  be  done." 

Tlicre  was  an  aijprovinj;  murmur,  and  Grant  glanced 
along  the  n)w  of  stern  faces.  "  Ves,"  he  .said,  "  the  law 
wilt  do  nothing  for  us — the  cattle-inen  have  bought  it  up; 
but  this  work  must  be  stopped.  Well,  I  guess  you  like 
what  lies  before  us  as  little  as  I  do.  but  if  it  warns  off 
the  others — and  there  are  more  of  his  kind  coming  in— 
it's  the  niost  merciful  thing." 

Once  more  the  low  niurnuir  ran  through  the  silence 
of  the  room ;  (irant  raised  his  hand  and  a  man  brought 
in  the  pris'  v-r.  He  looked  ,..'  the  set  faces,  and  made  a 
little  geslu  ■    ^!  com])rrhctisi(.)n. 

"  I  guess  you  needn't  tell  me,"  he  said,  "  When  is  it 
to  be  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Grant,  and  it  seemed  to  Brecken- 
ridge  that  his  voice  came  from  far  away.  "  At  the  town 
— as  soon  as  there  is  light  enough  to  see  by." 

The  prisoner  turned  without  a  word,  and  when  he  had 
gone  the  men,  as  if  prompted  b\-  one  impulse,  hastened 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  Grant  and  Breckenridge  alone. 
The  former  sat  \  ery  still  at  the  head  of  the  table,  until 
Breckeni  idge  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Shake  it  off.  T.arry.  You  couldn't  have  done  any- 
thing else,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  said  Grant,  with  a  groan.  "  Still,  I  could  have 
wished  this  duty  had  not  been  laid  on  me." 

When  they  next  .stood  side  by  side  the  early  daylight 
was  creeping  across  the  little  railroad  town,  and  Breck- 
enridge, whose  young  face  was  white,  shivered  with  more 
than  the  bitter  cold.  He  never  wished  to  recall  it,  but  the 
details  of  that  scene  would  return  to  him — the  square 
frame  houses  under  the  drii  -ig  snow-cloud,  the  white 
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waste  tlioy  mse  froni,  the  Kr'"'.  silent  horsemen  witli  the 
rilles  across  their  saiUlles,  and  the  intent  laces  hjvond 
them  in  the  close-packed  street.  He  saw  the  prisoner 
standing;  rigidly  erect  in  a  wagon  drawn  np  lle^ide  a 
towering  telegra[)h-pole,  and  heard  a  voice  reading 
hoarsely. 

A  man  raised  his  hand,  somebody  lashed  the  horses, 
the  wagon  lurched  away,  a  diisky  object  cut  against  the 
sky,  and  Breckenridge  turncil  his  eyes  away.  A  sound 
that  might  have  been  a  groan  or  murmur  broke  from  the 
crowd  and  the  niomeiUary  silence  that  followed  it  was 
rent  by  the  crackle  of  rillery.  ,\fler  that.  lireckenridge 
only  recollected  riding  across  the  jirairie  amidst  a  group 
of  silent  men.  and  feeling  very  cold. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  citizens  were  gazing  at  a  board 
nailed  to  the  telegraph-pole:  "  For  murder  and  robbery. 
Take  warning!  Anyone  offending  in  the  same  way  will 
be  treated  similarly !  " 
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XI 

Larry's  acquittal 


A  WARM  wind  from  the  Pacific,  wliicli  had  swept  down 
tlirough  tlie  Rockies'  passes,  had  mitigated  the  Arctic 
cold,  and  the  snow  lay  no  more  than  thinly  sprinkled 
upon  the  prairie.  Hetty  Torrance  and  Miss  Schuyler 
were  riding  up  through  the  birch  bluff  from  the  bridge  of 
the  Cedar.  It  was  dim  among  the  trees,  for  dusk  was 
closing  in.  the  trail  was  rough  and  steeji.  and  Hetty  drew 
bridle  at  a  turn  of  it. 

"  I  quite  fancied  we  would  lia\  c  been  home  before  it 
was  dark,  and  my  father  would  be  ju.st  savage  if  he  knew 
we  were  out  alone,"  she  said.  "  Of  course,  he  wouldn't 
have  let  us  go  if  he  had  been  at  Cedar." 

Flora  Schuyler  looked  about  her  with  a  shiver.  The 
wind  that  shook  the  birches  had  grown  perceptibly  colder : 
the  gloom  beneath  them  deepeneil  rapidly,  and  there  was 
a  doleful  wailing  amidst  the  swinging  boughs.  Beyond 
the  bluff  the  white  wilderness,  sinking  into  dimness 
now.  ran  back,  waste  and  empty,  to  the  horizon.  Miss 
Schuyler  was  froin  the  cities,  and  the  loneliness  of  the 
prairie  is  most  impressive  when  night  is  closing  down. 

"  Then  one  could  have  wished  he  had  been  at  home," 
she  said. 

Perhaps  Hetty  did  not  hear  her  plainly,  for  the 
branches  thrashed  above  them  just  then,  "  Oh.  that's 
quite  right.  Folks  are  not  apt  to  worry  much  over  the 
things  they  don't  know  about,"  she  said. 
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"  It  was  nut  yi>iir  fallicr  1  w.is  smry  for,"  I'lora  Schuy- 
ler said  sliarply.  "I'lic  soil  is  ton  lianl  lor  fast  ridiiit;. 
and  it  will  l)c  'most  an  hour  yet  before  we  ncl  home.  I 
wish  we  were  not  alone,  Hetty. 

I  letty  sighed.  "  It  was  so  o  Mivenieiit  once !  "  she  said. 
"  Whenever  I  wanted  to  ride  out  1  had  only  to  send  for 
Larry.     It's  quite  ilifferent  now." 

"  1  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Clavering  would  have  come." 
said  Miss  Schuyler. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Hetty  agreed.  "Still,  I'm  beginning  to 
fancy  you  were  right  .ibout  that  man.  Like  a  good  many 
more  of  them,  he"s  (|uite  nice  at  a  distance;  but  there  are 
men  who  should  never  let  anyone  get  too  close  to  them." 
"  You  have  had  (|uite  a  few  o|)])ortuiiities  of  observing 
him  at  a  short  distance  lately." 

Hetty  laughed,  but  there  was  a  tr.ice  of  uneasiness  in 
her  voice,  "  I  could  wish  my  father  didn't  seem  (|uite 
so  fond  of  him.     Oh — there's  somebody  coming!  " 

Instinctively  she  wheeled  her  horse  into  the  deeper 
'indow    of   the   birches   and    Miss    Schuyler   followed. 
,vas  no  Iwbitation  within  a  league  of  them,  and 
/..  the  frost,  which  put  a  period  to  the  homesteaders' 
activities,   lessened   the  necessity   for  the  cattle-barons' 
watchfulness,  tnipleasant  results  had  once  or  twice  at- 
tended a  chance  encounter  between  their  partisans.     It 
was  also  certain  that  somebody  was  coming,  and  Hetty 
felt  her  heart  beat  as  she  made  out  the  tramp  of  three 
horses.     The  vultures  the  struggle  had  attracted  had,  she 
knew,  much  less  consideration  for  women  than  tlie  home- 
steaders or  cattle-boys. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  ride  on?  "  asked  Miss  Schuyler. 
"  No,"  said  Hetty ;  "  they  would  most  certainly  see  us 

;  to  mine. 


out  on  the  prairie. 


quite 


If  we  keep  quiet  they  might  pass  us  here.' 
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Her  \oice  betrayed  what  she  was  feehng,  and  Flora 
Schuyler  felt  unpleasantly  apprehensi\e  as  she  urged  her 
horse  farther  into  the  gloom.  The  trampling  came 
nearer,  and  by  and  by  a  man's  voice  reached  her. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  pull  up  and  get  down?  "  it  said. 
"  I'm  not  much  use  at  tracking,  but  somebody  has  been 
along  here  a  little  while  ago.  You  see,  there  are  only 
three  of  us !  " 

"  They're  homesteaders,  and  they've  found  our  trail," 
exclaimed  Hetty,  with  a  little  gasp  of  dismay. 

There  was  scarcely  an  opening  one  could  ride  through 
between  the  birches  behind  them,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  horsemen  could  scarcely  fail  to  see  them  the  moment 
they  left  their  shelter.  One  of  them  had  already  dis- 
mounted, and  was  apparently  stooping  beside  the  prints 
the  horse-hoofs  had  left  where  a  little  snow  had  sifted 
down  upon  the  trail.  Hetty  heard  his  laugh,  and  it 
brought  her  a  great  relief. 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  worry,  Breckenridge.  There 
were  only  two  of  them." 

Hetty  wheeled  her  horse.    "  It's  Larry,"  she  said. 

A  minute  later  he  saw  them,  and,  pulling  up,  took  ofif 
his  hat ;  but  Flora  Schuyler  noticed  that  he  ventured  on 
no  more  than  this. 

"  It  is  late  for  you  to  be  out  alone.  You  are  riding 
home?  "  he  said. 

"  Of  course!  "  said  Hetty  with.  Miss  Schuyler  fancied, 
a  chilliness  which  contrasted  curiously  with  the  relief  she 
had  shown  a  minute  or  two  earlier. 

"  Well,"  said  Grant  quietly,  "  I'm  afraid  you  will  have 
to  put  up  with  our  company.  There  are  one  or  two  men 
I  have  no  great  opinion  of  somewhere  about  this  prairie. 
This  is  Mr.  Breckenridge,  and  as  the  trail  is  rough  and 
narrow,  he  will  follow  with  Miss  Schuyler.  I  presume 
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you  don't  mind  riding  with  him,  although,  hke  the  rest 
of  us,  lie  is  under  the  displeasure  of  your  friends  the 
cattle-barons?  " 

Miss  Schuyler  looked  at  him  steadily.  "  I  don't  know- 
enough  of  this  trouble  to  make  sure  who  is  right,"  she 
said.  "  But  I  should  never  be  prejudiced  against  any 
.\nierican  who  was  trying  to  do  what  he  felt  was  the 
work  meant  for  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Grant,  with  a  little  laugh,  "  Breckenridge 
will  feel  sorry  that  he's  an  Englishman." 

Miss  Schuyler  turned  to  the  young  man  graciously, 
and  the  dim  light  showed  there  was  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 
"  That,"  she  said,  "  is  the  next  best  thing.  Since  you 
are  w  ith  Mr.  Grant  you  no  doubt  came  out  to  this  country 
because  you  thought  we  needed  reforming,  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge? " 

The  lad  laughed  as  they  rode  on  up  the  trail  with 
Grant  and  Hetty  in  front  of  them,  and  MuUer  following. 
"  No,"  he  said.  "  To  be  frank,  I  came  out  because  my 
friends  in  the  old  one  seemed  to  fancy  the  same  thing  of 
me.  When  they  have  no  great  use  for  a  yo-ng  man 
yonder,  they  generally  send  him  to  America.  In  fact, 
they  send  some  of  them  quite  a  nice  cheque  quarterly  so 
long  as  they  stay  there.  You  see,  we  are  like  the  hedge- 
hogs, or  your  porcupines,  if  you  grow  them  here,  Miss 
Schuyler." 

Flora  Schuyler  .smiled.  "You  are  young,  or  you 
wouldn't  empty  the  magazine  all  at  once  in  answer  to  a 
single  shot." 

"  Well,"  said  Breckenridge,  "  so  are  you.  It  is  getting 
dark,  but  I  have  a  notion  that  you  are  something  else 
too.     The  fact  I  mentioned  explains  the  liberty." 


Flora   shook   her  head. 


'  The   dusk   is   kind.     .'Xny 


way,  I  know  I  am  years  older  than  you.     There  are  no 
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little  girls  in  this  country  like  the  ones  you  have  been 
accustomed  to." 

"  Now,"  said  Breckenridge,  "  my  sisters  and  cousins 
are,  I  firmly  believe,  a  good  deal  nicer  than  those  belong- 
ing to  most  other  men ;  but,  you  see,  I  have  quite  a  lot  of 
them,  and  any  one  so  favoured  loses  a  good  many  illu- 
sions." 

In  the  meantime  Hetty,  who,  when  she  fancied  he 
would  not  observe  it,  glanced  at  him  now  and  then,  rode 
silently  beside  Grant  until  he  turned  to  her. 

"  I  have  a  good  deal  to  thank  you  for,  Hetty,  and — 
for  you  know  I  was  never  clever  at  saying  the  right  thing 
— I  don't  quite  know  how  to  begin.  Still,  in  the  old 
times  we  understood  just  what  each  other  meant  so  well 
that  talking  wasn't  necessary.  You  know  I'm  grateful 
for  my  liberty  and  would  sooner  take  it  from  you  than 
anybody  else,  don't  you  ?" 

Hetty  laid  a  restraint  upon  herself,  for  there  was  a 
thrill  in  the  man's  voice,  which  awakened  a  response 
within  her.  "  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  forget  those 
days?  "  she  said.    "  It  is  very  different  now." 

"  It  isn't  easy,"  said  Grant,  checking  a  sigh.  "  I 
'most  fancied  they  had  come  back  the  night  you  told  me 
how  to  get  away." 

Hetty's  horse  plunged  as  she  tightened  its  bridle  in  a 
fashion  there  was  no  apparent  necessity  for.  "  That," 
she  said  chillingly,  "  was  quite  foolish  of  you,  and  it 
isn't  kind  to  remind  folks  of  the  things  they  had  better 
not  have  done.  Now,  you  told  us  the  prairie  wasn't  safe 
because  of  some  of  your  friends." 

"  No,"  said  Grant  drily,  "  I  don't  think  I  did.  I  told 
you  there  were  some  men  around  I  would  sooner  you 
didn't  fall  in  witli  " 

"  Then  they  must  be  your  partisans.     There  isn't  a 
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cattle-boy  in  this  country  who  would  be  uncivil  to  a 
woman." 

"  I  wish  I  was  quite  sure.  Still,  there  are  men  coming 
in  who  don't  care  who  is  right,  and  only  want  to  stand 
in  with  the  men  who  will  give  them  the  most  dollars  or 
let  them  take  what  they  can.  We  have  none  to  give 
away." 

"  Larry,"  the  girl  said  hotly,  "  do  you  mean  that  we 
would  be  glad  to  pay  them?  " 

"  No.  But  they  will  most  of  them  quite  naturally  go 
over  to  you,  which  will  make  it  harder  for  us  to  get  rid 
of  them.  We  have  no  use  for  men  of  !iat  kind  in  this 
country." 

"No?"  said  the  girl  scornfully.  "Well,  I  fancied 
they  would  have  come  in  quite  handy — there  was  a  thing 
you  did." 

"You  heard  of  that?" 

"  Yes,"  very  coldly.     "  It  was  a  horrible  thing." 

Grant's  voice  changed  to  a  curious  low  tone.  "  Did 
you  ever  see  me  hurt  anything  when  I  could  help  it  in 
the  old  days,  Hetty  ?  " 

"  No.  One  has  to  be  honest :  I  remember  how  you 
once  hurt  your  hand  taking  a  jack-rabbit  out  of  a  trap." 

"  And  how  you  bound  it  up  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Hetty.  "  I  don't  know,  after  the  work 
you  nave  done  with  it,  that  I  should  care  to  do  that 
now." 

"  There  are  affairs  you  should  never  hear  of  and  I 
don't  care  to  talk  about  with  you,"  Grant  said,  very 
quietly,  "  but  since  you  have  mentioned  this  one  you 
must  listen  to  me.  Just  as  it  is  one's  duty  to  give  no 
needless  pain  to  anything,  so  there  is  an  obligation  on 
him  to  stop  any  other  man  who  would  do  it.  Is  it 
wrong  to  kill  a  grizzly  or  a  rattlesnake,  or  merciful  to 
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leave  them  with  tlieir  incaimess  to  destroy  wliatever  they 
want?  Now,  if  you  had  known  a  ([iiiet  American  who 
did  a  tolerably  dangerous  thing  because  he  fancied  it 
was  right,  and  found  him  shot  in  the  back,  and  the  trail 
of  the  man  who  crept  up  behind  him  and  killed  him  for  a 
few  dollars,  would  you  have  let  that  man  go?  " 

Hetty  ignored  the  (juestion.  "  The  man  was  your 
friend." 

"  Well,"  said  Grant  slowly,  "  he  had  done  a  good  deal 
for  me,  but  that  would  not  have  counted  for  very  much 
with  any  one  when  we  made  our  decision." 

"No?"  And  Hetty  glanced  at  him  with  a  little 
astonishm^iit. 

Grant  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  said.  "  We  had  to 
do  the  square  thing — that  and  nothing  more;  but  if  we 
had  let  that  man  go,  he  would,  when  the  chance  was 
given  him,  have  done  what  he  did  again.  Well,  it  was — 
horrible;  but  there  was  no  law  that  would  do  the  work 
for  us  in  this  country  then." 

Hetty  shivered,  but  had  there  been  light  enough  Grant 
would  have  seen  the  relief  in  her  face,  and  as  it  was  his 
pulse  responded  to  the  little  quiver  in  her  voice.  Why  it 
was  she  did  not  know,  but  the  belief  in  him  which  she 
had  once  cherished  suddenly  returned  to  her.  In  the 
old  days  the  man  she  had  never  thought  of  as  a  lover 
could,  at  least,  do  no  wrong. 

"  I  understand."  Her  voice  was  very  gentle.  "  There 
must  be  a  good  deal  of  meanness  in  me,  or  I  should  have 
known  you  only  did  it  because  you  are  a  white  man,  and 
felt  you  had  to.  Oh,  of  course,  I  know — only  it's  so 
much  easier  to  go  round  another  way  so  you  can't  see 
what  you  don't  want  to.    Larry,  I'm  sorry." 

Grant's  voice  quivered.  "  The  only  thing  you  ever 
do  wrong,  Hetty,  is  to  forget  to  think  now  and  then; 
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and  by  and  by  you  will  find 
enough  to  think  for  yon." 

The  girl  smiled.  "  He  woul'  have  to  be  very  patient, 
ard  the  trouble  is  that  if  he  was  clever  enough  to  do  the 
thinking  he  wouldn't  have  the  least  belief  in  me.  You 
are  the  only  man,  Larry,  who  could  see  people's  mean- 
nesses and  still  have  faith  in  them." 

"  I  am  a  blunderer  who  has  taken  up  a  contract  that's 
too  big  for  him,"  Grant  said  gravely.  "  I  have  never 
told  anyone  else,  Hetty,  but  there  are  times  now  and 
then  when,  knowing  the  kind  of  man  I  am,  I  get  'most 
sick  with  fear.  iVll  the  poor  men  in  this  district  are 
looking  to  me,  and,  though  I  lie  awake  at  night,  I  can't 
see  how  I'm  going  to  help  them  when  one  trace  of  pas- 
sion would  let  loose  anarchy.  It's  only  right  they're 
wanting,  that  is,  most  of  the  Dutchmen  and  die  .Ameri- 
cans— but  there's  the  mad  red  rabble  behind  them,  and 
the  bitter  rage  of  hard  men  who  liave  been  trampled  on, 
to  hold  in.  It's  a  crushing  weight  we  who  hold  the  reins 
have  got  to  carry.  Still,  we  were  made  only  plain  farmer 
men,  and  I  guess  we're  not  going  to  be  saddled  with 
more  than  we  can  bear." 

He  had  spoken  solemnly  from  the  depths  of  his  nature, 
and  all  that  was  good  in  the  girl  responded. 

"  Larry."  she  said  softly,  "  while  you  feel  just  that  I 
think  you  can't  go  wrong.  It  is  what  is  right  we  are 
both  wanting,  and — though  I  don't  know  how — I  feel 
we  will  get  it  by  and  by,  and  then  it  will  be  the  best  thing 
for  homestead-boys  and  cattle-barons.  When  that  time 
comes  we  will  he  glad  there  were  white  men  who  took 
up  their  load  and  worried  through,  and  when  this  trou- 
ble's worked  out  and  over  there  will  be  nothing  to  stop 
us  being  good  friends  again." 

"  Is  that  quite  out  of  the  question  now  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Hetty  simply.  "  I  am  sorry,  but,  Larry, 
can't  you  understand?  You  are  leading  tlie  homestead- 
boys,  and  my  fatlier  the  cattle-baruns.  Mrst  of  all  I've 
got  to  be  a  dutiful  daughter." 

"  Of  course,"  he  agreed.  "  Well,  it  can't  last  for  ever, 
and  we  can  only  do  the  best  we  can.  Other  folks  had 
the  same  trouble  when  the  boys  in  Sumter  fired  the  start- 
ing gun — North  and  South  at  each  other's  throats,  and 
both  Americans !  " 

Hetty  decided  that  she  had  gone  sufficiently  far,  and 
turned  in  her  saddle.  "  What  is  the  Englishman  telling 
you,  Flo  ?  "  she  asked. 

Miss  Schuyler  laughed.  "  He  was  almost  admitting 
that  the  girls  in  this  country  are  as  pretty  as  those  they 
raise  in  the  one  he  came  from." 

"  Well,"  said  Breckenridge,  "  if  it  was  daylight  I'd  be 
sure." 

Grant  fancied  that  it  was  not  without  a  purpose  his 
companion  checked  her  horse  to  let  the  others  come  up, 
and,  though  it  cost  him  an  eflfort,  acquiesced.  His  laugh 
was  almost  as  ready  as  that  of  the  rest  as  they  rode  on 
four  abreast,  until  at  last  the  lights  of  Cedar  Range 
blinked  beside  the  blufif.  Then,  they  grew  suddenly  silent 
again  as  Muller,  who  it  seemed  remembered  that  he  had 
been  taught  by  the  franc  tireurs,  rode  past  them  with  his 
rifle  across  his  saddle.  They  pulled  up  when  his  figure 
cut  blackly  against  the  sky  on  the  crest  of  a  rise,  and 
Hetty's  laugh  was  scarcely  light-hearted. 

"  You  have  been  very  good,  and  I  am  sorry  I  can't  ask 
you  to  come  in,"  she  said.  "  Still,  I  don't  know  that  it's 
all  our  fault ;  we  are  under  martial  law  just  now." 

Grant  took  ofif  his  hat  and  wheeled  his  horse,  and 
when  the  girls  rode  forward  sat  rigid  aui'i  motionless, 
watching  them  until  he  saw  the  ray  from  the  open  door 
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of  Cedar  Range.    Then,  MuUer  trotted  up,  and  with  a 
httle  sigh  he  turned  homewards  across  the  prairie. 

About  tlie  same  time  Richard  Clavering  lay  smoking, 
in  a  big  chair  in  the  room  where  he  kept  his  business 
books  and  papers.  He  wore,  among  other  somewhat 
unusual  things,  a  velvet  jacket,  very  fine  linen,  and  on 
one  of  his  long,  slim  fingers  a  ring  of  curious  Eastern 
workmanship.  Clavering  was  a  man  of  somewhat  ex- 
pensive tastes,  and  his  occasional  visits  to  the  cities  had 
cost  him  a  good  deal,  which  was  partly  why  an  account- 
ant, famous  for  his  knowleilge  of  ranching  property,  now 
sat  busy  at  a  table.  He  was  a  shrewd,  direct  .\merican. 
and  had  already  spent  several  days  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  Clavering"s  finances. 

"  Nearly  through  ?  "  the  rancher  asked,  with  a  lang^id- 
ness  which  the  accountant  fancied  was- assumed. 

"  I  can  give  you  a  notion  of  how  you  stand,  right  now," 
he  answered.    "  You  want  me  to  be  quite  candid  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Clavering,  with  a  smile  of  indifference. 
"  I'm  in  a  tight  place,  Hopkins  ?  " 

"  I  guess  you  are — any  way,  if  you  go  on  as  you're 
doing.  You  see  what  I  consider  it  prudent  to  write  off 
the  value  of  your  property  ?  " 

Clavering  examined  the  paper  handed  him  with  visible 
astonishment.  "  Why  have  you  whittled  so  much  off  the 
face  value  ?  " 

"  Just  because  you're  going  to  have  that  much  taken 
away  from  you  by  and  by." 

Covering's  laugh  was  quietly  scornful.  "  By  the  home- 
stead-boys ?  " 

"  By  the  legislature  of  this  State.  The  law  is  against 
you  holding  what  you're  doing  now." 

•'  We  make  what  law  there  is  out  here." 

"  Well,"  said  Hopkins,  coolly,  "  I  guess  you're  not 
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going  to  do  it  long.     Vou  know  the  maxim  about  fool- 
ing llif  people.     It  can't  be  clone." 

"  Aren't  you  talking  like  one  of  those  German 
socialists?  " 

"  On  the  contrary.  I  quite  fancy  I'm  talking  like  a 
business  man.  .\o\v.  you  want  to  realize  on  those  cattle 
before  the  wi..ier  takes  the  llcsh  off  them,  and  extinguish 
the  bank  loan  with  what  you  get  for  them." 

Clavering's  face  darkened.  "  That  would  strip  the 
place,  and  I'd  have  to  borrow  to  stock  again." 

"  You'd  have  to  run  a  light  stock  for  a  year  or  two." 
"  It  wouldn't  suit  me  to  do  anything  that  would  pro- 
claim my  poverty  just  now,"  said  Clavering. 

"  Then  you'll  have  to  do  it  by  and  by.  The  interest  on 
the  bond  is  crippling  you." 

"  Well."  Clavering  lighted  another  cigar.  "  I  told 
you  to  be  straight.  Go  right  on.  Tell  me  just  what  you 
would  do  if  the  place  was  in  your  hands." 

"  Sell  out  those  cattle  and  take  the  big  loan  up.  Clear 
oflf  the  imported  horses  and  pedigree  brood  mares.  You 
have  been  losing  more  dollars  than  many  a  small  rancher 
makes  over  them  the  last  few  years." 

"  I  like  good  horses  round  the  place,"  Clavering  said 
languidly. 

"  The  trouble,"  said  Hopkins,  "  is  that  you  can't  afiford 
to  have  them.  Then.  I  would  cut  down  my  personal 
expenses  by  at  least  two-thirds.  The  ranch  can't  stand 
them.  Do  you  know  what  you  have  been  spending  in 
the  cities  ?  " 

"  No.  I  gave  you  a  bundle  of  bills  so  vou  could  find 
it  out." 

Hopkins'  smile  was  almost  contemptuous.     "  I  guess 
you  had  better  burn  them  when  I  am  through.    I'll  men- 
tion one  or  two  items.    One  hundred  dollars  for  flowers ; 
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one  thousand  in  several  bills  from  Chicago  jewellers! 
The  articles  would  count  as  an  asset.  Have  you  got 
them?  " 

"  I  haven't,"  said  Clavering.    "  They  were  for  a  lady." 

"  Well,"  said  I  lopkins,  "  you  know  best ;  but  one 
would  have  fancied  there  was  more  than  one  of  them 
from  the  bills.  Here's  another  somewhat  curious  item : 
hats — I  gfuess  they  came  from  Paris — and  millinery,  two 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  them !  " 

A  little  angry  light  crept  into  Clavering's  eyes.  "  If 
I  hadn't  been  so  ab(jminably  careless  you  wouldn't  ha\'e 
seen  those  bills.  I  meant  to  put  them  down  as  miscel- 
laneous and  destroy  the  papers.  Well,  I've  done  with 
that  extravagance,  any  way,  and  it's  to  hear  the  truth 
I'm  paying  you  quite  a  big  fee.  If  I  go  oir  just  as  I'm 
doing,  how  long  would  you  give  me?" 

"  Two  years.  Then  tlie  bank  will  put  the  screw  on 
you.  The  legislature  may  pull  you  up  earlier,  but  I  can 
tell  you  more  when  I've  squared  up  to-morrow." 

There  was  a  curious  look  in  Clavering's  dark  eyes,  but 
he  laughed  again. 

"  I  guess  that's  about  enough.  But  I'll  leave  you  to 
it  now,"  he  said.  "  It's  quite  likely  I'll  have  got  out  of 
the  difficulty  before  one  of  those  years  is  over." 

He  went  out,  and  a  few  minutes  later  stopped  as  he 
passed  the  one  big  mirror  in  the  ranch,  and  surveyed 
himself  critically  for  a  moment  with  a  dispassionate 
interest  that  was  removed  from  vanity.  Then  he  nodded 
as  if  contented. 

"  With  Torrance  to  back  me  it  might  be  done,"  he 
said.  "  Liberty  is  sweet,  but  I  don't  know  that  it's  worth 
at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars !  " 
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Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  bitter  day  Grant  drove  into 
sight  of  the  last  of  the  homesteaders'  dwellings  that  lay 
within  his  round.  It  rose,  a  shapeless  mound  of  white, 
from  the  wilderness  that  rolled  away  in  billowy  rises, 
shining  under  the  sunlight  that  had  no  warmth  in  it. 
The  snow  that  lay  deep  about  its  sod  walls  and  upon  the 
birch-branch  roof  hid  its  squalidness,  and  covered  the 
pile  of  refuse  and  empty  cans,  but  Grant  knew  what  he 
would  find  within  it,  and  when  he  pulled  up  his  team  his 
face  grew  anxious.  It  was  graver  than  it  had  been  a 
year  ago,  for  Larry  Grant  had  lost  a  good  d  "1  of  his 
hopefulness  since  he  heard  those  footsteps  at      e  depot. 

The  iron  winter,  that  was  but  lightly  felt  i-:  .he  humes 
of  the  cattle-barons,  had  borne  hardly  on  the  men  hud- 
dled in  sod-ho\el,  and  birch-log  shanty,  sw'ept  by  the 
winds  of  heaven  at  fifty  degrees  below.  They  had  no 
thick  furs  to  shelter  them,  and  many  had  very  little 
food,  while  on  those  who  came  from  the  cities  the  cold 
of  the  Northwest  set  its  mark,  numbing  the  half-fed 
body  and  ur  nging  the  mind.  The  lean  farmers  from 
the  Dakotas  who  had  fought  with  adverse  seasons,  and 
the  sinewy  axe-men  from  Michigan  clearings,  bore  it 
with  grim  patience,  but  there  were  here  and  there  a  few 
who  failed  to  stand  the  strain,  and,  listening  to  the  out- 
casts from  the  East,  let  passion  drive  out  fortitude  and 
dreamed  of  anarchy.  They  had  come  in  with  a  pitiful 
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handful  of  dollars  to  build  new  homes  and  farm,  but  the 
rich  men,  and  in  some  cases  their  own  supineness,  had 
been  too  strong  for  them;  and  while  they  waited  their 
scanty  capital  melted  away.  Now,  with  most  of  tliem  it 
had  almost  gone,  and  they  were  left  without  the  means 
to  commence  the  fight  in  spring. 

Breckciiridge  saw  the  shadcjw  in  Grant's  face,  and 
touched  his  arm.  "  I'll  go  in  and  give  the  man  his  dol- 
l.irs.  Larry,"  he  sai-'.  "  You  have  had  about  as  much 
worry  as  is  good  for  you  to-day." 

Grant  shook  his  head.  "  I've  no  use  for  shutting  my 
eyes  so  I  can't  sec  a  thing  wlicn  I  know  it's  there." 

He  stepped  out  of  the  sleigh  and  went  into  the  shanty. 
The  place  had  one  room,  and,  though  a  stove  stt)od  in  the 
midst  of  it  and  the  snow  that  kept  some  of  the  frost  out 
was  piled  to  the  windows,  it  was  dank  and  chill.  Only  a 
little  dim  light  crept  in,  and  it  was  a  moment  or  two 
before  Grant  sow-  the  miin  who  sat  idle  by  the  stove  with 
a  clotted  bandage  round  his  leg.  He  was  gaunt,  and 
clad  in  jean  patched  with  flour-bags,  and  his  face  showed 
haggard  under  his  bronze.  I'cbind  him  on  a  rude  birch- 
branch  couch  covered  with  prairie  hay  a  woman  lay 
apparently  asleep  bcne.ith  a  tattered  fur  coat. 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?"  Grant  asked. 

""[  don't  quite  know.  She  got  sick  'most  two  weeks 
ago,  and  talks  of  a  pain  that  only  lea\es  her  when  she's 
sleeping.  One  of  the  boys  drove  in  to  the  railroad  for 
the  doctor,  but  he's  busy  down  there.  .'\ny  way,  it  would 
have  taken  bini  'most  a  week  to  get  here  a.nd  back,  and 
I  guess  he  knew  T  hadn't  the  dollars  to  pay  him  with." 

Grant  rec(\gnized  the  hopeless  evenness  of  the  tone, 
but  Breckcnridge,  who  was  younger,  flid  not. 

"  But  you  can't  let  her  lie  here  without  help  of  any 
kind,"  he  said. 
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"  Well,"  sail!  tlic  man  slowly,  "  what  else  can  I  do?  " 

Brecl<enri(l|,'e  could  not  tell  him,  and  appealed  to  his 
comrade.  "  \\e  have  got  to  take  this  up,  Larry.  She 
looks  ill." 

Grant  niMlded.  "I  ha\  .•  riemls  down  yonder  who 
will  send  that  doctor  out,"  he  sai<l.  "  Here  are  your  dol- 
lars from  the  fiiiid.    'IVii  of  ihcni  lliis  lime." 

The  man  handed  him  one  of  the  hills  hack.  "  If  you 
want  mc  to  take  more  than  five  you'll  have  to  show  your 
book,"  he  said.  "  I've  been  finding  out  how  you  work 
these  affairs,  Larry." 

Grant  only  laughed,  hut  Breckenridge  turned  to  the 
speaker  with  an  assumption  of  severity  that  was  almost 
ludicrous  in  his  young  face. 

"  Now,  don't  you  make  yourself  a  consumed  ass,"  he 
said.  "  You  w.int  those  dollars  considerably  more  than 
we  do.  and  we've  got  <iuite  a  few  of  ihcm  doing  nothing 
in  the  bank.     That  is.  Larry  has." 

Grant's  eyes  twinkled.  "  It's  no  use,  Breckenridge. 
I  know  the  kind  of  man  he  is.  I'm  going  to  send  Miss 
Muller  here,  and  we'll  come  round  and  pound  the  foolish- 
nes?  out  of  you  if  you  try  to  send  back  anything  she 
brings  with  her.  This  place  is  as  cold  as  an  ice-store. 
What's  the  matter  with  your  stove?  " 

"  The  stove's  all  right,"  and  the  man  pointed  to  his  leg. 
"  The  trouble  is  that  I've  very  little  wood.  Axe  slipped 
the  last  time  I  went  chopping  in  the  bluff,  and  the  frost 
got  into  the  cut.  I  couldn't  make  three  miles  on  one  leg, 
and  pack  a  load  of  billets  on  my  back." 

"  But  you'd  freeze  when  those  ran  out,  and  they 
couldn't  last  you  two  days,"  said  Breckenridge,  glancing 
at  the  little  pile  of  fuel. 

"  Yes."  said  the  man  grimly.    "  I  guess  I  would,  unless 
one  of  the  boys  came  along." 
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"  Anytliiiiff  wn.ng  willi  your  oxon?"  nskcd  (Irant. 
"  Well,"  said  llie  man  iliily,  "  we've  hecn  living  i  • 
'iiKist  twii  iiiiiiiths  on  one  of  llieni.  1  sailed  a  pit  <■  ■>; 
liiin ;  the  rest's  fro/'-i.  1  liad  tu  sell  the  other  to  a  Dntch- 
inan.  Since  the  c.ti  e-boys  stopped  nie  ploughing  1 
hadn't  iiuiih  use  for  them,  any  way." 

"  Tlien,"  said  llreckenridge,  "  why  the  devil  did  you 
bring  a  woman  out  ti)  this  forsaken  country?" 

Perhaps  the  man  understoo<l  what  prompted  the  cpies- 
tion,  for  he  di<l  not  resent  it.  "  Where  was  I  to  take  her 
to?  I'm  a  farmer  without  dollars,  and  I  had  to  go  some- 
where when  I'd  lost  three  wheat  crops  in  Dakota.  Some- 
body told  me  you  had  room  for  small  farmers,  ami  when 
I  heard  the  land  was  to  be  opened  for  honicstcading,  I 
sold  out  everything,  and  came  on  here  to  begin  again. 
Never  saw  a  richer  soil,  and  there's  only  one  thnig  wrong 
with  the  country." 

"  The  men  in  it?  "  asked  Brcckenridge. 
The  farmer  nodded,  and  a  little  glow  crept  into  his 
eyes.  "Yes,"  he  said  fiercely.  "The  cattle-barons— 
and  there'll  be  no  rf)om  for  anyone  until  we've  done 
away  with  them.  \\'e've  no  patience  for  more  fooling. 
It  has  got  to  be  done." 

"  That's  the  executive's  business,"  said  Grant. 
The  man  rose,  with  a  little  quiver  of  his  lean  frame  and 
a  big  hand  clenched.    "  Xo,"  he  said,  "  it's  our  business, 
and  the  business  of  every  honest  citizen.     If  you  don't 
tackle   it    right   ofT,   other   men   will   put   the   contract 
througli." 
"  You'll  have  to  talk  plainer,"  said  Grant. 
"  Well."  said  the  farmer,  "  that's  easy.     It  was  yon 
and  .some  of  the  others  brought  us  in.  and  now  we're  liere 
we're  starving.     There's  land  to  feed  a  Ivist  nf  us,  .md 
every  citizen  is  entitled  to  enough  to  make  a  living  on. 
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But  while  the  cattle-men  keep  hold,  how's  he  going  to 
get  it?  Oh,  yes,  we've  cut  their  fences  and  broken  a  few 
acres  here  and  there ;  but  how  are  we  going  to  put  through 
our  ploughing  when  every  man  who  drives  a  furrow  has 
to  whip  up  six  of  his  neighbours  to  keep  the  cowboys  off 
him?  Well,  there's  just  one  answer.  We're  going  to 
pull  those  men  down." 

"  You're  going  to  sit  tight  until  your  leaders  tell  you 
to  move,"  Grant  informed  him. 

The  man  laughed  harshly.  "  No,"  he  said.  "  Unless 
they  keep  ahead  of  us  we're  going  to  trail  them  along. 
You're  a  straight  man,  Larry,  but  you  don't  see  all  you've 
done.  You  set  this  thing  going,  and  now  you  can't  step 
out  if  it  goes  too  far  for  you.  No,  sir,  you've  got  to 
keep  the  pace  and  come  along,  and  it's  going  to  be  quite 
lively  now  some  of  the  Chicago  anarchy  boys  are  chip- 
ping in." 

Grant's  face  was  very  stern.  "  When  they're  wanted, 
your  leaders  will  be  there,"  he  said.  "  They've  got  hold, 
and  they'll  keep  it,  if  they  have  to  whip  the  sense  into 
some  of  you.  Now  give  me  that  axe  of  yours,  and  we'll 
get  some  wood.  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  wild 
talking." 

He  went  out,  taking  Breckenridge  with  him,  and  an 
hour  later  returned  with  a  sleigh-load  of  birch  branches, 
which  he  flung  down  before  the  shanty.  Then,  he  turned 
the  team  towards  Fremont  ranch,  and  his  face  was  grave 
as  he  stared  over  the  horses'  heads  at  the  smear  of  trail 
that  wound  away,  a  blue-grey  riband,  before  the  gliding 
sleigh. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  fellow  meant  to  give  us  a  hint,"  said 
Breckenridge. 

Grant  nodded.  "  I  think  he  did — and  he  was  right 
about  the  rest.  Two  years  ago  I  was  a  prosperous 
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rancher,  proud  of  the  prairie  I  belonged  to,  and  without 
a  care;  but  I  could  see  what  this  country  was  meant  to 
be,  and  when  the  others  started  talking  about  the  home- 
stead movement  I  did  my  share.  I'olks  seemed  keen  to 
listen;  we  got  letters  from  everywhere,  and  we  told  the 
men  who  wrote  them  just  what  the  land  could  do.  It 
was  sowing  blindfold,  and  now  the  crop's  above  the  sod 
it  'most  frightens  me.  No  man  can  tell  what  it  will 
grow  to  be  before  it's  ready  for  the  binder,  and  while 
we've  got  the  wheat  we've  got  the  weeds  as  well." 

"  Wasn't  it  always  like  that  ?  At  least,  it  seems  so 
from  reading  a  little  history.  I  don't  know  that  I  envy 
you,  Larry  In  the  tongue  of  this  country,  it's  a  hard 
row  you  have  to  hoe.  Of  course,  there  are  folks  who 
would  consider  they  I  id  done  enough  in  planting  it." 

"  Yes,"  Grant  agreed,  "  we  have  quite  a  few  of  them 
over  here;  but,  if  more  than  we've  planted  has  come  up, 
I'm  going  right  through." 

Breckenridge  said  nothing  further,  and  there  was 
silence  until  the  lights  of  Fremont  rose  out  of  the  snowy 
wilderness.  When  they  reached  it  they  found  a  weary 
man  lying  in  a  big  chair ;  he  pointed  to  the  litter  of  plates 
on  the  table  as  he  handed  Grant  a  letter. 

"  I  haven't  eaten  since  sun  up,  and  drove  most  of  sixty 
miles,  so  I  didn't  wait,"  he  said.  "  Our  executive  boss, 
who  told  me  to  lose  no  time,  seemed  kind  of  worried 
about  something." 

Grant  opened  the  letter,  which  was  terse.  "  Look  out," 
he  read.  "  We  had  to  put  the  screw  on  a  crazy  Pole  who 
has  been  making  wild  speeches  here,  and  as  he  lit  out  I 
have  a  notion  he  means  to  see  what  he  can  do  with  the 
discontented  in  your  district.  We  couldn't  have  him 
raising  trouble  round  this  place,  any  way.  It's  taking 
us  both  hands  to  hold  the  boys  in  already." 
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"  Bad  news  ?  "  said  Breckenridge  sympathetically. 

"  Yes,"  Grant  said  wearily.  "  Get  your  supper  and 
t  sleep  when  you  can.     You'll  be  driving  from  sun  up 

i  until  after  it's  dark  to-morrow." 

They  ate  almost  in  silence,  but,  though  the  messenger 
and  Breckenridge  retired  shortly  after  the  meal,  Grant 
sat  writing  until  late  in  the  night.  Then,  he  stretched  his 
arms  wearily  above  his  head,  and  his  face  showed  worn 
and  almost  haggard  in  the  flickering  lamplight. 

"  It  has  put  Hetty  further  from  me  than  ever,  and 
cost  me  the  good-will  of  e\ery  fricntl  I  liad ;  while  the 
five  thousand  dollars  I've  lust  as  well  don't  count  for 
very  much  after  that,"  he  said. 

Early  next  morning  Breckenridge  r  id  the  messenger 
drove  away,  and  rather  more  than  a  week  later  Frau- 
lein  Muller,  whom  the  former  had  taken  to  attend  on 
the  homesteader's  wife,  arrived  one  night  at  Fremont 
ranch.  She  came  in,  red-cheeked  unconcerned,  and 
shapeless,  in  Muller's  fur  coat,  and  quietly  brushed  the 
dusty  snow  from  her  dress  before  she  sat  down  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  sto\e. 

"la  message  from  Mrs.  Harper  bring,"  she  said. 
"  Last  night  two  men  to  Harper's  house  have  come,  and 
one  now  and  then  will  to  the  other  talk  in  our  tongue.  He 
is  one,  I  think,  who  will  destroy  everything.  Then  they 
talk  with  Harper  long  in  the  stable,  and  to-day  Harper 
with  his  rifle  rides  away.  Mrs.  Harper,  who  has  fears 
for  her  husband,  would  have  you  know  that  to-night,  or 
to-morrow  he  will  go  with  other  men  to  the  Cedar 
Ranch." 

Grant  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and  nodded  to 
Breckenridge,  who  rose  almost  as  ([uickly  and  glanced  at 
him  as  he  moved  towarfls  the  door, 

"  Yes."  he  said,  "  there's  some  tough  hoeing  to  be 
done  now.  You'.l  drive  Miss  Muller  back  to  Harpf  r's, 
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and  then  turn  out  the  boys.  They're  to  come  on  to  Cedar 
as  fast  as  they  can." 

"  And  you  ?  "  said  Breckenridge  quietly. 

"  I'm  going  there  now." 

"  You  know  the  cattle-men  would  do  almost  anything 
to  get  their  hands  on  you." 

"  Oil,  yes,"  Grant  said  wearily.  "  Aren't  you  wasting 
time?  " 

Breckenridge  was  outside  the  next  moment,  but  before 
he  had  tlie  sleigh  ready  Grant  leatl  a  saddled  horse  out 
of  the  stable,  and  vanished  at  a  gallop  down  the  beaten 
trail.  It  rang  dully  beneath  the  hoofs,  but  the  frost  that 
had  turned  its  surface  dusty  lessened  the  chance  of  stum- 
bling, and  it  was  not  until  tlie  first  league  had  been  left 
behind  and  he  turned  at  the  forking  beneath  a  big  birch 
bluff  that  he  tightened  his  grip  on  the  bridle.  There  it 
\\as  different,  for  the  trail  no  longer  led  wide  and 
trampled  hard  across  the  level  prairie,  but  wound,  an 
almost  invisible  riband,  through  tortuous  hollow  and 
over  swelling  rise,  so  narrow  that  in  places  the  hoofs 
broke  with  a  sharp  crackling  through  the  frozen  crust  of 
snow.  That,  Larry  knew,  might,  by  crippling  the  beast 
he  rode,  stop  him  then  and  there,  and  he  pushed  on 
warily,  dazzled  at  times  by  the  light  of  the  sinking  moon 
which  the  gl'stening  white  plain  flung  back  into  his  eyes. 

It  was  bitter  cold,  and  utterly  still  for  the  birds  had 
gone  south  long  ago,  and  there  was  no  beast  that  ven- 
tured from  his  lair  to  face  the  frost  that  night.  Dulled 
as  the  trample  of  hoofs  was,  it  rang  about  him  stridently, 
and  now  and  then  he  could  hear  it  roll  repeated  along 
the  slope  of  a  rise.  The  hana  upon  the  bridle  had  lost 
all  sense  of  feeling,  his  moccasined  feet  tingled  painfully. 
and  a  white  fringe  crackled  under  his  hand  when,  warned 
by  the  nipping  of  his  ears,  he  drew  the  big  fur  cap  down 
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further  over  them.  It  is  not  difficult  to  lose  the  use  of 
one's  members  for  hfe  by  incautiously  exposing  them  to 
the  cold  of  the  prairie,  while  a  frost  that  may  be  borne 
by  the  man  covered  to  the  chin  u'ith  great  sleigh  robes, 
is  not  infrequently  insupportable  to  the  one  on  horseback. 
Grant,  however,  took  precautions,  as  it  were  mechan- 
ically, for  his  mind  was  too  busy  to  feel  in  its  full  keen- 
ness the  sting  of  the  frost,  and  while  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  blur  of  the  trail  his  thoughts  were  far  away,  and 
it  was  by  an  almost  unconscious  effort  he  restrained  the 
impatient  horse.  Because  speed  was  essential,  he  dare 
risk  no  undue  haste.  He  was  not  the  only  rider  out  on 
the  waste  that  night,  and  the  shiver  that  went  through 
him  was  not  due  to  the  cold  as  he  pictured  the  other 
horsemen  pressing  on  towards  Cedar  Ranch.  Of  the 
native-born  he  had  little  fear,  and  he  fancied  but  few  of 
them  would  be  Inere.  There  was  even  less  to  dread  from 
any  of  English  birth,  but  he  feared  the  insensate  alien, 
and  still  more  the  human  vultures  that  had  gathered  about 
the  scene  of  strife.  They  had  neither  race,  nor  creed, 
nor  aspirations,  but  only  an  unhallowed  lust  for  the  fruits 
of  rapine. 

He  could  also  picture  Hetty,  sitting  slight  and  dark- 
eyed  at  the  piano,  as  he  had  often  seen  her.  and  Torrance 
listening  with  a  curious  softening  of  his  lean  face  to  the 
voice  that  had  long  ago  wiled  Larry's  heart  away  from 
him.  That  led  him  back  to  the  days  when,  loose-tressed 
and  flushed  in  face,  Hetty  had  ridden  beside  him  in  the 
track  of  the  flying  coyote,  and  he  had  seen  her  eyes 
glisten  at  his  praise.  There  were  other  times  when, 
sitting  far  apart  from  any  of  their  kind,  with  the  horses 
tethered  beside  them  in  the  shadow  of  a  bluff,  she  had 
told  him  of  her  hopes  and  ambitions,  but  half-formed 
then,  and  to  silence  his  doubts  sung  him  some  simple 
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song.    Larry  had  travelled  through  Europe,  to  look  about 
him,  as  he  nai\ely  said,  but  it  was  what  reminded  him 
of  that  voice  he  had  found  most  pleasure  in  when  he 
listened  to  famous  sopranos  and  great  cathedral  choirs. 
Still,  he  had  e.xpected  little,  realizing,  as  he  had  early 
done,  that  Hetty  was  not  for  Irm.    It  was  enough  to  be 
with  her  when  she  had  any  need  of  him  and  to  dr"im  of 
her  when  absent,  while  it  was  only  when  he  heard  she 
had  found  her  hopes  were  vain  that  he  clutched  at  the 
very  faint  but  alluring  possibility  that  now  her  heart 
might  turn  to  him.     Then,  had  come  the  summons  of 
duty,  and  when  he  had  to  choose  which  side  he  would 
take,  Larry,  knowing  what  it  would  cost  him,  had  with 
the  simple  loyalty  which  had  bound  him  as  Hetty's  serv- 
ant without  hope  of  reward,  decided  on  what  he  felt 
was  right.    He  was  merely  one  of  the  many  quiet,  stead- 
fast men  whom  the  ostentatious  sometimes  mistake  for 
fools,  until  the  nation  they  form  the  backbone  of  rises  to 
grapple  with  disaster  or  emergency.    They  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  country;  for  his  comrade,  Muller,  the 
placid,  unemphatic  Teuton,  had  been  at  Worth  and  Sedan. 
Though  none  of  these  memories  delayed  him  a  second, 
he  brushed  them  from  him  when  the  moon  dipped.  Dark- 
ness svyooped  down  on  the  prairie,  and  it  is  the  darkness 
that  suits  rapine  best ;  now,  that  he  could  see  the  trail  no 
longer,  he  shook  the  bridle,  and  the  pace  grew  faster. 
The  powdery  snow  v/hirled  behind  him,  the  long,  dim 
levels  flitted  past,  until  at  last,  with  heart  thumping,  he 
rode  up  a  rise  from  whose  crest  he  could  see  Cedar  Range. 
A  great  weight  lifted  from  him — the  row  of  windows 
were  blinking  beside  the  dusky  blufif!     But  even  as  he 
checked  the  horse  the  ringing  of  a  rifle  came  porten- 
tously out  of  the  stillness.    With  a  gasp  he  drove  in  his 
heels  and  swept  at  a  furious  gallop  down  the  slope. 
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It  was  getting  late  and  Torrance  evidently  becoming 
impatient,  when  Clavering,  who  had  ignored  the  latter 
fact  as  long  as  he  considered  it  advisable,  glanced  at 
Hetty  with  a  smile.  He  stood  by  the  piano  in  the  big 
hall  at  Cedar  Range,  and  she  sat  on  the  music-stool  turn- 
ing over  one  of  the  new  songs  he  had  brought  her  from 
Chicago. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  go,"  he  said.  "  Your 
father  is  not  fond  of  waiting." 

Though  Hetty  was  not  looking  at  him  directly,  she  saw 
his  face,  which  expressed  reluctance  still  more  plainly 
than  his  voice  did;  but  just  then  Torrance  turned  to 
them. 

"  Aren't  you  through  with  those  songs  yet,  Claver- 
ing? "  he  said. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  have  made  Miss  Torrance  tired,"  said 
Clavering.  "  Still,  we  have  music  enough  left  us  for 
another  hour  or  two." 

"  Then  why  can't  you  stay  on  over  to-morrow  and  get 
a  whole  night  at  it  ?    I  want  you  just  now." 

Clavering  glanced  at  Hetty,  and,  though  she  made  no 
sign,  fancied  that  she  was  not  quite  pleased  with  her 
father. 

"  Am  I  to  tell  him  I  will  ?  "  he  asked. 

Hetty  understood  what  prompted  him,  but  she  would 
not  commit  herself.  "  You  will  do  what  suits  you,"  she 
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said.  "  When  my  father  asks  any  one  to  Cedar  I  really 
don't  often  make  myself  unpleasant  to  him." 

Clavering's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  walked  towards  the 
older  man,  while  Hetty  crossed  the  room  to  where  Miss 
Schuyler  sat.  Both  apparently  became  absorbed  in  the 
books  Clavering  had  brought,  but  they  could  hear  the 
conversation  of  the  men,  and  it  became  evident  later  that 
one  of  them  listened.  Tcjrrance  had  (luestions  to  ask,  and 
Clavering  answered  them. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  had  a  talk  with  Purbeck  which 
cost  us  fifty  dollars.  His  notion  was  that  the  Bureau 
hadn't  a  great  deal  to  go  upon  if  they  meant  to  do  any- 
thing further  about  dispossessing  us.  In  fact,  he  quite 
seemed  to  think  that  as  the  legislature  had  a  good  many 
other  worries  just  now,  it  would  suit  them  to  let  us  slide. 
He  couldn't  recommend  anything  better  than  getting  our 
friends  in  the  lobbies  to  keep  the  screw  on  them  until  the 
election." 

Torrance  looked  thoughtful.  "  That  means  holding 
out  for  another  si.x  months,  any  way.  Did  you  hear 
anything  at  the  settlement?  " 

"  Yes.  Fleming  wouldn't  sell  the  homestead-boys  any- 
thing after  they  broke  in  his  store.  Steele's  our  man, 
and  it  was  Carter  they  got  their  provisions  from.  Now, 
Carter  had  given  Jackson  a  bond  for  two  thousand  dol- 
lars when  he  first  came  in,  and  as  he  hadn't  made  his 
payments  lately,  and  we  have  our  thumb  on  Jackson, 
the  Sheriff  has  closed  down  on  his  store.  He'll  be  glad 
to  light  out  with  the  clothes  he  stands  in  when  we're 
through  with  him." 

Torrance  nodded  grim  approval.  "  Larry  wouldn't 
sit  tight." 

"  No."  said  Clavering.  "  He  wired  right  through  to 
Chicago  for  most  of  a  carload  of  flour  and  eatables,  but 
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iliat  car  got  billed  wrong  somehow,  and  now  they're 
looking  for  her  up  and  down  the  side-tracks  of  the  I'acific 
slope.  Larry's  men  will  be  getting  savage.  It  is  not 
nice  to  be  hungry  when  there's  forty  degrees  of  frost." 

Torrance  laughed  softly.  "  You  have  fixed  the  thing 
just  as  I  would." 

Then  his  daughter  stood  up  with  a  little  flush  in  her 
face.  "  You  could  not  have  meant  that,  father  ?  "  she 
said. 

"  Well,"  said  Torrance,  drily,  "  I  quite  think  I  did,  but 
there's  a  good  deal  you  can't  get  the  hang  of,  Hetty — 
and  it's  getting  very  late." 

He  looked  at  his  daughter  steadily,  and  Flora  Schuyler 
looked  at  all  of  them,  and  remembered  the  picture — 
Torrance  sitting  lean  and  sardonic  with  the  lamplight  on 
his  face,  Clavering  watching  the  girl  with  a  curious  little 
smile,  and  Hetty  standing  very  slim  and  straight,  with 
something  in  the  poise  of  her  shapely  head  that  had  its 
meaning  to  Miss  Schuyler.  Then  with  a  "  Good-night  " 
to  Torrance,  and  a  half-ironical  bend  of  the  head  to  Cla- 
vering, she  turned  to  her  companion,  and  they  went  out 
together  before  he  could  open  the  door  for  them. 

Five  minutes  later  Hetty  tapped  at  Miss  Schuyler's 
door.  The  pink  tinge  still  showed  in  her  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  had  a  suspicious  brightnci  in  them. 

"  Flo,"  she  said,  "  you'll  go  back  to  New  York  right 
off.  I'm  sorry  I  brought  you  here.  This  place  isn't  fit 
for  you." 

"  I  am  qu'^f;  willing,  so  long  as  you  are  coming  too." 

"  I  can't.  Isn't  that  plain  ?  This  thing  is  getting  hor- 
rible— but  I  have  to  see  it  through.  It  was  Clavering 
fixed  it,  any  way." 

"  Put  it  away  until  to-morrow,"  Flora  Schuyler  ad- 
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vised.     "  It  will  be  easier  to  see  whether  you  have  any 
cause  to  be  angry  then." 

Hetty  turned  towards  her  with  a  flash  in  her  eyes.  "  I 
know  just  what  you  mean,  and  it  would  be  nicer  just  to 
look  as  if  I  never  felt  anything,  as  some  of  those  Englisli 
folks  you  were  fond  of  did ;  but  I  can't.  I  wasn't  made 
that  way.  Still,  I'm  not  going  to  apologize  for  my 
father.  He  is  Torrance  of  Cedar,  and  I'm  standing  in 
with  him — but  if  I  were  a  man  I'd  go  down  and  whip 
Clavering.  I  could  almost  have  shaken  him  when  he 
wanted  to  stay  here  and  tried  to  make  me  ask  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Flora  Schuyler,  quietly,  "  I  am  going 
to  stay  with  you ;  but  I  don't  quite  see  what  Clavering  has 
done." 

"  No?  "  said  Hetty.  "  Aren't  you  just  a  little  stupid, 
Flo?  Now,  he  has  made  me  ashamed— horribly — and  I 
was  proud  of  the  men  we  had  in  this  country.  He's 
starving  the  women  and  the  little  children;  there  are 
quite  a  few  of  them  lying  in  freezing  shanties  and  sod- 
huts  out  there  in  the  snow.  It's  just  awful  to  be  hungry 
with  the  temperature  at  fifty  below." 

Miss  Schuyler  shivered.  It  was  very  warm  and  cosy 
sitting  there,  behind  double  casements,  beside  a  glowing 
stove ;  but  there  had  been  times  when,  wrapped  in  costly 
furs  and  great  sleigh-robes  and  generously  fed,  she  had 
felt  her  flesh  shrink  from  the  cold  of  the  prairie. 

"  But  they  have  Mr.  Grant  to  help  them,"  she  said. 

Even  in  her  agitation  Hetty  was  struck  by  something 
which  suggested  unquestioning  faith  in  her  companion's 
tone. 

"You  believe  he  could  do  something,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course !    You  know  him  better  than  I  do,  Hetty." 

"  Well,"  said  Hetty,  "though  he  has  made  me  vexed 
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with  him,  I  am  pruud  of  Larry;  ami  there's  just  one 
thing  he  can't  do.  ■jiiat  is,  to  sec  women  and  diiUhen 
hungry  whdc  he  has  a  dolhir  to  buy  tliem  food  with.  Oh. 
I  know  who  was  going  to  pay  for  tlie  provisions  that 
came  from  Chicago  that  Clavcring  got  the  railroad  men 
to  send  the  wrong  way,  and  if  Larry  liad  only  been  with 
lis  he  would  have  been  splendid.  As  it  is,  if  he  feeds 
them  in  spite  of  Clavering,  I  could  'most  forgive  him 
everything." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  have  a  great  deal  to 
forgive?  " 

Hetty,  instead  of  resenting  the  question,  stretched  out 
her  hand  appealingly.  "  Don't  be  clever,  f-jo.  Come 
here  quite  close,  and  be  nice  to  me.  This  thing  is  worry- 
mg  me  horribly;  and  I'm  ashamed  of  myself  and— of 
everybody.  Oh,  I  know  I'm  a  failure.  I  couldn't  sing  to 
please  folks  and  I  sent  Jake  Cheyne  away,  while  now, 
when  the  trouble's  come,  I'm  too  mean  even  to  stand 
behmd  my  father  as  I  meant  to  do.  Flo,  you'll  stay  with 
me.    I  want  you." 

Miss  Schuyler,  who  had  not  seen  Hetty  in  this  mood 
before,  petted  her,  though  she  said  very  little,  for  she  felt 
that  the  somewhat  unusual  abasement  might,  on  the 
whole,  be  beneficial  to  her  companion.  So  there  was 
silence  in  the  room,  broken  only  by  the  snapping  of  the 
stove  and  the  faint  moaning  of  'the  bitter  wind  about  the 
lonely  building,  while  Miss  Schuvlcr  sat  some\\hat  un- 
comfortably on  the  arm  of  Hetty's  chair  with  the  little 
dusky  head  pressed  against  her  shoulder.  Hetty  could 
not  see  her  face  or  its  gravity  might  have  astonished  her. 
Miss  Schuyler  had  not  spoken  quite  the  truth  when, 
though  she  had  only  met  him  three  times,  she  admitted 
that  Hetty  knew  Larry  Grant  better  than  she  did.  In 
various  places  and  dififerent  guises  Flora  Schuyler  had 
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seen  the  type  of  manhood  he  stood  for,  but  had  never 
felt  tlie  same  curious  stirring  of  symjwiliy  this  t;,avc 
brown-faced  man  had  aroused  in  lier. 
_    A  liouiKl  bayed  savagely,  and  Hetty  lifted  her  Iiearl 

i.trangersl"  she  sai,:      "  IJowie  knows  all  the  cattle- 
boys.    Who  can  be  coming  at  this  hour? " 

The  question  was  not  unwarranted,  for  it  was  close  on 
niKlnight.  but  Flora  Schuyler  did  not  answer.  She  could 
bear  nothing  but  the  moan  of  the  wind,  the  ranch  was 
u.Ty  still,  until  once  more  there  came  an  angry  growl 
I  lien,  out  of  the  icy  darkness  followed  the  soun.l  of  run- 
ning feet,  a  hoarse  cry,  and  a  loud  pounding  at  the  outer 
door. 

Hetty  stood  up,  trembling  aiul  white  in  the  face  but 
very  straight.  "  D,;„'t  be  friHhlene.l.  I'lo."  she  said 
•'  We'll  whip  them  back  to  the  place  ihcv  came  from  " 

••  \\lio  is  it?  "  a^ked  Miss  Schuyler.' 

Again  the  building  rang  to  'the  blows  upon  the 
outer  door;  but  Hetty's  voice  was  even,  and  a  little 
contemptuous. 

"  The  rustlers !  "  she  said. 

There  was  a  trampling  below,  and  a  corridor  beneath 
the  girls  vibrated  with  the  footsteps  of  hurrving  men 
while  Torrance's  voice  rose  faintly  through  the  din  ■  a 
very  unpleasant  silence,  until  s.jiiicbodv  rapped  upon  the 
door.  Flora  Schuyler  felt  her  heart  throbbing  painfullv 
and  gasped  when  Torrance  looked  in.  His  lean  face  was 
very  stern. 

"  Put  the  lamp  out,  and  sit  well  away  from  the  win- 
dow," he  said. 

No,"  said  Hetty  in  a  \oice  Miss  Schuyler  had  not 
heard  before;  "  we  are  coming  down." 

Torrance  considered  for  a  second,  and  then  smiled  sig- 
nificantly as  he  glanced  at  his  daughter's  face.     "  Well, 
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you  would  lie  'must  as  safe  down  there — and  I  gr 
was  born  in  you,"  lie  said. 

'Ilie  girls  followed  him  down  the  cedar  stairway 
into  the  hall.    A  lamp  burning  very  low  stood  on  a  i 
in  one  corner,  but  the  big  room  was  dim  and  sliadou_ 
and  the  girls  could  scarcely  see  the  five  or  six  men  stand- 
ing near,  not  in  front  of,  one  oi)en  window.     l'"ramcd  by 
its  log  casing  the  white  prairie  faded  into  the  dimness 
under  a  smear  of  indigo  sky.     Here  and  there  a  star 
shone  in  it  with  intense  brilliancy,  and  though  the  great 
stove  roared  in  the  draught  it  seemed  to  Miss  Schuyler 
that  a  destroying  cold  came  in.     Already  she  felt  her 
hands  grow  numb. 

"  Where  are  the  boys,  Hetty?  "  she  asked. 

"  In  at  the  railroad,  most  of  them.  One  or  two  at 
the  back.  Now,  TU  show  you  how  to  load  a  rifle, 
Flo." 

Miss  Schuyler  followed  her  to  the  table,  where  several 
rifles  were  lying  beside  a  big  box  of  cartridges,  and  Hetty 
took  one  of  them  up. 

"  You  push  this  slide  back,  and  drop  the  cartridge  in," 
she  said.  "  N'ovv  it  has  gone  into  this  pipe  here,  and  you 
drop  in  another.  Get  hold,  and  push  them  in  until  you 
can't  get  in  any  more.  Why — it  can't  hurt  you — your 
hands  are  shaking!  " 

There  was  a  rattle,  and  the  venomous,  conical-headed 
cartridge  slipped  from  Miss  Schuyler's  fingers.  She  had 
never  handled  one  l)efore,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  a 
horrible,  evil  potency  was  bound  up  in  that  insignificant 
roll  of  metal.  Then,  while  the  rifle  click-clacked  in 
Hetty's  hands.  Torrance  stood  by  the  window  holding  up 
a  handkerchief.  He  called  out  sharply,  and  there  was  a 
murmur  of  derision  in  the  darkness  outside. 

"  Come  out !  "  said  a  hoarse  voice.    "  We'll  give  you  a 
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niinu|e.    Then  you  can  have  a  slcigl,  ,o  ,lrive  to  perdi- 

The  laogluer  that  f,.,|o«c.l  friKhttnc.l  Miss  Schi.vlcr 
more  than  .„y  .i^e.us  would  have  done.  I,  Xd 
>W  >  ly  h.,rnble.  an.l  .here  wa^  ,  !„n.  in  it  .,f  the  tie  ce 
exultation  of  men  driven  to  <I,..|,c;  at  Ion 

"  1  liat  woukhi't  suit  me."  ^  li  1  r„rni  ire  ■  What  dr. 
yon  want  here,  any  way  ?  •  '  ''" 

us'Tnr?!'"  ^"•"''J'"'y  »"^"  ^"l.  '•  ^  o.  wane..  ,o  starve 
us,  Torrance.  an<l  ro<le  „s  o,„  wlun  vc-  neri  chonnin^ 
stove  wood  in  the  bluCr  \VJ|  ..,„  .on't  nftn'^'^^ 
your  snp,H.r  at  the  Range,  and  nicrVs',     "e    „oS  o"f  " 

ute  ictt.    Are  you  coming  out"" 

kerchief"r.v  TT'""'^  '"'"^^'  ""•'•  ''^"PP'"S  'he  hand- 
Kerctiiet,  moved  from  the  window 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  flash  in  the  darkness 

and  somethmg  came  whirring  into  the  room.    The  "  r  s 

could  not  see  it.  but  they  heard  tlie  thud  it  struck  with 

and  saw  a  chip  start  from  the  ce<lar  pan   hng     Then 

l>ere  was  a  n.sh  of  feet,  and  twice  a  red  strefk  b  azed 

from  the  window.    A  man  jerked  a  cartr  dg^Jnc^f  S 

with  a  rattle  from  his  rifle,  and  a  httle  bhie  smX  ble" 

across  the  room.     f.-I„ra  Schuyler  shivered  as    he  Mid 

fumes  of  It  .Irifted   about   her.  but   Hetty  stood   ve  v 

straight,  w,tl,  one  hand  on  the  rim  of  the  table  ^ 

Got  nobody,  an.l  they're  into  the  shadow  now  "  said 

a  man  disgustedly,  an<l  Flora  Schuyler,  seeing  ^'  face 

Te  t"  Hat'lf  ^  ^r""'  l""""  ■''""  '"■'••'■^"  - '-  '-S 

mnv^l    "'TV-'    *"'""*'    ""■'■'^    "•=»«    ^i'^"^-"-      N'-Wly 

The  fa  n't"fl    ^     '^  T';^'''''  *"^-  *^''"-  -^^ered  as 

the  famt  flickering  lamph^ht  rose  and  fell.  ,ind  there  was 

no  sound  but  the  doleful  wail  of  the  nigia'wind  from  ut^ 
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prairie.    It  was  broken  by  a  dull  crash  that  was  repeated 
a  moment  later,  and  the  men  looked  at  one  another. 

"  They've  brought  their  axes  along,"  said  somebody. 
"  If  there's  any  of  the  Michig.in  boys  around  they'll  drive 
that  door  in." 

"  Watch  it,  two  of  you,"  said  Torrance.  "  Jake,  can  t 
you  get  a  shot  at  them  ?  " 

A  man  crouched  by  the  open  window,  which  was  some 
little  height  from  the  gr;)und,  his  arms  upon  the  sill,  and 
his  head  showing  against  the  darkness  just  above  them. 
He  was,  it  seemed  to  Miss  Schuyler,  horribly  deliberate, 
and  she  held  her  breath  while  she  watched,  as  if  fasci- 
nated, the  long  barrel  move  a  little.  Then  its  muzzle 
tilted  suddenly,  a  train  of  red  sparks  blew  out,  and  some- 
thing that  hummed  through  the  smoke  struck  the  wall. 
The  man  dropped  below  the  sill,  and  called  hoarsely 
'through  the  crash  of  the  falling  3.-x.-. 

"  Got  the  pillar  instead  of  him.  There's  a  streak  of 
light  behind  me.    Well,  TU  try  for  him  again." 

Hetty  emptied  the  box  of  cartridges,  and,  with  hands 
that  did  not  seem  to  tremble,  stood  it  up  before  the  lamp. 
Once  more  the  man  crouched  by  the  window,  a  blurred, 
huddled  object  with  head  down  on  the  rifle  stock,  and 
there  was  another  streak  of  flame.  Then,  the  thud  of 
the  axes  suddenly  ceased,  and  he  laughed  a  little  dis- 
cordant laugh. 

"  Got  him  this  time.  The  other  one's  lit  out,  he  said. 
Miss  Schuyler  shuddered,  and  clutched  at  the  table, 
while,  though  Hetty  was  very  still,  she  fancied  she  heard 
a  stifled  gasp.  The  silence  was  even  more  disconcerting 
than  the  pounding  of  the  axes  or  the  crash  of  the  finng. 
Flora  Schuyler  couUl  see  the  shadowy  figures  ahov.t  the 
window,  and  just  distinguish  some  of  them.  The  one 
standing  close  in  front  of  it.  as  though  disdainful  of  the 
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risk  he  ran  was  Torrance;  the  otiier,  who  now  and  then 
moved  hthely,  and  once  rested  a  rifle  on  the  sill  was 
Clavenng;  anotlier,  the  man  who  had  fired  the  last  shot- 
but   the   rest    were   blurred,    formless   objects,    a   little 

tS""  ^","''  ''"-"■  P'"^"^"""^'  ^^°^  ^"'1  tlie.i  the 
streak  of  radiance  widened  behind  the  box,  and  the  cold 
grew  numbing  as  the  icy  wind  flowed  in. 

Suddenly  a  voice  rose  up  outside.    "  You  can't  keen 

hold  the  boys  now  if  you'll  let  us  have  our  wounded  man, 
and  light  out  quietly." 

Torrance  laughed.  "  You  are  not  making  much  of  a 
show  and  I  m  quite  ready  to  do  the  best  1  can,"  he  said 

Sheri'ff ''^'  ^"^  ''^^  '"  ''"'"  '^^  ''■''"'  y""""  "^^  ^°'"  ^^^ 

™ J-''^"  .l!"^  i",?^'*  *°  ^^^  °"i"^-  "  I  ^vas  'most  for- 
getting the  fellow  outside  there.  We'll  hold  them  off 
trom  the  window  while  you  bring  him  in." 

It  appeared  horribly  risky,  but  Torrance  spoke  with  a 
curious  unconcernedness,  and  Clavering  laughed  as.  sign- 
ing to  two  men,  he  prepared  to  do  his  bidding     There 

Th  ;V,r''l'"]f  ""''  '■^"''"«^'  ^"^'  *^  ^^^^'t  door  at  one 
end  of  the  hall  swung  open,  and  Flora  Schuyler,  staring 
at  the  darkness,  expecte.l  to  see  a  rush  of  shadowy  figures 
out  of  It.  But  she  saw  only  the  blurred  outline  of  two 
men  who  stooped  and  dragged  something  in,  and  then 
the  door  swung  to  again. 

They  lifted  their  burden  higher.  Torrance,  approach- 
mg  the  table,  took  up  the  lamp,  and  Miss  Schuyler  had 
a  passing  glimpse  of  a  hanging  head  and  a  drawn  grey 
face  as  they  tramped  past  her  heavily.  She  opened  'ler 
blue  lips  and  closed  them  again,  for  she  was  dazed  with 
cold,  an.l  the  cry  that  would  have  been  a  relief  to  her 
never  came.  It  was  several  minutes  later  when  Tor- 
rance s  voice  rose  from  '  y  the  stove. 
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"  We'll  leave  him  here  in  the  meanwhile,  where  he 
can't  freeze,"  he  said.  "  Shot  right  through  the  shoul- 
der, but  there's  no  great  bleeding.  The  cold  would 
stop  it." 

Hetty  was  at  her  father's  side  the  next  moment. 
"  Flo,"  she  said,  "  we  have  to  do  something  now." 

Torrance  waved  them  back.  "  The  longer  that  man 
stops  as  he  is,  the  better  chances  he's  going  to  have."  He 
glanced  towards  the  window.  "  Boys,  can  you  see  what 
they're  doing  now  ?  " 

"Hauling  out  prairie  hay,"  said  Clavering.  "  They've 
broken  into  the  store,  and  from  what  one  fellow  shouted 
they've  found  the  kerosene." 

Torrance  said  nothing  whatever,  and  his  silence  was 
significant.  Listening  with  strained  attention.  Flora 
Schuyler  could  hear  a  faint  hum  of  voices,  and  now  and 
then  vague  sounds  amidst  a  patter  of  hurrying  steps. 
They  told  her  very  little,  but  the  tension  in  the  attitude 
of  the  half-seen  men  had  its  meaning.  It  was  evident 
that  their  assailants  purposed  to  burn  them  out. 

Ten  minutes  passed,  as  it  were  interminably,  and  still 
nobody  moved.  The  voices  had  grown  a  little  louder, 
and  there  was  a  rattle  as  though  men  unseen  behind  the 
buildings  were  dragging  up  a  wagon.  Suddenly  a 
rhythmic  drumming  came  softly  through  it,  and  Claver- 
ing glanced  at  Torrance. 

"  Somebody  riding  this  way  at  a  gallop,"  he  said. 

The  beat  of  hoofs  grew  louder.  The  men  without 
seemed  to  be  running  to  and  fro,  and  shouting  to  one 
another,  while  those  in  the  hall  clustered  about  the  win- 
dow, reckless  of  the  risk  they  ran.  Standing  a  little 
behind  them  Hetty  saw  a  dim  mounted  figure  sweep  out 
t'f  the  waste  of  snow,  and  a  hoarse  shout  went  up. 
"  Hold  on !  Throw  down  that  rifle !  It's  Larry  Grant." 
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In  another  moment  the  horseman  pulled  up,  and  sat 
motionless  m  his  saddle  with  his  head  turned  towards  the 
house.  Hetty  could  see  him  silhouetted,  shapeless  and 
shadowy  in  h.s  big  fur-coat,  against  the  whiteness  of  the 
snow,  and  the  relief  she  felt  betrayed  itself  in  her  voice 
as  she  turned  to  Miss  Schuyler. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "  it's  Larry.  There  will  be  no  more 
trouble  now. 

Flora  Schuyler  laughed  a  little  breathless  laugh    for 
though  she  also  felt  the  confidence  her  companion  evinced 
'le  stram  had  told  on  her. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  "he  knew  you  wanted  him. 
there  are  men  lil-e  that." 

It  was  a  simple  tribute,  but  Hetty  thrilled  with  pride 
Larry  was  at  least  consistent,  and  now,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  days  both  looked  back  upon,  he  had  come  when  she 
needed  hm.  She  also  recognized  even  then  that  the 
fact  that  he  is  generally  to  be  found  where  he  is  wanted 
implies  a  good  deal  in  the  favour  of  any  man. 

And  now  half-seen  objects  mo\-ed  out  from  behind  barn 
and  stable,  and  the  horseman  turned  towards  them  His 
voice  rose  sharply  and  commandingly. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?  "  he  demanded. 
There  was  no  answer  for  several  moments,  and  then 
a  man  stepped  forward  gesticulating  fiercely  as  he  com- 
nienced  a  tirade  that  was  less  than  half  intelligible.  Larry 
checked  him  with  a  lifted  hand. 
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"  There's  a  good  deal  of  that  I  can't  ([uite  understand, 
and  the  rest  doesn't  seem  to  fit  this  case,"  he  said,  with  a 
laugh  that  had  more  effect  upon  some  of  those  who  heard 
it  than  a  flow  of  eloquence  would  have  had.  "  Boys,  we 
have  no  use  for  worrying  about  the  meanness  of  Euro- 
pean kings  and  folks  of  that  kind.  If  you  have  brought 
any  along  I'd  sooner  listen  to  sensible  Americans." 

Another  man  stepped  forward,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
about  his  accent,  though  his  tone  was  deprecatory. 

"  Well,  it  just  comes  to  this,"  he  said.  "  Torrance  and 
the  cattle-men  have  done  their  best  to  starve  us  and 
freeze  us  out,  and,  since  he  has  made  it  plain  that  there's 
no  room  for  both  of  us,  somebody  has  got  to  go.  Now, 
we  have  come  i  long  way  and  we  mean  to  stay.  We're 
not  looking  for  trouble,  but  we  want  our  rights." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  encouragement  from  the  rest, 
but  again  Larry's  laugh  had  its  effect.  "  Then  you're 
taking  a  kind  of  curious  way  of  getting  them,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  know  that  trying  to  burn  folks'  houses  ever  did 
anybody  much  good,  and  it's  quite  likely  to  bring  a  regi- 
ment of  United  States  cavalry  down  on  you.  Mr.  Tor- 
rance, J  fancied  I  heard  firing.  Have  you  anybody  hurt 
inside?" 

"  One  of  your  men,"  said  Torrance  drily.  "  We  hope 
to  pull  him  round,  and  let  the  Sheriff  have  him." 

It  was  not  a  conciliatory  answer,  and  came  near  undo- 
ing what  Grant  had  accomplished ;  but  the  grim  old  cat- 
tle-baron was  not  the  man  to  propitiate  an  enemy.  A 
murmur  followed  it,  and  somebody  said,  "  Boys,  you 
hear  him  I    Bring  along  that  wagon.    We're  going  in." 

The  form  of  speech  was  Western,  but  the  voice  was 
guttural,  and  when  there  was  a  rattle  of  wheels  Grant 
suddenly  changed  his  tone. 

"  Stop  right  there,"  he  said.  "  Throw  every  truss  of 
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voice  was  sharp  3^1^^/  ZT  i' I"''''  '"'  '"^ 
the  horseman  flung  up  h L  arn    .  "'^"  '"  ^^'"'^'' 

also,  tactfui,  for  sL"  of  fh-  '^"'""^^"^''"g-  It  was, 
drilled  into  unrefl'^nVlbJrnc:  "  dTh'  '  '^'^  ''^'^" 
native  American  the  refJct  f 'r  .  i  ?  ^'^'^  "  '"  ^'^^ 
which  discipline  has  fuXr  ^^^  accredited  leader. 

Still,  those  who  wa  ched  fi;^"?,"""'  T"  "'^  teuton.' 
was  the  crisis,  anrtiSitenl^H  '""'^"''  ^^"  "'^'  'his 
rifles,  knowing  tha  If  the  h  ""'".''  '^"^"''^  °"  '^^ 

shortly  need  tfemag„'Vr:T:"^-'«'  ''''  ^^°"'^ 

St;?-arri.:i^^f-^.'^i^aS 

anotS'l^t -PP^^-    ^  ^"^"  ^°  -"-hing  silly  i„ 

sprL';  up  SVetll^h:  '"°'"^"  °^  '-■  ^  - 
went  dovvn.  Another  f  H  T^'"!'  '"''  ^  *^"^^  ^^  '^ay 
a|so  felt  the  stSj    tS-t't^^";  T  ''\''' 

s;;;:ind^i:K-df^""^--''^ 

one'who  he  chanSd  the,i     .  ''"  '  """^  '""-"^^  '°  '"e 

;:  What  do  y^filt  .r^TJ^j^S  th°'^- 

^;;  Run  that  wagon  hack  wheret>;tit1r:^m:^-3aid 

-i=s^i:;is;r=h--?h:s:; 
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His  (laughter  also  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair,  with 
Flora  Schuyler's  hand  still  within  her  own.  S'e  had 
been  very  still  while  the  suspense  lasted,  but  she  was 
trembling  now,  and  her  voice  had  a  little  quiver  in  it  as 
she  said,  "  Wasn't  he  splendid,  Flo?" 

It  was  some  n-.inutes  before  Grant  and  the  other  men 
came  back  again,  and  fragments  of  what  he  said  were 
audible.  "  Then,  you  can  pick  out  four  men,  and  we'll 
hear  them  at  the  committee.  I  have  two  or  three  ques- 
tions to  ask  you  by  and  by.  Half  a  dozen  of  you  keep 
a  look-out.  The  rest  can  get  into  the  stable  out  of  the 
frost." 

The  men  dispersed,  and  Grant  turned  towards  the 
house.  "  I  don't  think  you  need  have  any  further  anx- 
iety, and  you  can  shut  that  window  if  you  want  to,  Mr. 
Torrance." 

Torrance  laughed.  "  I  don't  know  that  I've  shown 
any  yet." 

"  I  hope  you  haven't  felt  it,"  said  Grant.  "  It  is  cold 
out  here,  and  I'm  willing  to  come  in  and  talk  to  you." 

Somebody  had  moved  the  box  away  from  the  lamp, 
and  Clavering's  face  showed  up  against  the  wavering 
shadow  as  he  turned  towards  his  leader.  Flora  Schuyler 
saw  a  little  unpleasant  smile  on  his  lips  as  he  pointed  sug- 
gestively to  the  men  with  rifles  he  had  sent  towards  the 
door. 

"  That  would  suit  us,  sir,"  he  said. 

Torrance  understood  him,  for  he  shook  his  head 
impatiently.  "  It  wouldn't  pay.  There  would  be  too 
many  of  his  friends  wondering  what  had  become  of  him. 
Get  the  door  open  and  tell  him  to  come  in.  Light  the 
big  lamps,  somebody." 

The  door  was  opened,  and,  as  if  in  confirmation  of 
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Torrance's  warning,  a  voice  rose  up  outside.  "  We  have 
let  him  go,  but  if  you  try  any  meanness,  or  he  isn't  readv 
wlaen  we  want  him,  we'll  pull  the  place  down,"  it  said 

Larry  walked  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  blaze 'of 
hght  and  only  smiled  a  little  when  the  great  door  swung 
to  behmd  h,m  and  somebody  brought  the  window  bang- 
ing down.  Two  men  with  rifles  stepped  between  him 
and  the  former;  but  if  Torrance  had  intended  to  impress 
h.rn,  he  had  apparently  failed,  for  he  moved  forward 
With  qu.et  confidence.    The  fur  cap  he  held  in  his  hand 

body  stiff  With  frost,  while  Hetty  winced  when  she  saw 
the  pal  or  of  h,s  face.  It  was  evident  that  it  was  not 
without  a  strenuous  effort  he  had  made  the  mob  sub- 
servient to  him. 

But  his  eyes  were  grave  and  steady,  in  spite  of  the 
vveanness  m  them,  and  as  he  passed  the  girls  he  made  a 
httle  formal  inclination  with  his  head.     He  stopped  in 
front  of  Torrance,  who  rose  from  his  seat  on  the  table 
R  1    [  a^oment  the  two  men  looked  at  one  another.' 
Both  stood  very  straight,  one  lean,  and  dark,  and  com- 
manding,  with  half-contemptuous  anger  in  his  black  eyes- 
the  other  of  heavier  frame  and  brown  of  skin  and  hair 
sav-e  where  what  he  had  done  had  left  its  stamp  of  pallor 
Yet,  different  as  they  were  in  complexion  and  feature 
It  seemed  to  Miss  Schuyler,  who  watched  them  intently' 
that  there  was  a  curious,  indefinite  resemblance  between 
them.    -They  were  of  the  same  stock  and  equally  resolute 
each  ready,  it  seemed,  to  stake  all  he  had  on  what  he  held 
the  right. 

Flora  Schuyler,  who  had  trained  her  observation,  also 

read  what  they  felt  in  their  faces,  and  saw  in  that  of 

i  orrance  grudging  approval  tempered  by  scorn  of  the 

man  who  had  trampled  on  the  traditions  of  those  he 
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th's  .nconvenience,  sir,-  1,"   1  j  '°°"  '"""gh  '«  save  you 

I  „        '■        ""  'lave  been  h^r/  ^  hardness  in 

Jf  n .  ..nd  we  did  our  be  t  Tor  ^  ,  '  T^  '?^"y  '""es 
"'at     ,u  ,vouId  repay  us  bv  .'^""^  "^  "s  fancied 

"•abMe  to  pul,  .he  ilace"i„\'™'"^  f^^ck  with  a  mob  of 

tha;n.;t;^i'p-Pti./..N.^^ 

Aren -t  you  a  trifle  late?" 
T    "^"""e  as  soon  as  I  eot  wnr,i  •> 
Torrance  made  a  litu  ''■ 

"°t  what  I  mean.  Tl^  relf '"''^  "J  ™P«"'^"ce.  "  That's 
now-  Before  the  oth  r  fol"^  '"".^  "'^^  '"  being  sory 
taking,  there  was  cpne^t  /p"or> '  ^'^^^«'  'he^^ 
try.  The  men  who  ha,l  made  i.  , '  -'^^  '"  ""is  coun- 
aothing  more  than  thev  ,  "■''^'  ''  's  got  all   h.,f 

-i-y  What  he  haj  . o7ke dlVf  l'  '"■  ^-"^on'  oould 
was  not  good  enough  for  ['  '"''  '^''^^P  ^'  '"ffht.    Th  s 
have  made  of  it."     ^^  ^""^  >""-and  this  is  ^-hat    '"u 
«e  stretched   out  his  am,      •  , 

po.ntmg,tothen,enwithrfle    I;.;""  '7"'"'  ^^^'-e. 
f "''  *he  sphntcrs  on  the  u-dl  f'h  «h,te-faced  girls 

r-.aS^r:rri-^^"^wn'^t£u: 

back  again,  his  face  darka.fd  st™" "'"  '^'^'^  "e  came 
--^---stfor^n^prdiSsie^--^ 
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brandy  to  start  the 


I'f  gained  by   rousing  liini  wiih 
bleeding." 
"  Well,  first  of  all,  I  want  thai  man  " 

^l"'^ir'"V""u'""'-'  '""'•     ^^'"^  "^^'J  '""nt  liim   fo.    the 
:M.  riff,  but  what  you  did  j,,st  now  lays  nie  in  y^ur  debt 
and  I  would  not  like  to  feel  I  o^ved  you  anythin/' 
(.rant  made  a  little  gesture.     "  I  don't  think  1  ha\e 

nrakes  what  I  have  to  <lo  harder  s,ill.  Can't  you  remen,- 
ber  thatthere  wa.s  ;,  ,..„.  wiicn  yon  were  kind  to  me?  " 
.  f*"'  ,^="''  Torrance  drily.  '•  I  .lon't  want  to  be  re- 
minded  when  I  have  done  fooli.h  tl„„gs.  I  tried  to  warn 
you,  but  you  would  not  listen  to  uw.  that  the  trail  you 
have  started  on  will  take  you  a  go,,,!  deal  farther  than 
you  meant  logo.  If  y  n,  have  auythin.^  to  tell  me,  I  would 
ooner  talk  business.  Are  y...  R„„g  to  bring  you 
friends  round  here  at  lught  apnin?" 

rn'^Il'^V^vt'''^  '"*•  •■""'•  'f  I  '"='"  help  it,  will  not 
come  back^  1  his  thing  will  be  gone  into,  and  the  leaders 
punished  by  our  committee.  Now,  are  you  willing  to 
stop    he   intimidation  of  the  storekeepers,  which   has 

..  XT  ?.  ,^5L"  °^^'  y°"  something  in  e.xchange." 
No  said  Torrance.  "  Do  what  suits  you  best  I 
can  make  no  terms  with  you.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  my 
foolishness  in  sending  the  boys  off  with  the  cattle  very 
few  of  your  friends  would  have  got  away  from  Cedar 
Kange  to-night. 

,„''/.?  '^''V"^  '!"'"  ^"'^y-    ^  '^"  "^^""^  y°"  ^or  that  at 
least,    was  Grant  s  answer. 

He  moved  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and  three  men 
came  la    They  did  his  bidding,  and  all  made  way  for 
them  when  they  tramped  out  unsteadily  with  their  bur- 
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den.  Then,  he  turned  once  more  to  Torrance  with  his 
fur  cap  in  his  liand. 

"  I  am  going  now,  sir.  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  may 
happen  before  we  meet  ag.  -.  We  have  each  got  a  diffi- 
cult row  to  hoe,  and  I  want  to  leave  you  on  the  best  terms 
I  can." 

Torrance  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  Grant  returned 
it  with  a  curious  gra\ity,  though  there  were  fearless 
cattle-men  at  Cedar  Range  who  did  not  care  to  meet  its 
owner's  gaze  when  he  regarded  them  in  that  fashion. 
With  a  just  perceptible  gesture  he  directed  the  younger 
man's  attention  to  the  red  splashes  on  the  floor. 

"  That  alone,"  he  said  quietly,  "  would  stand  between 
you  and  me.  We  made  this  land  rich  and  peaceful,  but 
that  did  not  please  you  and  the  rest,  who  had  not  sense 
to  see  that  while  human  nature's  what  it  is,  there's  no 
use  worrying  about  what  you  can't  have  when  you  have 
got  enough.  You  went  round  sowing  trouble,  and  by  and 
by  you'll  have  to  reap  it.  You  brought  in  the  rabble, 
and  were  going  to  lead  them,  and  make  them  farmers; 
but  now  they  will  lead  you  where  you  don't  want  to  go, 
and  when  you  have  given  them  all  you  have,  turn  and 
trample  on  you.  With  the  help  of  the  men  who  are  going 
back  on  their  own  kind,  they  may  get  us  down,  but  when 
that  time  comes  there  will  not  be  a  head  of  cattle  left,  or 
a  dollar  in  the  treasury." 

"  I  can  only  hope  you  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Grant. 

"  I  have  lived  quite  a  long  while,  but  I  have  never  seen 
the  rabble  keep  faith  with  anyone  longer  than  it  suited 
them,"  the  older  man  said.  "  Any  way,  that  is  not  the 
question.  You  will  be  handed  to  the  Sheriff  if  you  come 
here  again.  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you,  and  this  is, 
I  hope,  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  speak  to  you." 

Miss  Schuyler  watched  Grant  closely,  but  though  his 
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face  was  drawn  and  set,  she  saw  only  a  respect,  which 
if  It  was  assumed,  still  beinme  him  in  his  bearing  as  he 
turned  away.  As  he  passed  the  girls  he  bent  his  head, 
and  Hetty,  whose  checks  were  flushed,  rose  with  a  for- 
mal bow,  though  her  eyes  shone  suspiciously,  but  Flora 
Scliuyler  stepped  forward  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Mr.  Torrance  can't  object  to  two  women  thanking 
you  for  what  you  have  done;  and  if  he  does,  I  don't 
greatly  mind,"  she  said. 

Torrance  only  smiled,  but  the  warm  bronze  seemed  to 
have  returned  to  Larry's  face  as  he  passed  on.  Flora 
Schuyler  had  thanked  him.  but  he  had  seen  what  was 
worth  far  more  to  him  in  Hetty's  eyes,  and  knew  that  it 
was  only  loj'alty  to  one  who  had  the  stronger  claim  that 
held  her  still.  After  the  door  closed  behind  him  there 
was  once  more  a  curious  stillness  in  the  hall  until  Tor- 
rance went  out  with  his  retainers.  A  little  later  Claver- 
mg  found  the  girls  in  another  room. 

"  You  seem  quite  impressed,  Miss  Schuyler,"  he  said. 

"  I  am,"  said  Flora  Schuyler.  "  I  have  seen  a  man 
who  commands  one's  approbation— and  an  American." 

Clavering  laughed.  "  Then,  they're  not  always  quite 
the  same  thing?" 

"  No,"  Flora  Schuyler  said  coldly.  "  That  was  one  of 
the  pleasant  fancies  I  had  to  give  up  a  long  time  ago." 

_"  I  would  like  a  definition  of  the  perfected  American," 
said  Clavering. 

Miss  Schuyler  yawned.  "  Can't  you  tell  him,  Hetty? 
I  once  heard  you  talk  quite  eloquently  on  that  subject." 
_ "  I'll  try,"  said  Hetty.  "  It's  the  man  who  -./ants  to 
give  his  country  something,  and  not  get  the  most  he  can 
out  of  it.  The  one  who  goes  round  planting  seeds  that 
will  grow  and  bear  fruit,  even  if  it  is  long  after  he  is 
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there  to  eat  it.  No  country  has  mucli  use  for  the  man 
who  only  wants  to  reap." 

Clavering  assented,  but  there  was  a  sardonic  gleam  in 
his  eyes.  "  Well,"  he  said  rtllectively,  "  thero  was  once 
a  man  who  planted  dragon's  teeth,  and  you  know  what 
kind  of  crop  they  yielded  him." 

"  He  knew  what  he  was  doing,"  said  Flora  Schuyler. 
"  The  trouble  is  that  now  few  men  know  a  drajr'  n's  tooth 
when  they  see  it." 

Clavering  laughed.  "  Then  the  ones  who  don't  should 
be  stopped  right  off  when  they  go  round  planting  any- 
thing." 
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Hetty's  bounty 

It  was  a  clear,  cold  afternoon,  and  Hetty,  driving  back 
from  Allonby's  rancli,  sent  the  team  at  a  gallop  down 
the  d:p  to  the  Cedar  Bridge.  The  beaten  trail  rang  be- 
neath the  steel  shoes  of  the  rocking  sleigh,  the  birches 
streamed  up  blurred  together  out  of  the  hollow,  and 
Hora  Schuyler  felt  the  wind  sting  her  cheeks  like  the  lash 
of  a  whip.  The  coldness  of  it  dimmed  her  eyes,  and  she 
had  only  a  hazy  and  somewhat  disconcerting  vision  of  a 
streak  of  snow  that  rolled  back  to  the  horses'  feet  amidst 
the  whirlmg  trees.  It  was  onderfully  exhilarating— 
the  rush  of  the  lurching  ^,  gh,  the  hammering  of  the 
hoofs,  and  the  scream  of  the  wind— but  Miss  Schuyler 
realized  that  it  was  also  unpleasantly  risky  as  she  remem- 
bered the  difficult  turn  before  one  came  to  the  bridge. 

She  decided,  however,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gamed  by  pointing  this  out  to  her  companion,  for  Hetty, 
who  sat  swaying  a  little  in  the  driving  seat,  had  been  in  a 
somewhat  curious  mood  since  the  attack  on  Cedar  Range, 
and  unusually  impatient  of  ad\-ice  or  remonstrance.  In- 
deed, Flora  Schuyler  fancied  that  it  was  the  restlessness 
she  had  manifested  once  or  twice  of  late  which  impelled 
her  to  hurl  the  sleigh  down  into  the  hollow  at  that  reckless 
pace.  So  she  said  nothing,  until  the  streak  of  snow  broke 
oflf  close  ahead,  and  there  were  only  trees  in  front  of  them. 
Then,  a  wild  lurch  cut  short  the' protest  she  made,  and 
she  gasped  as  they  swung  round  the  bend  and  flashed 
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across  the  bridge.  Tlie  trail,  liowcver,  led  steeply  up- 
wards now,  and  Hetty,  laughing,  dropped  the  reins  upon 
the  plodding  horses'  necks. 

"  Didn't  that  remind  you  of  the  Chicago  Limited  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  I  was  wondering,"  said  Aliss  Schuyler  breathlessly, 
"  if  you  had  any  reason  for  trying  to  break  your  neck." 

"  Well,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  "  I 
felt  I  had  to  do  something  a  little  out  of  the  usual,  and 
it  was  really  safe  enough.  Everybody  feels  that  way 
now  and  then,  and  I  couldn't  well  work  it  off  by  quar- 
relling with  you,  or  going  out  and  talking  to  the  boys 
as  my  father  does.  I  don't  know  a  better  cure  than  a 
gallop  or  a  switchback  in  a  sleigh." 

"  Some  folks  find  it  almost  as  soothing  to  tell  their 
friends  what  is  worrying  them,  and  I  scarcely  think  it's 
more  risky,"  said  Miss  Schuyler. 

Hetty's  face  became  grave.  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  one 
can  talk  to  you,  and  I  have  been  worried,  Flo.  I  know 
that  it  is  quite  foolish,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  came  back  to 
see  my  father  through  the  trouble,  and  I'm  going  to; 
but  while  I  know  that  he's  ever  so  much  wiser  than  I 
am,  some  of  the  things  he  has  to  do  hurt  me.  It's  our 
land,  and  we're  going  to  keep  it;  but  it's  not  nice  to 
think  of  the  little  children  starving  in  the  snow." 

This,  Miss  Schuyler  decided,  was  perfectly  correct,  so 
far  as  it  went;  but  she  also  felt  tolerably  certain  that, 
while  it  was  commendable,  Hetty's  loyalty  to  her  father 
would  be  strenuously  tested,  and  did  not  alone  account 
for  her  restlessness. 

"  And  there  was  nothing  else  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,"  said  Hetty,  a  little  too  decisively.  "  Of  course! 
Any  way,  now  I  have  told  you  we  are  not  going  to  worry 
about  these  things  to-dav.  and  I  drove  fast  partly  because 
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tie  trail  is  narro,.,  and  one  generally  meets  somebody 
here.  Did  it  ever  strike  you.  Flo,  that  if  there's  anyone 
you  know  in  a  country  that  has  a  bridge  in  it,  you  will, 
if  you  cross  it  often  enough,  meet  him  there?  ' 

"  No,"  and  .Miss  Schuyler  smiled  satirically,  "  it  didn't, 
tliough  one  would  fancy  it  was  (|uite  likely.  I,  however, 
remember  that  we  met  Larry  here  not  vt.y  long  ago. 
That  Canadian  blanket  suit  shows  you  off  quite  nicely, 
Hetty.    It  is  especially  adapted  to  your  kind  of  figure." 

Hetty  flicked  the  horses,  then  pulled  'leni  up  again, 
and  Miss  Schuyler  laughed  as  a  sleigh  with  two  men  in 
it  swung  out  from  beneath  the  trees  in  front  of  them. 

"  This  is,  of  course,  a  coincidence."  she  said. 

Hetty  coloured.  "  Don't  be  foolish,  Flo,"  she  said. 
"  How  could  I  know  he  was  coming?  " 

Flora  Schuyler  did  not  answer,  and  Hetty  was  edging 
her  horses  to  the  side  of  the  trail,  in  which  two  sleighs 
could  scarcely  pass,  wlien  a  shout  came  down. 

"  Wait.     We'll  pull  up  and  lead  our  team  round." 

In  another  minute  Grant  stepped  out  of  his  sleigh,  and 
would  have  passed  if  Hetty  had  not  stopped  him.  She 
sat  higher  than  her  companion,  and  probab'y  knew  that 
the  Canadian  blanket  costume,  with  its  scarlet  trimmings, 
became  her  slender  figure.  The  crimson  toque  also  went 
well  with  the  clustering  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes,  and 
there  was  a  brightness  in  the  latter  which  was  in  keeping 
with  the  colour  the  cold  wind  had  brought  into  the  deli- 
cate oval  face.  The  man  glanced  at  her  a  moment,  and 
then  apparently  found  that  a  trace  required  his  attention. 

"  I  am  glad  we  met  you,  Larry."  said  the  girl.  "  Flo 
thanked  you  the  night  you  came  to  Cedar,  and  I  wanted 
to.  but,  while  you  know  why  I  couldn't,  I  would  not  like 
you  to  think  it  was  very  unkind  of  me.  Whatever  my 
father  does  is  right,  you  see." 
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"  Of  course,"  said  Grant  gra\ely.  "  You  have  to  be- 
lieve it,  Hetty." 

Hetty's  eyes  twinkled.  "  Tliat  was  very  nice  of  you. 
Then  you  must  be  wrong." 

"  Well,"  said  Grant,  with  a  merry  laugh,  "  it  is  quite 
likely  that  I  am  now  and  then.  One  ran  only  do  the 
best  he  can,  and  to  be  right  all  the  time  is  a  little  too 
nnich  to  e.xpect  from  any  man." 

Miss  Schuyler,  who  wa.s  talking  to  Breckenridge, 
turned  and  smiled,  and  Hetty  said,  "  Then,  that  makes 
it  a  little  easier  for  me  to  admit  that  the  folks  I  belong  to 
go  just  a  little  too  far  occasionally.  Larry,  I  hate  to 
think  of  the  little  children  going  hungry.  Are  there  many 
of  them?  " 

Grant's  face  darkened  for  a  moment.  "  I'm  afraid 
there  are  ciuite  a  few — and  sick  ones,  too,  lying  with 
about  half  enouf,h  to  covet  them  in  sod-hovels." 

Hetty  shuddered  and  her  eyes  grew  pitiful,  for  since 
the  grim  early  days  hunger  and  want  had  been  unknown 
in  the  cattle  country.  "  If  I  want  to  do  something  for 
them  it  can't  be  very  wrong,"  she  said.  "  Larry,  you  will 
take  a  roll  of  bills  from  me,  and  buy  them  whatever  will 
make  it  a  little  less  iuird  for  them?  " 

"  No,"  said  Grant  f|uietly,  "  I  can't,  Hetty.  Your 
father  gives  you  that  money,  and  we  have  our  own  relief 
machinery." 

The  girl  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  appealingl} .  "  I 
have  a  little  my  mother  left  me,  and  it  was  hers  before 
she  m.irried  my  father.  Can't  yr  i  understand?  I  am 
with  my  father,  and  would  not  lift  my  finger  to  help  you 
and  the  homestead-boys  against  him,  but  it  couldn't  do 
anybody  any  harm  if  I  sent  a  few  things  to  hungry  chil- 
dren.   You  have  just  got  to  take  those  dollars,  Larry." 

"  Then  I  dare  not  refuse."  said  Grant,  after  thinking 
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a  moment.     -They  „ce<l  more  tl.an  we  can  give  tl.em 
But  yoi,  can-t  semi  n,c  tlie  ,l„llars  " 

•'  No,"  said  Hetty.  "  and  I  have  none  with  me  now 
Bu  t,f  a  responsihle  man  came  to  the  hhUf  to-morrow 
n,ght  at  e.ght  o'clock,  my  „,aiU  co.l.l  slip  .low ,  "tld 

My  fa^/er^JnT'  "'  '"""■    ''  """'''  '''^  '^  ''-'fTcrous 

m-in  wm'be';t''  ^'T,'  '"^'""^  8:ravely,  "a  responsihle 
man^vyll  be  there.     There  are  folks  who  will  blks  you, 

.^;:  You  must  never  tell  them,  or  anybody,"  the  girl 

Grant  said  nothing  further,  and  led  his  team  past-  but 
Hetty  not.ced  the  sha.Unv  in  his  hron.ed  f!-.  e  a^  1  Ik 
W.S  fulness  m  his  eyes.     Then,  she  shook  th      ei       a    , 

enridee'  who  h'^n  ^'''"'  ^"'  '"*°  '^'^  '^'^'sh,  and  Bre.k- 
'n  ex^d;i    1,7'  va,n,uished  by  Miss  Schuyler  in 

ZZftlT-  '"'"'T'   ^™"''  ''""  somewhat  silent 

durmg  the  journey  to  Fremont  ranch.     He  retired  to 

a>hght  the  next  morn.ng.  and  it  was  late  at  night  when 
hinf  ■       t  ^.""^^.'^^^  --oo"!  ^vhere  Breckenridge  awaitc.l 

he  other  '?^'  °^  temperature.  Grant  did  not  se'e 

e  o  her  man  who  sat  amMst  the  tobacco-smoke  beside 

n  ih   ,  «  '^•■"'^■f '''-'^'  ^''''"^'=''  =»'  '^'"^  inquiringly,  with 
"umbed  hngers  dragged  a  wallet  out  of  hii  pocket 

it  2r:J'  T^-  "  ^  "^'  !'?'  '^'^"^'•^-    I  d°"'t  '^""w  that 
was  du.te  the  square  thing,  but  Nvith  Harper's  wife 
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and  tlie  DiUclinian"s  cliildrcn  'most  starving  in  the  hol- 
low, I  felt  I  had  to  take  them." 

Breckenridgc  made  a  little  warning  gesture,  and  the 
man  bcliind  tlie  stove,  re  idling  forward,  picked  up  a 
packet  that  had  dropped  unnoticed  by  the  rest  when 
Grant  took  out  the  wallet. 

"  You  seem  kind  of  played  out,  Larry,  and  I  guess 
you  didn't  know  you  dropped  the  thing,"  he  said. 

Grant  blinked  at  him;  for  a  nian  who  has  driven  for 
many  hours  in  the  cold  of  the  XorlhwesI  is  apt  to 
sufifer  from  unpleasant  and  somewhat  bewildering  sensa- 
tions when  his  numbed  brain  and  body  first  throw  off  the 
effect  of  the  frost. 

"  No,"  he  said  unevenly.  "  Let  ine  alone  a  minute.  I 
didn't  see  you." 

The  man,  who  was  one  of  the  homesteaders'  leaders 
in  another  vicmity,  sat  still  with  the  packet  in  his  hand 
until,  perhaps  without  any  intention  of  reading  it,  his 
eyes  rested  en  the  address.  Then  he  sat  upright  sud- 
denly and  stared  at  Grant. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  have  got  here.  Larry  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Grant  stretched  out  his  hand  and  took  the  packet,  then 
laid  it  upon  tlv  table  with  the  adilrcss  downwards. 

"  It's  soni'thing  that  dropped  out  of  the  \v-allet,"  he 
said. 

The  other  man  laughed  a  little,  but  his  fa:e  was  intciit. 
"  Oh,  yes,  that's  quite  plain;  but  if  I  know  the  writing  it's 
a  letter  with  something  in  it  from  Torrance  to  ihe  Sheriff. 
There's  no  mistaking  the  way  he  makes  the  '  g.'  Turn 
it  over  and  I'll  show  you." 

Grant  laid  a  brown  hand  on  the  packet.  "  No.  Do 
you  generally  look  at  letters  that  don't  belong  to  you, 
Chilton?" 
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llrcekcnricfrc  ,aw  lliat  (irarit  wa<  rec.ncrinir,  an.l  that 
the  c„ntnn|.lu„i,s  nmnncr  ..f  his  .|wsti,,„  was  imc- 
t.onal  ami  Kucsscl  that  l.i^  co.nra.lc  ha,l  i,n.,„lc.l  to 
sun^  tlic  other  man  to  rcs.nti.K.nt,  an.l  so  lca,l  him  fn)m 

'■.'u'",!  UK"'"'-    <-'""""  '■•"""'■■'••'I.  I'ut  he  persisted. 

Well,     he  said,  "I  jri.ess   that  one  helonffs  to  the 

comrn.ttee     1  didn't  n,ca„  to  look  at  the  thin,.,  hut,  now 

I  n,  sure  o    .t,  I  h.-ne  to  do  what  I  cat,  for  the  hoys  who 

made  me  Uieir  executive.     I  don't  ask  you  how  >h.u  got 

"  I  got  it  hy  accident." 

C:hilto„   looked   ast.mishcl,   an.l   almost   incredulous. 

\\  ell,  Nvc  need,,  t  worry  over  that.  The  (|uestion  is, 
what  you  re  going  to  do  with  It  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  send  it  h.nck." 

Chilton  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  "  That's  what 
you  can't  <!,..  As  wc  know,  the  cattle-men  h.id  a  com- 
mittee at  Cedar  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  now  here's  a  packet 
stutted  with  something  going  to  the  SIrriff.  Doesn't  it 
strike  you  yet  that  it's  quite  likely  there's  a  roll  of  dollar 

lUTll !'""  "'""^  '"'"  "■''*'"  '"^  ''a-*  to  do  inside  it'  •• 
_  Well?  said  Grant,  seeing  that  he  must  face  the 
issue  sooner  or  later. 

'' We  <lon't  want  their  .lollars,  hut  that  Ie.;cr's  worth 
a  pile  of  them  to  us.  W'c  could  get  it  printed  l,y  a  paper 
farther  ea.,  with  an  article  on  it  that  woul.l  raise  a  howl 
from  everybody.  There  a  e  one  or  two  of  them  quite 
rwdy  for  a  chance  of  getting  a  slap  at  the  legislature, 
while  there  s  more  th.an  one  man  who  would  be  gla.l  to 
Mawk  It  round  the  lobbies.  Then  his  friends  woukl  have 
no  more  use  for  the  Sheriit',  and  we  might  even  get  a 
commission  sent  down  to  straighten  things  up  for  us," 

I  he  trouble  is  that  we  can't  make  anv  use  of  it  " 
said  Grant. 
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"  No?  "  saiJ  Chilton,  and  the  men  looked  at  each  other 
ste?dily. 

"  No,"  repeated  Cirant.  "  It  wasn't  meant  that  I  should 
get  it,  and  I'm  going  to  send  it  back." 

"  Then,  while  I  don't  want  to  make  trouble.  I'll  have 
to  mention  the  thing  to  my  committee." 

"  You'll  do  just  what  you  believe  is  right.  Any  way, 
we'll  have  supper  now.    It  will  be  ready." 

Chilton  stood  still  a  moment.  "  You  are  quite  straight 
with  us  in  this  ?  " 

•'  Yes,"  said  Grant,  "  but  I'm  not  going  to  give  you 
that  letter.  Are  you  coining  in  to  supper?  It  really 
wouldn't  commit  you  to  anything." 

"  I  am,"  said  Chilton  simp\y.  "  I  have  known  you 
quite  a  long  while,  and  your  assurance  is  good  enough 
for  me;  but  you  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  make 
other  folks  believe  you," 

They  sat  down  at  table,  and  Larry  smiled  as  he  said, 
"  It's  the  first  time  I  have  seen  your  scruples  spoil  your 
appetite,  Chilton,  but  I  had  a  notion  that  you  were  not 
quite  sure  about  taking  any  supper  from  me." 

"  Well,"  laughed  Chilton,  "  that  just  shows  how  fool- 
ish a  man  can  be.  because  the  supper's  already  right  here 
inside  me.  When  I  came  in  Breckenridge  got  it  for  me. 
Still,  I  have  driven  a  long  way,  and  I  can  worry  through 
another." 

He  made  a  very  creditable  attempt,  and  when  he  had 
been  shown  to  his  room  Grant  glar.ced  at  Breckenridge. 

"  You  know  how  I  got  the  letter?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Breckenridge.  "Miss  Torrance  must 
have  inadvertently  slipped  it  into  the  wallet.  You 
couldn't  have  done  anything  else,  Larry;  but  the  affair 
is  delicate  and  will  want  soniu  handling.  How  are  ;r0U 
going  to  get  the  packet  back  ?  " 
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"  Take  it  myself,'  tlrant  saiu  (luictly. 

It  was  ten  o'duck  the  next  iiijilit,  aii.l  Hetty  Torrance 
ami  Miss  Scliuylcr  sat  talking,'  in  their  liitle  sittniK-r.ii.ni, 
Torrance  was  away,  bni  us  married  fuieman,  wlm  liad 
seen  service  in  Xew  Mexico,  and  his  wife,  slc;)t  in  tli  ■ 
house,  and  Cedar  Range  was  strongly  yuardi'l.  N'mv 
and  then,  the  I  i'tcr  wind  set  the  door  ratthnj,',  and  there 
was  a  snapping  in  tlie  stove;  but  when  tiie  gusts  passed 
the  ranch  seemed  very  still,  .and  Miss  .Schuyler  could  hear 
the  light  tread  of  the  armed  cow-boy  ,vli(),  perh.tiis  to 
keep  himself  warm,  paced  up  and  d.jwn  the  li.ill  below. 
There  was  another  at  a  wi-  low  in  the  corri.lor.  and  one 
or  two  more  on  guard  ir     le  stores  and  stables. 

"Wasn't  Chris  Allonby  to  have  come  over  to-d.iy?" 
asked  Miss  Schuyler. 

"  Yfcs,"  said  I  letty.  "  I'm  sorry  he  •  'n't.  I  have  a 
letter  for  the  Shcrifif  to  give  him.  and  \  .ted  to  gci  rid 
of  the  thing.  It  is  important,  and  I  fancy,  from  what 
my  father  told  itie,  if  any  of  the  homesteail-boys  got  it 
they  could  make  trouble  for  us.  Chris  is  to  ride  in  with 
it  and  hand  it  to  the  Sheriflf." 

"  I  wouldn't  like  a  letter  of  that  kind  lying  round," 
said  Miss  Schuyler.    "  Where  did  you  put  it.  Hetty?  " 

Hetty  laughed.  "  Where  nobody  would  ever  Pnd  it— 
under  some  clothes  of  mine.  Talking  about  it  makes 
one  uneasy.  Pull  out  the  second  drawer  in  the  bureau. 
Flo." 

Miss  Schuyler  did  so.  and  Hetty  turned  over  a  bundle 
of  daintily  embroidered  linen.  Then,  her  face  grew  very 
grave,  she  laid  each  article  back  again  separately. 

"Nothing  there!"  .said  Miss  Schuyler. 

Hetty's  fingers  quivered.  "  Pull  the  drawer  out.  Flo. 
No.  Never  mind  anything.  Shake  them  out  on  the 
floor." 
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It  was  done,  and  a  litter  of  garments  lay  scattered 
about  them,  but  no  packet  appeared,  and  Hetty  sat  down 
limply,  very  white  in  the  face. 

"  It  was  there,"  she  said,  "  by  the  wallet  with  the  dol- 
lars. It  must  have  got  inside  somehow,  and  I  sent  the 
wallet  to  Larry.     This  is  horrible,  Flo." 

"Think!"  said  Miss  Schuyler.  "You  couldn't  have 
put  it  anywhere  else?  " 

"  No,"  said  Hetty  faintly.  "  If  the  wrong  people  got 
it,  it  would  t'lrn  out  the  Sheriff  and  make  an  outcry 
everywhere.  That  is  what  I  was  told,  though  I  don't 
know  what  it  was  about." 

"  Still,  you  know  it  would  be  safe  with  Mr.  Grant." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty.  "  Larry  never  did  anything  mean 
in  his  life.  But  you  don't  understand,  Flo.  He  didn't 
know  it  was  there,  and  it  might  have  dropped  out  on  the 
prairie,  while,  even  if  he  found  it,  how  is  he  going  to  get 
it  back  to  me?  The  boys  would  fire  on  him  if  he  came 
here." 

Flora  Schuyler  looked  frightened.  "You  will  have 
to  tell  your  father,  Hetty." 

Hetty  trembled  a  little.  "  It  is  going  to  be  the  hardest 
thing  I  ever  did.  He  is  just  dreadful  in  his  quietness 
when  he  is  angry — and  I  would  have  to  tell  him  I  had 
been  meeting  Larry  and  sending  him  dollars.  You  know 
what  he  would  fancy." 

It  was  evident  that  Hetty  was  very  much  afraid  of  her 
father,  and  as  clear  to  Miss  Schuyler  that  the  latter  would 
have  some  cause  for  unpleasant  suspicions.  Then,  the 
girl  turned  to  her  companion  appealingly. 

"  Flo,"  she  said,  "  tell  me  what  to  do.  The  thing 
frightens  me." 

Miss  Schuyler  slipped  an  arm  about  her.     "  Wait," 
she  said.     "  Your  father  v.-i!i  not  be  here  until  noon  to- 
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morrow,  and  that  letter  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  honest 
man.    I  tliini<  you  can  trust  him  to  get  it  back  to  you." 

"  But  he  couldn't  send  anybody  witliout  giving  me 
away,  and  he  knows  it  might  cost  him  his  liberty  to  come 
here,"  said  Hetty. 

"  I  scarcely  fancy  that  would  stop  him." 

Hetty  turned,  and  looked  at  her  friend  curiously. 
"  Flo,  I  wonder  how  it  would  have  suited  if  Larry  had 
been  fond  of  you." 

Miss  Schuyler  did  not  wince;  but  the  smile  that  was 
on  her  lips  was  absent  from  her  eyes.  "  You  once  told 
rne  I  should  have  him.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  would 
like  to  hand  him  over  now  ?  " 

Hetty  did  not  answer  the  question ;  instead,  she  blushed 
furiously.  "  We  are  talking  nonsense — and  I  don't  know 
how  I  can  face  my  father  to-morrow,"  she  said. 

It  was  at  least  an  hour  later,  and  the  cow-boy  below 
had  ceased  his  pacing,  when  Hetty,  who  felt  no  inclina- 
tion for  sleep,  fancied  she  heard  a  tapping  at  the  window. 
She  sprang  suddenly  upright,  and  saw  apprehension  in 
Miss  Schuyler's  face.  "The  cow-boys  were  some  distance 
away,  and  a  little  verandah  ran  round  that  side  of  the 
house  just  below  the  window.  Flora  Schuyler  had  suffi- 
cient courage ;  but  it  was  not  of  the  kind  which  appears 
to  advantage  in  the  face  of  bodily  peril,  and  the  colour 
faded  in  her  cheeks.  It  was  quite  certain  now  that  some- 
body was  tapping  at  or  trying  to  open  the  window. 

"  Shake  yourself  together,  Flo,"  said  Hetty,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper.  "  When  I  tell  you,  turn  the  lamp  down  and 
open  the  door.    I  am  going  to  see  who  is  there." 

The  next  moment  she  had  opened  a  drawer  of  the 
bureau,  while  as  she  stepped  forward  with  something 
glinting  in  her  hand,  Flora  Schuyler,  who  heard  a  whis- 
pered word,  turned  the  lamp  right  out  in  her  confusion, 
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and,  because  slie  dared  not  stand  still,  crept  after  her 
companion.     With  a  swift  motion,  Hetty  drew  the  win- 
dow-curtains back,  and  Miss  Schuyler  gasped.    The  stars 
were  shining  outside,  and  the  dark  figure  of  a  man  was  ' 
silhouetted  against  the  blue  clearness  of  the  night. 

"  Come  back,"  she  cried.  "  Oh,  he's  coming  in. 
Hetty,  I  must  scream." 

Hetty's  fingers  closed  upon  her  arm  with  a  cruel  grip. 
"  Stop,"  she  said.  "  If  you  do,  they'll  shoot  him.  Don't 
be  a  fool,  Flo." 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  clearly,  but  Flora  Schuyler 
realized  with  a  painful  fluttering  of  her  heart  and  a  great 
relief  whose  the  white  face  outside  the  window  must  be. 
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For  the  space  of  several  seconds  the  girls  stood  staring 
at  the  figure  outside  the  window.  Then,  the  man  turned 
sharply,  and  Hetty  gasped  as  she  heard  the  crunch  of 
footsteps  in  the  snow  below.  There  was  a  little  of  it  on 
the  verandah,  and  the  stars  shone  brilliantly. 

"  Catch  hold  of  the  frame  here,  Flo,"  she  said  breath- 
lessly.    "  Now,  push  with  all  your  might." 

Miss  Schuyler  did  as  she  was  bidden.  The  double 
sashes  moved  with  a  sharp  creaking,  and  while  she 
shivered  as  the  arctic  cold  struck  through  her,  Hetty 
stretched  out  an  arm  and  drew  the  man  in.  Then  with 
a  tremendous  effort  she  shut  the  window  and  pulled  the 
curtains  together.  Tliere  was  darkness  in  the  room  now, 
and  one  of  the  cow-boys  called  out  below. 

"  Hear  anything,  Jake  ?  " 

"  Somebody  shutting  a  door  in  the  house  there,"  said 
another  man,  and  Hetty,  passing  between  the  curtains, 
could  see  two  figures  move  across  the  snow,  and  the 
little  scintillation  from  something  that  was  carried  by 
one  of  them,  and  she  realized  that  they  had  very  narrowly 
averted  a  tragedy. 

"  Flo,"  she  said,  with  a  little  quiver  in  her  voice, 
"  light  the  lamp  quick.  If  they  see  the  room  dark  they 
might  come  up." 

Miss  Schuyler  was  unusually  clumsy,  but  at  last  the 
light  sprang  up,  and  showed  Larry  standing  just  inside 
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the  curtain  with  the  dust  of  snow  on  his  fur  coat  and 
cap.  His  face  looited  a  Httle  less  bronzed  than  usual,  but 
he  showed  no  other  sign  of  discomixjsure.  Hetty  was 
very  pale  as  she  stood  in  front  of  liini  with  the  pistol 
still  in  her  hand.  She  dropped  it  on  a  chair  wii.'i  a  shiver, 
and  broke  into  a  little  strained  laugh 

"  You  are  quite  sure  they  didn't  see  you,  Larry  ?  You 
took  a  terrible  risk  just  now." 

Grant  smiled,  more  with  his  lips  than  his  eyes.  "  Yes," 
he  said,  "  I  guess  I  did.  I  taught  you  to  shoot  as  well  as 
most  men,  Hetty." 

Hetty  gasped  again  and  sank  limply  into  the  nearest 
chair.  "  What  broMfjlit  you  here  ?  "  she  said.  "  Still, 
you  can't  get  away  now.     Sit  down,  Larry." 

Gr:mt  sat  down  with  a  bow  to  Miss  Schuyler,  and 
fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  big  fur  coat.  "  I  came  to 
give  you  something  you  sent  me  by  mistake,"  he  said. 
"  I  would  not  have  come  this  way  if  I  could  have  helped 
it,  but  I  saw  there  was  a  man  with  a  rifle  every  here  and 
there  as  I  crept  up  through  the  bluff,  and  it  was  quite  a 
while  before  I  could  swing  myself  up  by  a  pil'.  r  on  to 
the  verandah.  You  have  been  anxious  about  this, 
Hetty?" 

He  laid  a  packet  on  the  table,  and  Hetty's  eyes  shone 
as  she  took  it  up. 

"  Couldn't  you  have  given  it  to  somebody  to  bring  me? 
It  would  have  been  ever  so  much  safer,"  she  said. 

"  No,"  said  the  man  simply,  "  I  don't  think  I  could." 

Hetty  understood  him,  and  so  did  Miss  Schuyler,  while 
the  meaning  of  the  glance  her  companion  cast  at  her  was 
equally  plain.  Miss  Torrance's  face  was  still  pallid,  but 
there  was  pride  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  guessed  what  was  in  that  letter, 
Mr.  Grant  ?  "  Flora  Schuyler  asked. 
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"  Larry  smiled.     "  I  think  I  have  a  notion." 

"  Of  course !  "  said  Hetty  impulsively.  "  We  knew 
you  had,  and  that  was  why  we  felt  certain  you  would  try 
to  bring  it  back  to  me." 

"  If  it  could  have  been  tnanaged  in  a  different  fashion 
it  would  have  pleased  me  better,"  Grant  said,  with  a  little 
impatient  gesture.  "  I  am  sorry  I  frightened  you, 
Hetty." 

The  colour  crept  back  into  Hetty's  cheeks.  "  I  was 
frightened,  but  only  just  a  little  at  first,"  she  said.  "  It 
was  when  I  saw  who  it  was  and  heard  the  boys  below, 
that  I  grew  really  anxious." 

She  did  not  look  at  the  man  as  she  spoke ;  but  it  was 
evident  to  Miss  Schuyler  that  he  understood  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  avowal. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  I  must  try  to  get  away  again  more 
quietly." 

"  You  can't,"  said  Hetty.  "  Not  until  the  man  by  the 
store  goes  away.  You  have  taken  too  many  chances 
already.  You  have  driven  a  long  way  in  the  cold.  Take 
off  that  big  coat,  and  Flo  will  make  you  some  coffee." 

Grant,  turning,  drew  the  curtains  aside  a  moment,  and 
let  them  fall  back  again.  Then,  he  took  off  the  big 
coat  and  sat  down  with  a  little  smile  of  contentment  be- 
side the  glowing  stove  on  which  Miss  Schuyler  was 
placing  a  kettle. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  put  up 
with  my  company  until  that  fellow  goes  away;  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  very  nice  for  me.  One 
hasn't  much  time  to  feel  it,  but  it's  dreadfully  lonely  at 
Fremont  now  and  then." 

Hetty  nodded  sympathetically,  for  she  had  seen  the 
great  desolate  room  at  Fremont  where  Grant  and  Breck- 
enridge  passed  the  bitter  nights  alone.  The  man's  half- 
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audible  sigh  was  also  very  expressive,  for  after  his  grim 
life  he  found  the  brightness  and  daintiness  of  the  little 
room  very  pleasant.  It  was  sparely  furnished ;  but  there 
was  taste  in  everything,  and  in  contrast  with  Fremont  its 
curtains,  rugs,  and  pictures  seemed  luxurious.  Without 
were  bitter  frost  and  darkness,  peril,  and  self-denial; 
within,  warmth  and  refinement,  and  the  companionship 
of  two  cultured  women  who  were  very  gracious  to  him. 
He  also  knew  that  he  had  shut  himself  out  from  the 
enjoyment  of  their  society  of  his  own  will,  that  he  had 
but  to  make  terms  with  Torrance,  and  all  that  one  side 
of  his  nature  longed  for  might  be  restored  to  him. 

Larry  was  as  free  from  sensuality  as  he  was  from 
asceticism ;  but  there  were  times  when  the  bleak  discom- 
fort at  Fremont  palled  upon  him,  as  did  the  loneliness 
and  half-cooked  food.  His  overtaxed  body  revolted  now 
and  then  from  further  exposure  to  Arctic  cold  and  the 
deprivation  of  needed  sleep,  while  his  heart  grew  sick 
with  anxiety  and  the  distrust  of  those  he  was  toiling  for. 
He  was  not  a  fanatic,  and  had  very  slight  sympathy  with 
the  icon)clast,  for  he  harl  an  innate  respect  for  the  law, 
and  vague  aspirations  after  an  ampler  life  made  har- 
monious by  refinement,  as  well  as  a  half-comprehending 
reverence  for  all  that  was  best  in  art  and  music.  There 
are  many  Americans  like  him,  and  when  such  a  man 
turns  reformer  he  has  usually  a  hard  row,  indeed,  to  hoe. 

"  What  do  you  do  up  there  at  nights?  "  asked  Hetty. 

Larry  laughed.  "  Sometimes  Breckenridge  and  I  sit 
talking  by  the  stove,  and  now  and  then  we  quarrel. 
Breckenridge  has  taste,  and  generally  smooths  one  the 
right  way ;  but  there  are  times  when  I  feel  like  throwing 
things  at  him.  Then  we  sit  quite  still  for  hours  together 
listening  to  the  wind  moaning,  until  one  of  the  boys  conies 
in  to  tell  me  we  are  wanted,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  dri\c 
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until  morning  witli  tiie  frost  at  fifty  below.  It  is  very 
different  from  the  old  days  when  I  was  here  and  at 
Allonby's  two  or  three  nights  every  week." 

"  It  must  have  been  hard  to  give  up  what  you  did," 
said  Hetty,  with  a  diffidence  that  was  unusual  in  her. 
"  Oh,  I  know  you  did  it  willingly,  but  you  must  have 
found  it  was  very  different  from  what  you  expected.  I 
mean  that  the  men  you  wanted  to  smooth  the  way  for 
had  their  notions  too,  and  meant  to  do  a  good  deal  that 
could  never  please  you.  Suppose  you  found  they  didn't 
want  to  go  ?'ong  quietly,  making  this  country  better, 
but  only  to  trample  down  whatever  was  there  already  ?  " 

Flora  Schuyler  looked  up.  "  I  think  you  will  have  to 
face  that  question,  Mr.  Grant,"  she  said.  "  A  good  many 
men  of  your  kind  have  had  to  do  it  before  you.  Isn't  a 
faulty  ruler  better  than  wild  disorder  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Hetty  eagerly.  "That  is  just  what  I 
mean.  If  you  saw  they  wanted  anarchy,  Larry,  you 
would  come  back  to  us  ?  We  should  be  glad  to  ha— 
you!" 

The  man  turned  his  eyes  away,  and  Flora  Schuyle.- 
saw  his  hands  quiver. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  I  and  the  rest  would  have  to  teach 
them  what  was  good  for  them,  and  if  it  was  needful  try 
to  hold  them  in.  Whatever  they  did.  we  who  brought 
them  here  would  have  to  stand  in  with  them." 

Hetty  acceptetl  the  decision  in  his  tone,  and  sighed. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "we  will  forget  it;  and  Flo  has  the 
coffee  ready.  That  is  yours.  Larry,  and  here's  a  box  of 
crackers.  Now.  we'll  try  to  think  of  pleasant  things. 
It's  like  our  old-time  picnics.  Doesn't  it  remind  you  of 
the  big  bluff — only  we  had  a  black  kettle  then,  and  you 
made  the  fire  of  sticks  ?  There  was  the  day  you  shot  the 
willow  grouse.  It  isn't  reallv  so  very  long  ago!  " 
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"  It  seems  years,"  said  the  man,  wistfully.  "  So  much 
has  happened  since." 

"  Well,"  said  Hetty,  ''  I  can  remember  all  of  it  still — 
the  pale  blue  sky  behind  the  bluff,  with  the  little  curl  of 
grey  smoke  floating  up  against  it.  You  sat  by  the  fire, 
Larry,  roasting  the  grouse,  and  talking  about  what  could 
be  done  with  the  prairie.  It  was  all  white  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  empty  as  far  as  one  could  see,  but  you  told  me 
it  would  be  a  great  red  wheat-field  by  and  by.  I  laughed 
at  you  for  dreaming  things  that  couldn't  be,  but  we  were 
very  happy  that  tiay." 

Grant's  face  was  very  sad  for  a  moment,  but  he  turned 
to  Miss  Schuyler  with  a  little  smile.  "  Hetty  is  leaving 
you  out,"  he  said. 

"  I  wasn't  there,  you  see,"  Miss  Schuyler  said  quickly. 
"  Those  days  belong  to  you  and  Hetty." 

Hetty  glanced  at  her  sharply,  and  fancied  there  was  a 
slightly  strained  expression  in  the  smiling  face,  but  the 
next  moment  Miss  Schuyler  laughed. 

"  What  are  you  thinking,  Flo  ?  "  said  Hetty. 

"  It  was  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  I  was  wondering 
how  it  was  that  the  only  times  we  liave  crossed  the  bridge 
we  met  Mr.  Grant." 

"  That's  quite  simple,"  said  Larry.  "  Each  time  it  was 
on  Wednesday,  and  I  generally  drive  '•ound  to  see  if  I  am 
wanted  anywhere  that  day.  They  have  had  to  do  almost 
without  provisions  at  the  homesteads  in  the  hollow  lately. 
Your  dollars  will  be  very  welcome,  Hetty." 

Hetty  blushed  for  no  especial  reason,  except  that  when 
Grant  mentioned  Wednesday  she  felt  that  Flora  Schuy- 
ler's eyes  were  upon  her.    Then,  a  voice  rose  up  below. 

"Hello!  All  quiet,  Jake?" 

There  were  footsteps  in  the  snow  outside,  and  when 
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the  sentry  im-uca'il,  llic  winds  just  rcachetl  those  who 
Hstened  in  tlio  njoni. 

"  1  had  a  kind  of  notion  I  saw  something  moving  in 
the  bh't'f,  but  1  couldn't  be  (luile  sure."  he  said.  "  There 
was  a  door  or  window  banged  up  there  on  tlic  verandah 
a  while  'igo,  but  that  must  liave  been  done  by  one  of  the 
women  in  tlie  house." 

Grant  r  )se  and  drew  back  the  curtain,  when,  after  a 
patter  of  footsteps,  the  voices  commenced  again. 

"  Somebody  has  come  in  straiglit  from  the  bluff,"  said 
one  of  the  men.  "  You  can  see  where  he  has  been,  but 
I'm  blamed  if  I  can  figure  where  he  wert  to  unless  it  wrs 
up  the  post  into  the  verandah,  ami  he  couldn't  have  done 
that  without  -Miss  Torrance  hearing  him.  I'll  stop  right 
here,  any  way,  and  I  wish  my  two  hours  were  up." 

"  I'm  that  stiff  I  can  scarcely  move,"  said  the  man 
relieved,  and  there  was  silence  in  the  room,  until  Hetty 
turned  to  the  others  in  dismay. 

"  He  is  i'ling  to  stay  there  two  hours,  and  he  would 
see  us  the  moment  we  opened  the  w  indow,"  she  said. 

Grant  quickly  put  on  liis  big  fur  coat,  and  unnoticed, 
he  fancied,  slipped  one  hand  down  on  something  that 
was  girded  on  the  belt  beneath  it. 

"  I  must  get  away  at  once — through  the  house,"  he 
said. 

Hetty  had,  however,  seen  the  swift  motion  of  his 
hand. 

"  There's  a  man  with  a  rifle  in  the  hall,"  she  said, 
sluulderingly.    "  Flo.  can't  you  think  of  something'?  " 

Flora  Schuyler  looked  at  them  (]uietly.  "  I  fancy  it 
vvould  not  be  very  difficult  for  Mr.  Grant  to  get  away, 
but  the  trouble  is  vhat  nobody  must  know  he  has  been 
near  the  place.  Thiit  is  the  one  thing  your  father  could 
not  forgive,  Hetty." 
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Hetty  turned  her  head  a  little,  but  Crant  nodded. 
"  Had  it  been  otherwise  I  should  have  gone  an  hour  ago," 
he  said. 

"  Well,"  said  Flora  Schuyler,  with  a  curious  look  in 
her  face,  "  while  I  fancy  we  can  get  you  away  unnoticed, 
if  anybody  tlid  see  you,  it  needn't  apiwar  (|uite  certain 
that  it  was  any  affair  with  Hetty  that  brought  you." 

"  No  ?  "  said  Hetty,  very  sharply.  "  What  do  you 
mean,  Flo?  " 

Miss  Schuyler  smiled  a  little  and  looked  Grant  in  the 
eyes.  "  What  would  appear  base  treachery  in  Hetty's 
case  would  be  less  astonishing  in  me.  Mr,  Grant,  you 
must  not  run  risks  again  to  talk  to  me,  but  since  you 
have  done  it  I  must  see  you  through.  You  are  sure  there 
is  only  one  cow-boy  in  the  hall.  Hetty?  " 

Hetty  turned  and  looked  at  them.  Flora  Schuyler  was 
sii.iling  bravely,  the  man  standing  still  with  grave  aston- 
ishment in  his  eyes. 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  quick  incisiveness,  "  I  can't  let 
you,  Flo." 

"  I  don't  think  I  asked  your  permission,"  said  Miss 
Schuyler.  "  Could  you  explain  this  to  your  father, 
Hetty?  I  believe  he  would  not  be  angry  with  me.  Ad- 
venturous gallantry  is,  I  understand,  quite  approved  of 
on  the  prairie.  Call  your  maid.  Mr.  Grant,  will  you 
come  with  me  ?  " 

For  several  seconds  Hetty  stood  silent,  recognizing 
that  what  Torrance  might  smile  at  in  his  guest  would 
appear  almost  a  crime  in  his  daughter,  but  still  horribly 
unwilling.  Then,  as  Flora  Schuyler,  with  a  half-impa- 
tient gesture,  signed  to  Grant,  she  touched  a  little  gong, 
and  a  few  moments  later  her  maid  met  them  in  the  corri- 
dor. The  girl  stopped  suddenly,  gasping  a  little  as  she 
stared  at  Grant,  until  Hetty  grasped  her  arm,  nipping  it 
cruelly. 
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"  If  yon  scream  or  .1,.  anything  silly  y,,,,  „ill  |,c  ever 
so  .s.,rry.  she  sai.l.  '•  G..  ,I.,wn  i,u.,  ,l,c  |,al|  an.l  talk  t., 
Jo.  Keep  liini  where  the  siuvc  is,  with  his  back  to  the 
iluur, 

•'  Uut  how  am  I  to  do  it?  "  the  girl  asked. 
*;  Take  him  somcthinR:  to  eat,"  .Miss  .Schuyler  sai.l  im- 
patiently. "  Any  way,  it  should  not  he  har<l  to  fo,>|  him- 
I  have  seen  him  looking  at  you.  \.,w,  I  u,.nder  if  that 
jfrey  dress  of  mine  would  fit  you-[  have  scarcely  had  it 
on,  but  It  s  a  little  too  tiKht  lor  me." 

The  girl's  eyes  ulistenc.l,  she  moved  swiftly  down  the 
corridor,  I'lora  Schuyler  laughe.l,  and  (irant  looked  away 
"Larry/    said  Met  y,  -it  isn't  just  what  one  would 
like— but  I  am  afraid  it  is  necessary." 

Five  minutes  later  Hetty  moved  across  the  hall  mak- 
mp  httle  noise,  so  that  the  cow-boy.  who  stood  near  the 
other  end  of  it,  with  the  maid  close  bv  him.  should  notice 
her  She  softly  opened  the  outer  .ioor,  and  then  came 
back  and  signed  to  Grant  and  Flora  Schuyler,  who  stood 
waiting  in  the  corridor. 

"  No,"  he  said,  and  the  lamplight  showed  a  darker  hue 
than  the  bronze  of  frost  and  sim  in  his  face.  "  Miss 
bchuyler,  I  have  never  felt  quite  so  mean  before,  and 
you  will  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said  coolly,  "  that  what  you  feel 
docs  not  count  for  much.  Just  now  you  have  to  do  what 
IS  best  for  everybody.    Stoop  as  low  as  vou  can." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  with  a  little  imperious  ges- 
ture and  laid  it  on  his  arm.  drawing  herself  up  to  her 
tull  height  as  she  stood  between  "-^  •  and  the  lif^ht  They 
moxc(]  forward  together,  an.l  closed  her  hand  as 

she  w-atched  them  pass  into  tht    .ail.     The  end  was  dim 
and  shadowy,  for  the  one  big  lamp  that  was  lighted  stood 
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some  distance  .iwny  1)>  ilic  stove,  where  tlie  man  on  watch 
was  talking  to  the  maul.  Hetty  reaUzed  that  the  girl  wai 
playing  her  pan  well  a>  she  saw  her  make  a  swift  step 
hackwards.  and  lieard  the  man's  low  laugh. 

I'lora  .Schuyler  and  Gram  were  not  far  from  the  door 
now,  the  girl  «a'.„ing  close  to  her  companion.  In  an- 
other moment  they  would  have  passed  out  of  sight  into 
the  sh.ndow,  hut  while  Hetty  felt  her  fingers  tremhling. 
the  nan  on  watch,  perhaps  hearing  their  footsteps,  turned 
round. 

"  Hallo!"  he  said.  "  It  seems  kind  of  cold.  What 
can  .Miss  Schuyler  want  with  opening  the  door?  Is  th,it 
Miss  Torrance  behind  her?" 

Ho  moved  forward  a  pace,  apparently  not  looking 
where  he  was  going,  hut  tow.-'rds  the  door,  and  might 
have  moved  further,  hut  that  the  maid  swiftly  stretched 
out  one  foot,  and  a  chair  with  the  tray  laid  on  it  went 
over  with  a  crash. 

"  Now  there's  going  to  be  trouble.  See  what  you've 
done,"  .shi  said. 

The  man  stopped,  staring  at  the  wreck  upon  the  floor. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I'm  blamed  if  I  touched  the  thing. 
What  made  it  fall  over,  any  way?  " 

"  Pick  them  up."  the  girl  said  sharply.  "  You  don't 
w.mt  to  make  tumble  for  me!  " 

He  stooped,  and  Hetty  gasped  with  relief  as  she  saw 
him  carefully  .scraping  some  dairty  from  the  floor,  for 
just  then  one  of  the  two  figures  slipped  away  from  the 
other,  and  there  was  a  sound  that  might  have  been  made 
by  a  softly  closing  door.  The  row-boy  looked  up  quickly, 
and  saw  Miss  Torrance  and  Miss  Schuyler  standing  close 
together,  then  stood  up  as  they  came  towards  him.  Hetty 
paused  and  surveyed  the  overturned  crockery,  and  then, 
though  her  heart  was  throbbing  painfully,  gave  the  man 
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a  glancr  (,f  iniiiical  iiii|iiiry.  lie  l(i.,kcil  at  tlic  iiiai.l  as 
if  for  iii>|)irati(iii,  l)tii  >lic  stood  iiic-ckly  >iill,  the  |Minirc 
of  haslilul  oiiilusidti. 

"I'm  ciuitc  soi.y,  Miss  Torrantc,"  lie  saiil.  "The 
conccriK'd  ihiii);  went  over." 

lleny  laughed.  "  Well,"  she  said.  "  it's  a  very  cold 
nipht.  and  Lou  can  get  you  some  more  supper.  She  is, 
however,  not  to  stay  here  a  minute  after  she  has  giveii 
it  you." 

She  went  out  with  Miss  Sch  >yicr.  and  the  two  sto<id 
very  silent  hy  a  window  in  the  corridor.  One  of  them 
fancied  she  saw  a  shadowy  object  sli|)  round  the  corner  of 
a  barn,  but  could  not  be  sure,  and  for  five  very  long  min- 
utes they  stared  at  the  faintly  shining  sn..w.  .Vothing 
moved  upon  it,  and  save  for  tiie  maid's  voice  in  the  hall, 
tbe  great  building  was  very  still.  Hetty  touched  Miss 
Schuyler's  arm. 

"  He  has  got  away,"  she  said.  "  Com-  back  with  me. 
I  don't  feel  like  standing  up  any  longer. 

They  sat  <lown  limply  when  they  returned  to  the  little 
room,  and  though  Miss  Schuyler  did  not  meet  her  com- 
panion s  gaze,  there  was  something  that  did  not  seem  to 
please  the  latter  in  her  face. 

"  Flo,"  she  said,  "  one  could  almost  fancy  you  felt  it 
as  mucli  as  I  did.     It  was  awfully  nice  of  you," 

Miss  Schuyler  smiled,  though  there  was  a  tension  in 
her  voice.  "  Of  course  I  felt  it,"  she  said.  "  Hetty,  I'd 
watch  that  maid  of  yours.    She's  too  clever." 

Hetty  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  then,  suddenly  cross- 
ing the  room,  she  stooped  down  and  kissed  Miss  Schuyler. 

"  I  have  n-^ver  met  any  one  who  would  do  as  much  for 
me  as  you  would,  Flo,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  that  could  come  between  us." 

There  was  silence  for  another  moment,  and  during  it 
Miss  Schuyler  looked  steadily  into  Hetty's  eyes.    "  No,' 
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she  said,  "  although  you  do  not  seem  quite  sure,  I  don't 
think  there  is." 

It  was  early  the  next  morning  wlien  Cliristopher  Al- 
lonby  arrived  at  the  Range.  lie  smiled  as  he  glanced  at 
the  packet  Hetty  handed  him. 

"  I  have  never  seen  your  father  anything  but  precise," 
he  said. 

"  Has  anything  led  you  to  fancy  that  he  has  changed  ?  " 
asked  Hetty. 

Allcmby  laughed  as  he  held  out  the  packet.  "The 
envelope  is  all  creased  and  crumpled.  It  might  have  been 
carried  round  for  ever  so  long  in  somebody's  pocket. 
Now,  I  know  you  don't  smoke,  Hetty." 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not,  but,  as  it  hap- 
pens, I  don't,"  said  Miss  Torrance. 

"Then,  the  packet  has  a  most  curious,  cigar-like 
smell,"  said  Allonby,  smiling.  "  iXow,  I  don't  think  Mr. 
Torrance  carries  loose  cigars  and  letters  about  with  him 
together.  I  wonder  what  deduction  one  could  make  from 
this." 

Hetty  glanced  at  Miss  Schuyler.  "  You  could  never 
make  the  right  one,  Chris,"  she  said. 

Allonby  said  nothing  further  and  went  out  with  the 
letter;  a  day  or  two  later  he  handed  it  to  the  Sheriff. 

"  I  guess  you  know  what's  inside  it  ?  "  said  the  latter. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lad.  "  I  want  to  see  you  count  them 
now." 

The  Sheriff  glanced  at  him  sharply,  took  out  a  roll  of 
bills  and  flicked  them  over. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that's  quite  right;  but  one  piece  of 
what  I  have  to  do  is  going  to  be  difficult." 

"  Which  ?  "  said  Allonby. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "  I  guess  vou  know.  I  mean 
the  getthig  hold  of  Larry." 
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Larry's  peril 

One  afternoon  several  days  later,  Christopher  Allonby 
drove  over  to  Cedar  Range,  and,  though  he  endeavoured 
to  hide  his  feelings,  was  evidently  disconcerted  when  he 
discovered  that  Miss  Schuyler  and  Hetty  were  alone. 
Torrance  had  affairs  of  moment  on  hand  just  then,  and 
was  absent  from  Cedar  Range  frequently. 

"  One  could  almost  have  fancied  you  were  not  pleased 
to  see  us,  and  would  sooner  have  talked  to  Mr.  Torrance  " 
said  Miss  Schuyler. 
The  lad  glanced  at  her  reproachfully. 
"  Hetty  knows  how  diffident  I  am,  but  it  seems  to  me 
a  lady  with  your  observation  should  have  seen  the  grati- 
fication I  did  not  venture  to  express." 
^^  "  It  was  not  remarkably  evident,"  said  Miss  Schuyler. 
"  In  fact,  when  you  heard  Mr.  Torrance  was  not  here 
I  fancied  I  saw  something  else." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Allonby,  "  wondering  how  I 
could  be  honest  and,  at  the  same  time,  complimentary  to 
everybody.  It  was  quite  difficult.  People  like  me  gen- 
erally think  of  the  right  thing  afterwards,  you  see." 

Hetty  shook  her  head.     "  Sit  down,  and  don't  talk 

nonsense,  Chris,"  she  said.     "  You  shouldn't  think  too 

much ;  when  you're  not  accustomed  to  it,  it  isn't  wise 

What  brought  you  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  message  for  your  father,"  said  the  lad,  and 
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Flora  Sduiyler  fancied  she  saw  once  more  the  signs  of 
embarrassment  in  Iiis  face. 

"  Then,"  said  Hetty,  "  you  can  tell  it  me." 

"  There's  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  it's  just  a  little  con- 
fusing," said  Allonby. 

Flora  Schuyler  glanced  at  Hetty,  and  then  smiled  at 
the  lad.  "  That  is  certainly  not  complimentary,"  she 
said.  "  Don't  you  think  Hetty  and  I  could  remember 
anything  that  you  r,in?  " 

All(5nby  laughed.  "  Of  course  you  could.  But,  I  had 
my  instructions.  I  was  told  to  give  Mr.  Torrance  the 
message  as  soon  as  I  could,  without  troubling  anybody." 

"  Then  it  is  of  moment  ?  " 

"  Yes.  That  is,  we  want  him  to  know,  though  there's 
really  nothing  in  it  that  need  worry  anybody." 

"  Then,  it  is  unfortunate  that  my  father  is  away,"  said 
Hetty. 

AUonby  sat  silent  a  moment  or  two,  apparently  reflect- 
ing, and  then  looked  up  suddenly,  as  though  he  had  found 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

"  I  could  write  him." 

Hetty  laughed.  "  That  was  an  inspiration !  You  can 
be  positively  brilliant,  Chris.  You  will  find  paper  and 
special  envelopes  in  the  office,  as  well  as  a  big  stick  of 
sealing-wax." 

Allonby.  who  appeared  unable  to  find  a  neat  rejoinder, 
wait  out ;  and  when  he  left  Flora  .Schuyler  smiled  as  she 
saw  the  carefully  fastened  envelope  h'ing  on  Torrance's 
desk,  as  well  as  something  else.  Torrance  was  fastidi- 
ously neat,  and  the  blotting  pad  from  which  the  soiled 
sheets  had  been  removed  bore  the  impress  of  Christopher 
Allonby's  big.  legible  writing.  It  was,  however,  a  little 
blurred,  and  Miss  Schuyler,  who  had  her  scruples,  made 
no  attempt  to  read  it  then.  Tt  was  the  next  afternoon, 
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and  Torrance  had  not  yet  returned,  when  a  mounted  man 
rode  up  to  the  Range,  and  was  shown  into  tlie  room  wliere 
tlie  girls  sat  together. 

"  Mr.  Clavering  will  be  kind  of  sorry  Mr.  Torrance 
wasn't  here,  but  he  has  got  it  fi.xed  quite  straight,"  he 
said. 

"  What  has  lie  fixed  ?  "  said  Hetty. 

"Well,-'  said  the  man,  "your  father  knows,  and  I 
don't,  though  I've  a  kind  of  notion  we  are  after  one  of 
the  homestead-boys.  Any  way.  what  I  had  to  tell  him 
was  this.  He  could  ride  over  to  the  Cedar  Bluff  at  about 
SIX  this  evening  with  tw^o  or  three  of  the  bovs,  if  it  suited 
him,  but  if  it  didn't,  Mr.  Clavering  would  put  the  thing 
through." 

Hetty  asked  one  or  two  leading  questions,  but  the  man 
had  evidently  nothing  more  to  tell,  and  when  he  went  out, 
the  two  girls  looked  at  one  another  in  silence.  Hetty's 
eyes  were  anxious  and  her  face  more  colourless  than 
usual. 

"  Flo,"  she  said  sharply,  "  are  we  ^ninking  the  same 
thing  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Schuyler.  "  You  have  not 
told  me  your  notions  yet.  Still,  this  is  clear  to  Loth  of  us, 
Mr.  Claver  ,  expects  to  meet  somebody  at  the  Cedar 
Bluff,  and  your  father  is  to  bring  two  or  three  men  with 
him.    The  question  is,  what  could  they  be  wanted  for  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  little  quiver  in  her  voice,  "  it 
is  who  they  expect  to  meet.  You  know  what  day'  this 
is  ?  " 

"  Wednesday." 

Once  more  there  was  silence  for  a  few  seconds,  but 
the  thoughts  of  the  two  girls  were  unconcealed  now,'  and 
when  she  spoke  Hetty  closed  her  hand. 
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"  Think,  Flo.     There  must  be  no  uncertainty." 
Miss  Scliuyler  slipped  out  of  the  room  and  when  she 
came  back  she  brought  an  envelope,  splashed  with  red 
wax,  on  a  blotting  pad. 

"  There's  the  key.    All  is  fair — in  war !  "  she  said. 

A  pink  tinge  crept  into  Hetty's  cheeks,  and  a  sparkle 
into  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  her  companion. 

"  Don't  make  me  angry  with  you,  Flo,"  she  said.  "  We 
can't  read  it." 

"No?"  said  Miss  Schuyler  quietly,  holding  up  the 
pad.  "  Now  I  think  we  can.  This  is  another  manifesta- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  the  masculine  mind.  Give  r.n 
your  hand-glass,  Hetty." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  little  gasp.  "  Still — 
it's  horribly  mean  " 

There  was  a  .slightly  contemptuous  hardness  in  Flora 
Schuyler's  eyes.  "  If  you  let  the  man  who  rides  by  the 
bluff  on  Wednesdays  fall  into  Clavering's  hands,  it  would 
be  meaner  still." 

The  next  moment  Ketty  was  out  of  the  room,  and  Miss 
Schuyler  sat  down  with  a  face  that  had  grown  suddenly 
weary.  But  it  betrayed  nothing  when  Hetty  came  back 
with  the  glass,  ar.'i  when  she  held  up  the  blotter  in  hands 
that  were  perfectly  steady,  they  read : 

"  I  have  fixed  it  with  the  Sheriff.  Clavering's  boys 
had,  as  you  guessed,  been  watching  for  Larry  on  the 
wrong  day ;  but  now  we  have  found  out  ic  is  Wednesday 
we'll  make  sure  of  him.  If  you  care  to  come  around  to 
the  bluff  about  six  that  night,  you  will  probably  see  us 
seize  him ;  but  if  you  would  sooner  stand  out  in  this  case, 
it  wouldn't  count.     We  don't  expect  any  difficulty." 

Hetty  flushed  crimson.     "  Flo,"  she  said,  "  it  was  the 
letter  arranging  his  own  uirest  he  brought  me  back." 
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"  ilVT  ''  ""'  """  ''°""'"  '^''^  -^^'^^  Schuyler  sharply. 
What  are  you  going  to  do?  " 

Hetty  laughed  nwckingly.  "  You  and  I  are  going  to 
drive  over  to  the  Newcombes  and  stay  the  night  You 
get  nervous  when  my  father  is  away.  But  we  are  not 
going  tliere  quite  straight;  and  you  had  better  put  your 
warmest  things  on."  ^ 

An  hour  later  two  of  the  best  horses  in  Torrance's 
stable  drew  tlie  lightest  sleigh  up  to  the  door  and  Miss 
bchuyler  turned  with  a  smile  to  the  remonstrating  house- 

"  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  stay  liere  another  night 
when  Mr  Torrance  was  away,"  she  said.  "  You  can 
tell  him  that,  if  he  is  xexed  witli  Hetty,  and  you  needn't 
worry.  We  will  be  safe  at  Mrs.  Newcombe's  before  an 
hour  IS  over. 

The  housekeeper  shook  her  Iiead.  "  I  guess  not  It's 
a  league  round  by  the  bridge,  and  you  couldn't  find  the 
other  trail  in  the  dark." 

Miss  Schuyler  laughed.  "  Then,  look  at  the  time,  and 
we  11  let  you  know  when  we  get  there,"  she  said 

Hetty  whipped  the  team,  and  with  a  whirling  of  dusty 
snow  beneath  the  runners,  they  swept  away.     Both  sat 
silent,  until  the  beat  of  hoofs  rang  amidst  the  trees  as 
they  swept  througli  tlie  gloom  of  the  big  bluff  at  a  gallop 
and  Hetty  laughed  excitedly. 

"  Hold  fast,  Flo.  Yot;  did  that  very  well ;  but  wc  lia\e 
our  ahbi  to  prove,  and  ars  not  going  near  the  bridge  " 
she  said.  '^ 

She  flicked  the  horses,  an<l  the  trees  swept  awav  be- 
hind them  and  the  long  while  levels  rolled  back  faster 
yet  to  the  drumming  hoofs.  The  rush  of  cold  wind  stung 
Miss  Schuyler's  face  like  tl^.e  lash  of  a  whip,  her  eyes 
grew  hazy,  and  she  held  the  furs  about  her  as  she  swayed 
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with  the  lurching  of  the  sleigli.  Darkness  was  closing  in 
when  they  came  to  the  forking  of  the  trail,  am!,  witli  a 
little  cry  of  warning,  Hetty  lashed  the  team.  The  lurches 
grew  sharper,  and  Miss  Schuyler  gasped  now  and  then 
as  slie  felt  tlie  sleigh  swing  rocking  down  a  long  declivity. 
Scattered  birches  raced  up  out  of  it,  and  the  hammering 
beat  of  hoofs  swelled  into  a  roar  as  it  replied  along  a 
thicker  belt  of  trees. 

They  rose  higher  and  higher,  a  dusky  wall  athwart  the 
way,  and  Miss  Schuyler  felt  for  a  better  hold  for  her 
feet,  and  grasped  the  big  strapped  robe  as  she  looked  in 
vain  for  any  opening.  That  team  had  done  nothing  for 
more  than  a  week,  and  there  was  no  stinting  of  oats  and 
maize  at  Cedar.  Hetty,  however,  did  not  attempt  to 
hold  them,  but  sat  swaying  to  the  jolting,  leaning  for- 
ward as  the  shadowy  barrier  rushed  up  towards  them, 
until,  before  she  quite  realized  how  they  got  there,  Miss 
Schuyler  found  herself  hurled  forward  down  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  steadily  sloping  tunnel.  Dim  trees  swept 
by  and  drooping  boughs  lashed  at  her.  Now  and  then 
there  was  a  sharp  crackling  or  a  sickening  lurch,  and  still 
they  sped  on  furiously,  until  a  faint  wliite  shining  ap- 
peared ahead. 

"  What  is  '.'..  "  she  gasped. 

"  The  river,"  said  Hetty.  "  Hold  fast !  There's  a 
piece  like  a  toboggan-leap  quite  near." 

She  flung  herself  backwards  as  the  lace-like  birch  'wigs 
smote  her  furs;  and  when  one  of  the  horses  stumbled 
Miss  Schuyler  with  difficulty  stifled  a  cry.  The  beast. 
however,  picked  up  its  stride  again,  there  was  a  lurch, 
and  the  rocking  sleigh  appeared  to  leap  clear  of  the  snow. 
A  crash  followed,  and  they  were  flying  out  of  the  shadow 
again  across  a  strip  of  faintly  sliining  plain  w-ith  another 
belt  of  dusky  trees  rolling  back  towards  iheni.  Beyond 
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them,  low  in  the  soft  indigo,  a  pale  star  was  shining. 
Hetty  fjlaiiced  at  it  as  she  sliook  the  reins,  and  once  more 
something  in  her  laugh  stirred  Miss  Schuyler. 

"  I  know  when  that  star  comes  out,"  she  said.  "  If 
Larry's  only  there  we  can  warn  him  and  make  our  ride 
on  time." 

In  another  minute  they  were  in  among  the  trees,  and 
Hetty,  springing  down,  plodded  through  the  loose  snow 
at  the  horses'  heads,  urging  them  with  hand  and  voice 
up  the  incline  which  wound  tortuously  into  the  darkness. 
Now  and  then,  one  of  them  stumbled,  and  there  was  a 
great  trampling  of  hoofs,  but  the  girl's  mittened  hand 
never  loosed  its  grasp ;  and  it  was  with  a  little  breathless 
run  she  clutched  the  sleigh  and  swung  herself  in  when 
tlie  team  swept  out  on  the  level  again.  Still,  at  least  a 
minute  had  passed  before  she  had  the  horses  in  hand. 
The  trail  forked  again  somewhere  in  the  dimness  they 
were  flashing  through,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  the 
dusky  smear  at  all. 

A  lurch  that  flung  Miss  Schuyler  against  her  showed 
that  Hetty  had  found  the  turning;  and  a  little  later,  with 
a  struggle,  she  checked  the  team,  and  they  slid  behind  one 
of  tlie  low,  rolling  rises  that  seamed  the  prairie  here  and 
there.  There  was  no  wind  in  the  hollow  behind  it  and 
a  great  stillness  under  the  high  vault  of  blue  studded  with 
twinkling  stars.  The  dim  whiteness  of  a  long  ridge  cut 
sharply  against  it,  and  the  pale  colouring  and  frosty 
glitter  conveyed  the  suggestion  of  pitiless  cold.  Flora 
Schuyler  shivered,  and  drew  Hie  furs  closer  round  her. 

"  Is  this  the  place?  "  she  ask^d. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  little  gasp.  "  If  we  don't 
nii^et  him  here  he  will  ha\e  passed  or  gone  by  the  other 
trail,  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  stop  him.  Can  you  hear 
anything,  Flo?" 
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Miss  Schuyler  strained  her  cars,  but.  tliough  tlic  horses 
were  walking:  now,  she  could  hear  nothing.  The  deep 
silence  round  them  was  emphasized  by  the  soft  trample  of 
the  hoofs  and  thin  jingle  of  steel  that  seemed  unreal  and 
out  of  pKnce  there  in  the  wilderness  of  snow  and  stars. 
"  No,"  she  said,  in  a  strained  voice:  "  I  can  hear  noth- 
ing at  all     It  ahiiost  makes  one  afraid  to  listen." 

They  drove  slowly  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
Hetty  pulled  up  the  team.  "  I  can't  go  on.  and  it  is  M-orse 
to  stand  still,"  she  said.  "  Flo,  if  In;  didn't  stop — and  he 
wouldn't — they  would  shoot  him.  He  must  be  coming. 
Listen.  There's  a  horrible  buzzing  in  my  ears — I  can't 
hear  at  all." 

Miss  Schuyler  listened  for  what  appeared  an  intermina- 
ble time,  and  wondered  afterwards  that  she  had  borne 
the  tension  without  a  sign.  The  great  stillness  grew 
overwhelming  now  the  team  had  stopped,  and  there  was 
that  in  the  utter  cold  and  sense  of  desolation  that  weighed 
her  courage  down.  She  felt  her  insignificance  in  the  face 
of  that  vast  emptiness  and  destroying  frost,  and  wondered 
at  the  rashness  of  herself  and  Hetty  and  Larry  Grant 
who  had  ventured  to  believe  they  could  make  any  change 
in  the  great  inexorable  scheme  of  which  everything  that 
was  to  be  was  part.  Miss  Schuyler  was  not  fanciful,  but 
during  the  last  hour  she  had  borne  a  heavy  strain,  and 
the  deathly  stillness  of  the  northwestern  waste  under  the 
Arctic  frost  is  apt  to  leave  its  impress  on  the  most 
unimaginative. 

Suddenly  very  faint  and  far  off.  a  rhythmic  throbbing 
crept  out  of  tlie  darkness,  and  Flora  Schuyler,  who,  fear- 
ing her  ears  had  deceived  her  at  first,  dared  not  speak, 
felt  her  chilled  blood  stir  when  Hetty  flung  back  her  head. 
"  Flo — can't  you  hear  it  ?    Tell  me !  " 
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Miss  Schuyler  nodded,  for  slic  could  not  tni^t  her 
voice  j.ist  then:  but  the  sound  lia.l  Rroun  louder  ul.ilo 
she  listened  and  now  it  seenic.l  IIuuk  hack  l.y  the  rise 
I  hen  she  lost  it  altogetlicr  as  Hetty  shook  the  renis  and 
the  sleigh  went  on  again.  In  a  few  niiimtes.  houe-cr 
there  was  an  answer  to  the  thud  of  hoofs,  and  another 
soft  drumming  that  came  quivering  through  it  sank  and 
swelled  again.  By  and  by  a  clear,  musical  jingling  br.,ke 
in.  and  at  last,  when  a  moving  object  swung  round  a 
bend  o  the  rise,  a  voice  that  rang  harsh  and  commanding 
reached  them. 

"Pull  right  up  there,  and  wait  until  we  sec  who  you 
are,    it  said.  -^ 

"Larry!"  cried  Hetty;  and  the  second  time  her 
strained  voice  broke  and  died  away.     "  Larry!  " 

It  was  less  than  a  minute  later  when  a  sleigh  stopDed 
close  m  front  of  them,  and.  leaving  one  man  in  it,  Grant 
sprang  stiffly  down.  It  took  Hetty  a  minute  or  two  more 
to  make  her  warning  plain,  and  Miss  Schuyler  found  it 
necessary  to  put  in  a  word  of  amplification  occasionally, 
i  hen.  Grant  signed  to  the  other  man. 

"  Will  you  drive  Miss  Schuyler  slowly  in  the  direction 
she  was  going,  Breckenridge  ?  "  he  said.  "  Hetty,  I  want 
to  talk  to  you,  and  can't  Keep  you  here." 

Hetty  was  too  cold  to  reflect,  and,  almost  before  she 
knew  how  he  had  accomplished  it,  found  herself  in 
Grant  s  sleigh  and  the  man  piling  the  robes  about  her. 
When  he  wheeled  the  horses  she  was  only  conscious  that 
Me  was  very  close  to  her  anrl  that  Breckenridge  and  Miss 
bchuyler  were  driving  slowly  a  little  distance  in  front  of 
t  lem.  Then,  glancing  up,  as  though  under  compulsion, 
slie  saw  that  Grant  was  looking  down  upon  her. 

"It  is  not  what  I  meant  to  tell  you,  but  doesn't  this 
remind  you  of  old  times,  Hetty?"  he  said. 
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"  I  (1(11  't  want  to  remember  them — and  what  have  they 
to  do  witli  wliat  concerns  us  now?  "  said  tlie  girl. 

'I'liere  was  a  new  note  in  the  nian"s  voice  that  was 
.'diiiost  exuUant  in  its  (luictiicss.  "  A  good  deal,  I  think. 
Ik'tty,  if  you  ha(hi't  driven  so  often  beside  me  here, 
would  you  have  done  what  you  liave  to-night?" 

"  .\o,"  .said  the  girl  trennilously. 

"  \'o,"  Grant  said.  "  You"  have  done  a  rash  as  well 
as  a  very  generous  thing." 

"  It  was  rash ;  but  what  could  I  do?  We  were,  as  you 
remind  me,  good  friends  once." 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  thank  you,  Hetty — thanks 
of  any  kind  wouldn't  be  aderjuate — and  there  is  nothing 
else  I  can  ofTer  to  show  my  gratitude,  because  all  I  had 
was  yours  already.  You  ha\c  known  that  a  long  while, 
haven't  you  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  away  from  him.  "  I  was  not  go(Ml 
enough  to  understand  its  value  at  first,  and  when  I  did 
I  tried  to  make  y(ju  take  it  back." 

"  I  couldn't,"  he  said  gently.  "  It  was  perhaps  worth 
very  little ;  but  it  was  all  I  had.  and — since  that  day  by 
the  river — I  never  asked  for  anything  in  return.  It  was 
very  hard  not  to  now  and  then,  but  I  saw  that  you  had 
only  kindness  to  spare  for  me." 

"  Then  why  do  you  talk  of  it  again?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Grant  very  quietly,  "  it  is  dififerent 
now.  After  to-night  nothing  can  be  quite  the  same  again. 
ITetty,  dear,  if  you  had  missed  me  and  I  had  ridden  on 
to  the  bridge " 

"  Stop !  "  said  the  girl  with  a  shiver.  "  I  dare  not 
think  of  it.  Larry,  can't  you  see  that  just  now  you  must 
not  talk  in  that  strain  to  me  ?  " 

"  But  there  is  a  difference?  "  and  Grant  looked  at  her 
steadily. 
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Tor  a  moment  tlie  girl  returned  his  (jaze,  lier  face 
showing  very  white  in  tlic  faint  hght  Ihing  up  by  the 
snow ;  hut  she  sat  very  straight  and  still,  and  the  man's 
passion  suddenly  fell  from  hini. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  softly,  "  there  is.  I  was  only  sure  of 
It  when  I  fancied  I  hail  missed  you  a  few  minutes  ago- 
hut  that  can't  afifect  us,  Larry.  We  can  neither  of  us  go 
I>ack  on  those  we  belong  to,  and  I  know  how  mean  t  was 
when  I  tried  to  tempt  you.  Vou  were  staunch,  and  if  I 
were  less  so,  you  would  not  respect  me." 

Grant  sighed.    "  Vou  .still  believe  your  father  right  ?  " 
"Yes,"  .said  Hetty.     "I  must  hope  so;  and  if  he  is 
wrong,  I  .still  belong  to  him." 

''But  you  can  believe  that  I  am  right,  too?" 
"  Yes,"  said  Hetty  simply.  "  I  am,  at  least,  certain 
you  thmk  you  arc.  Still,  it  may  be  a  long  and  bitter 
whde  before  we  .see  this  trouble  through.  I  have  done 
too  much  to-night— that  is,  had  it  been  for  anvone  but 
you— and  you  will  not  make  my  duty  too  hard 'fur  me." 
Larry's  pulses  were  throbbing  furiously;  but  he  had 
many  times  already  checked  the  passionate  outbreak  that 
he  knew  would  have  banished  any  passing  tenderness  the 
girl  had  for  him. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  But  the  trouble  can't  last 
for  ever,  and  when  it  is  o\er  yt)u  will  come  to  me?  I 
have  been  waiting— even  when  I  felt  it  was  hopeless- 
year  after  year  for  you." 

Hetty  smiled  gravely.  "  Whether  I  shall  ever  be  able 
to  do  that,  Larry,  neither  you  nor  I  can  tell :  but  at  least 
I  shall  never  listen  to  anyone  else.  That  is  all  I  can 
promise ;  .ind  we  must  go  on,  each  of  us  doing  what  is 
put  before  us,  and  hoping  for  the  best." 

Larry  swept  off  his  fur  cap,  and,  stooping,  kissed  her 
on  th-  cheek.     "  It  is  the  first  time,  Hetty.     I  will  wait 
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patiently  for  the  next;  but  I  shall  see  you  now  and 
then  ? " 

The  girl  showed  as  little  sign  of  resentment  as  she  did 
of  passion.  "If  I  meet  you;  but  that  must  come  by 
chance,"  she  said.  "  I  want  you  to  think  the  best  of  me, 
aiul  if  the  time  should  come,  I  know  I  would  be  proud  of 
you.  Vou  have  never  done  a  mean  thing  since  1  knew 
you,  Larry,  and  that  means  a  g(jod  deal  now." 

Grant  pulled  the  team  up  in  silence,  and  called  to 
nrcckenridgc,  who  checked  his  horses  and  getting  down 
looked  straight  in  front  of  him  as  his  comrade  handed 
I  letty  into  her  sleigh.  Then  they  stood  sti"  saying  noth- 
ing while  the  team  swept  away. 

Hetty  was  also  silent,  though  she  ihwQ  furiously,  and 
1  lora  bchuyler  did  nt)t  consider  it  advis.ible  to  ask  any 
questions,  while  the  rush  of  icy  wind  and  rocking  of  the 
sleigh  afforded  scanty  opportunity  for  conversation.  She 
was  also  very  cold,  and  greatly  relieved  when  g  blink 
of  light  rose  out  of  the  snow.  I"ive  minuies  later  some- 
body handed  her  out  of  the  sleigh,  and  she  saw  a  man 
glance  at  the  team. 

"  You  have  been  sending  them  along.  Was  it  you  or 
Hetty  who  drove,  iMiss  Schuyler?  "  he  said. 

Flora  Schuyler  laughed.  "Hetty,  of  course;  but  I 
want  you  to  remember  when  we  came  in,"  she  said  men- 
tioning when  they  left  Cedar.  "  I  told  Mrs.  .Ashley  we 
would  get  here  inside  an  hour,  and  she  wouldn't  believe 
me." 

"  If  anyone  wants  to  know  when  you  came  in,  send 
them  to  me,"  said  the  man.  "  There  are  not  many  horses 
that  could  have  made  it  in  tlie  time." 
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^m'™."  *',";"'""';  ", '". ""'' '"'  "''"  "  "■■  'Wring. 
,,  Vo"  liearcl  what  Ar.ss  Torrance  toki  me?"  he  said 

;•  ill  wanted  to  I  fancy  I  could." 

J  nen  why  don't  ^'ou  ?  " 
Grant  laughed.     "  Well  "  he  snul    "  .1,-    • 

;;^S"l;?:a;f^?ttt^:MSS:S^-- 

than  meet,ng  the  Sheriff  at  the  bri.lge.     You  are  'o 
going  to  do  anything  senseless.  Larry  ?  " 
iNO;  only  what  seems  necessary" 
Breckenridge  consi.lered.     "  Xow,"  he  said  slowlv 
I  can  g,,ess  what  you're  thinking,  and    of  course   it^ 
commendable;  but  one  has  to  be  "reasonable      "there 
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anything  that  could  excite  the  least  suspicion  that  Miss 
Torrance  warned  you?" 

"  There  are  two  or  three  little  facts  that  only  need 
putting  together." 

"  Still,  if  we  called  at  Muller's  and  drove  home  by  the 
other  trail  it  wouldn't  astonish  anybody." 

"  It  would  appear  a  little  too  much  of  a  coincidence  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  iMiss  Torrance  and  I  were 
known  to  be  good  friends,  and  the  time  she  left  Cedar. 
As  the  cattle-men  have  evidently  found  out,  I  have 
crossed  the  bridge  at  about  the  same  time  every  Wednes- 
day; and  two  of  the  cow-boys  saw  us  near  Harper's." 

"  Larry,"  said  Breckenridge,  "  if  you  were  merely  one 
of  the  rest  your  intentions  would  no  doubt  become  you, 
but  the  point  is  that  e\'ery  homesteader  round  here  is 
dependent  on  you.  If  you  went  down,  the  opposition  to 
the  cattle-men  would  collapse,  or  there  would  be  general 
anarchy,  and  that  is  precisely  why  Torrance  and  the 
Sheriff  are  anxious  to  get  their  hands  on  you.  Now, 
doesn't  it  strike  you  tiiat  it's  your  plain  duty  to  keep  clear 
of  any  unnecessary  peril?  " 

Grant  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  said.  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  argument  has  quite  frequently  accounted  for  a 
good  deal  of  meanness.  It  is  tolerably  presumptuous  for 
any  man  to  consider  himself  indispensable." 

"  Well,"  said  Breckenridge,  divided  between  anger  and 
approval,  "  I  have  found  out  already  that  it's  seldom  any 
use  trying  to  convince  you,  but  each  time  you  made  this 
round  I've  driven  with  you,  and  it's  quite  obvious  that  if 
one  of  us  crossed  the  bridge  it  would  suit  the  purpose 
Now,  I  don't  think  the  Sheriff  could  rake  up  very  m.ucii 
against  me." 

Grant  laid  his  hand  on  the  lad's  shoulder.  '  I'm  going 
to  cross  the  bridge,  but  I  don't  purpose  that  either  of  us 
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should  f?'!  inu;  the  Sheriff's  clutches,"  he  said.    "  You 
saw  wha    Jrrdine's  j;'-.ss  had  gone  down  to?" 

Brecke  -i  l-o  n;.dd  xl.     "It  dropped  hke  that  before 
tlie  last  blizzard  uc  had." 

Grant  turned  and  looked  about  Iiim,  and  Breckenridge 
shivered  as  lie  followed  his  gaze.  They  had  driven  out 
from  behind  the  rise  now  and  a  bitter  wind  met  them  in 
the  face.  There  was  not  very  much  of  it  as  yet,  but  all 
feehng  seemed  to  die  out  oi  the  lad's  cheeks  under  it,  and 
It  brought  a  little  doleful  moaning  out  of  the  darkness 
Behind  them  stars  shone  frostily  in  the  soft  indigo,  but 
elsewhere  a  deepening  obscurity  was  creeping  up  across 
the  prairie,  and  sky  and  snow  were  blurred  and  merged 
one  into  the  other. 

"  There's  one  meaning  to  that,"  said  Grant.  "  We'll 
have  snow  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  when  it  comes  it's 
going  to  be  difficult  to  see  anything.  In  the  meanwhile, 
we'll  drive  round  by  Busby's  and  get  our  supper  while 
the  cow-boys  cool.  The  man  who  hangs  around  a  couple 
of  hours  doing  nothing  in  a  frost  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be 
rehed  upon  ^\•hen  he's  wanted  in  a  hurry." 

He  flicked  the  horses,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  pair 
were  sitting  in  a  lonely  loghouse  beside  a  glowing  stove 
while  its  owner  prepared  a  meal.  Two  other  men  with 
bronzed  faces  sat  close  by,  and  Breckenridge  fancied  he 
had  never  seen  his  comrade  so  cheerful.  His  cares  seemed 
to  have  fallen  from  him.  his  laugh  had  a  pleasant  ring, 
and  there  was  something  in  his  eyes  which  had  not  beeti 
there  for  many  weary  months.  Breckenridge  wondered 
whether  it  could  be  due  to  anything  Miss  Torrance  had 
said  to  him,  but  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  for  that 
was  a  subject  upon  which  one  could  not  ask  questions. 
_  In  the  meanwhile,  Clavering  and  the  Sheriff  found  the 
time  pass  much  less  pleasantly— on  the  bluff.  The  wind 
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that  whistled  tlirough  it  grew  colder  as  one  by  one  the 
stars  fade  J  out,  and  there  was  a  mournful  wailing  amiilst 
the  trees.  Now  and  then,  a  shcjwer  of  twigs  came  rattling 
down  from  branches  dried  to  brittleness  by  the  frost, 
and  the  Sheriff  brushed  theiu  off  disgustedly,  as,  huddling 
lower  in  the  sleigh  from  which  the  horses  had  been  taken 
out,  he  packed  the  robes  round  him.  He  had  lived 
softly,  and  it  would  have  suited  him  considerably  better 
to  have  spent  that  bitter  e\ening  in  the  warmth  and 
security  of  Clavering's  ranch. 

"  No  sign  of  him  yet  ?  "  he  said,  when  Christopher 
Allonby  and  Cla\-ering  came  up  together.  "  Larry  will 
stay  at  home  to-night.  He  has  considerably  more  sense 
than  we  seem  to  have." 

"  I  have  seen  nothing,"  said  Allonby,  who,  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  his  circulation,  had  walked  up  the  trail. 
"  Still,  the  night  is  getting  thicker,  and  nobody  could 
make  a  sleigh  out  until  it  drove  right  up  to  him." 

"  If  Larry  did  come,  you  could  hear  him,"  said  the 
Sheriff. 

Allonby  lifted  his  hand,  and,  as  if  to  supply  the  answer, 
with  a  great  thrashing  of  frost-nipped  twigs  the  birches 
roared  about  them.  The  blast  that  lashed  them  also 
hurled  the  icy  dust  of  snow  into  the  Sheriff's  face. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  lad.  "  Nobody  could  hear 
very  much  through  that." 

"  Ugh!  "  said  the  Sheriff.  "  We  will  have  a  blizzard 
on  us  before  long,  and  Government  pay  doesn't  warrant 
one  taking  chances  of  that  kind.  Aren't  we  playing  a 
fool's  game,  Clavering?" 

Clavering  laughed  somewhat  unpleasantly.     "  There 

are  other  emoluments  attached  to  your  office  which  should 

cover  a  little  inconvenience,"  he  said.    "  Now,  I  fancy  I 

know  Larry  Grant  better  than  the  rest  of  you,  and  it 
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would  take  quite  a  large-sized  blizzard  to  keep  him  at 
home  >vhcn  he  had  anything  to  do.  Once  yon  put  him  out 
of  the  way  it  will  make  things  a  good  ileal  more  pleasant 
for  everybody.  Larry  is  the  one  man  with  any  brains 
tlie  homesteaders  have  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
while  they  woukl  make  ncj  show  witliout  him,  wc  can 
expect  nothing  but  trouble  while  he's  at  liberty.  It  seems 
to  me  that  warrants  our  putting  up  \,ith  a  little  un- 
pleasantness." 

"Quite  improving!"  said  Allonby,  who  was  not  in 
the  best  of  temper  just  then.  "  One  could  almost  wonder 
if  you  had  any  personal  grudge  against  the  man,  Claver- 
nig.  You  are  so  astonishingly  disinterested  when  you 
talk  of  him.  \ow,  if  I  didn't  like  a  man  I'd  make'  an 
opportunity  of  telling  him." 

Clavering  laughed.  "  You're  youn.g,  Chris,  or  you 
wouldn't  worry  about  folks'  motives  when  their  efforts 
suit  you.     What  are  the  men  doing?  " 

"  Freezing,  and  grumbling!  "  said  .\llonby.  "  They've 
made  up  their  minds  to  get  Larry  this"  time  or' we 
wouldn't  have  kept  them  here.  It's  the  horses  I'm  an.x- 
ious  about.  They  seem  to  know  what  is  coming,  and 
they're  going  to  give  us  trouble." 

^^  "A  fool's  game!  "  repeated  the  Sherif^f,  with  a  shiver. 
"Got  any  of  those  cigars  with  you,  Clavering?  If  I'm 
to  stay  here,  I  ha\-e  to  smoke." 

Clavering  threw  him  the  case  and  turned  away  with 
Allonby.  They  went  down  through  the  blufif  together 
and  stood  a  few  moments  looking  up  the  trail.  It  led 
downwards  towards  them,  a  streak  of  faintly  shining 
whiteness,  through  the  gloom  of  the  trees,  and'  tlie  wind 
that  set  the  branches  thrashing  whirled  powdery  snow 
into  their  faces,  though  whether  this  came  down  from  the 
heavens  or  was  uplifted  from  the  frozen  soil  they  did  not 
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know.  With  eyes  dimmed  and  tingling  cliceks.  they 
moved  back  again  amidst  the  hiiclics ;  Init  even  there  it 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  Allunby  was  glad  to  turn  his 
face  from  the  wind  a  moment  as  they  stopped  to  glance 
at  the  tethered  horses.  They  were  stamping  inii)atiently, 
while  the  man  on  watch,  who  would  ha\e  pattt d  one  of 
them,  sprang  backwards  when  the  beast  lashed  out  at 
him. 

"  If  Larry  doesn't  come  soon,  I  guess  we're  going  to 
find  it  hard  to  keep  them  here."  he  said.  "  They're  'most 
pulling  the  branches  they're  hitched  to  off  the  trees." 

.'Mlonby  nodded.     "  Larry  would  be  flattered   if  he 
knew  the  trouble  you  and  I  uere  taking  over  him,  Claver- 
ing,"  he  said.  "  It's  also  the  first  time  I've  seen  you  worry 
much  about  this  kind  of  thing." 
"What  kind  of  thing?" 

"  Citizen's  duty !    I  think  that's  the  way  you  put  it  ?  " 
Clavering  laughed.     "  If  you  want  to  be  unpleasant, 
Chris,  can't  you  try  a  different  line  ?    That  one's  played 
out.    It's  too  cold  to  quarrel." 

"  I  don't  feel  pleasant,"  said  Mlonby.  "  In  fact,  I 
don't  like  this  thing,  any  way.  Before  Larry  got  stuck 
with  his  notions  he  was  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  If  the  boys  don't  get  too  cold  to  shoot  it's  quite  likelv 
he  will  be  nobody's  friend  to-morrow,"  said  Clavering 
cruelly.    "  We'll  go  rountl  and  look  at  them." 

They  went  back  into  the  trail  once  more,  and  the  ic;,- 
gusts  struck  through  them  as  they  plodded  up  it ;  but  thcv 
found  no  man  keeping  watch  beside  it,  as  there  should 
have  been.  The  cow-boys  had  drawn  back  for  shelter 
among  the  trees,  and  Clavering,  who  found  thein  staiu))- 
ing  and  shixering,  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  their  posts  again.  They  had  been  there  two  hours, 
and  the  cold  was  almost  insupportable. 
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"  I  guess  it's  no  use,"  said  Allonby.  "  As  soon  as  we 
have  gone  on  every  boy  will  be  back  beliind  his  tree,  and 
I  don't  kninv  that  anybody  could  blame  them.  Any  way 
I'm  'most  too  cold  for  talking." 

They  went  back  together,  and,  while  the  cow-boys,  who 
did  as  Allonby  had  predicted,  slowly  froze  among  the 
trees,  rolled  themsehes  in  the  sleigh-robes  and  huddled 
together.  It  was  blowing  strongly  now,  and  a  numbing 
drowsiness  had  to  be  grappled  with  as  the  warmth  died 
out  of  them.  At  last  when  a  few  feathery  flakes  came 
floating  down,  the  Sheriff  shook  himself  with  a  sleepy 
groan. 

"  There  is  not  a  man  living  who  could  keep  me  here 
more  than  another  quarter  of  an  hour,"  he  said.  "  Are 
the  boys  on  the  lookout  by  the  trail,  Allonby?" 

"  They  were,"  said  the  lad  drowsily.  "  I  don't  know 
if  they're  there  now,  and  it  isn't  likely.  Clavering  can 
go  and  make  sure  if  he  likes  to,  but  if  anyone  wants  me 
to  get  up,  he  will  have  to  lift  me." 

Xeither  Clavering  nor  the  Sheriff  appeared  disposed  to 
nio\e,  and  it  was  evident  that  both  had  abandoned  all 
hope  of  seeing  Larry  Grant  that  night.  Ten  minutes  that 
seemed  interminable  passed,  and  the  white  flakes  that 
whirled  about  them  grew  thicker  between  the  gusts  and 
came  down  in  a  bewildering  rush.  The  Sheriff  shook 
the  furs  off  him  and  stood  up  with  a  groan. 

"  Tell  them  to  bring  the  horses.  I  have  had  quite 
enough,"  he  said. 

Allonby  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  reeled  into  the  wood. 
There  was  a  hoarse  shouting,  and  a  trampling  of  hoofs 
that  was  drowned  in  a  roar  of  wind,  and  when  that 
slackened  a  moment  a  faint  cry  went  up. 

"Hallo!"  said  the  Sheriff;  "he's  coming," 

Then,  -.  ;bocly  quite  remembered  what  he  did.     Here 
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and  there  a  man  struggled  witli  a  plunging  horse  in  the 
darkness  of  tlie  wood,  and  one  or  two  blundered  into  each 
other  and  fell  against  the  trunks  as  they  ran  on  foot. 
They  were  dazed  with  cold,  and  the  snow,  that  seemed 
to  cut  their  cheeks,  was  in  their  eyes. 

Allonby,  however,  saw  that  Clavcring  was  mounted, 
and  the  horse  he  rode  apparcnlly  !,'ning  round  and  round 
with  him,  while  by  and  by  he  found  himself  in  the  saddle. 
He  was  leaning  low  over  the  horse's  neck,  with  one 
moccasined  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  the  other  hanging 
loose,  while  the  branches  lashed  at  him,  when  something 
dark  and  shapeless  came  Hying  down  the  trail. 

He  heard  a  hoarse  shout  and  a  rifle  flashed,  but  the 
wind  drowned  the  sound  and  before  he  was  in  the  trail 
the  sleigh,  which  was  what  he  supposed  the  thing  to  be, 
had  flashed  by.  One  cannot  handily  fit  spurs  to  mocca- 
sins, and,  as  his  hands  were  almost  useless,  it  was  some 
time  before  he  induced  the  horse,  which  desired  to  go 
home  uphill,  to  take  the  opposite  direction.  Then,  he  was 
off  at  a  gallop,  with  a  man  whom  he  supposed  to  be  Co- 
vering in  front  of  him,  and  the  Sherifif,  who  seemed  to  be 
shouting  instructions,  at  his  side.  Allonby  did  not  think 
that  anybody  heard  them,  but  that  was  of  no  great  mo- 
ment to  him  then,  for  the  trail  was  narrow  and  slippery 
here  and  there,  and  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
necessity  of  keeping  clear  of  his  companion.  He  could 
not  see  the  sleigh  now  and  scarcely  fancied  that  anybody 
else  did,  but  he  could  hear  the  beat  oi  hoofs  in  front  of 
him  when  the  wind  sank  a  trifle,  and  rode  on  furiously 
down-hill  at  a  gallop.  The  horse  had  apparently  yielded 
to  its  terror  of  the  storm,  and  Allonby  had  more  than  a 
suspicion  that,  had  he  wanted  to,  he  could  neither  have 
turned  it  nor  pulled  it  up. 
Clavering  still  held  in  front  of  him,  but  the  Sherifif  was 
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dropping  back  a  little,  and  tlie  lad  did  not  know  whether 
any  of  tlic  rest  were  following.  He  was,  however  cer- 
tani  thas  barring  a  fall,  a  m..untcd  man  couM  overtake  a 
sleigh,  and  that  the  up  grade  beyond  the  bridge  would 
tell  on  the  beasts  that  dragged  a  weight  behind  them.  So 
whi  e  the  snow  whirled  past  him  and  the  dim  trees  flashed 
by,  he  urged  on  the  beast  until  he  heard  the  bridge  rattle 
under  hmi  and  felt  the  pace  slacken-the  trail  had  begun 
to  leatl  steeply  up  out  of  the  hollow. 

The  horse  was  flagging  a  little  by  the  time  they 
reache<l  the  crest  of  the  rise,  and  for  a  few  moments 
Allonby  saw  nothing  at  all.  The  roar  of  the  trees  deaf- 
eiied  him,  and  the  wind  drove  the  snow  into  his  eyes 
Then  as  he  gasped  and  shook  it  from  him  when  the 
gust  had  passed,  he  dimly  made  out  something  that 
moved  amidst  the  white  haze  and  guessed  that  it  was 
Clayenng.  If  that  were  so,  he  felt  it  was  more  than 
likely  that  the  sleigh  was  close  in  front  of  him.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  had  come  up  with  the  man  whose  greater 
weight  was  telling,  and  while  they  rode  stirrup  to  stirrup 
and  neck  by  neck,  Allonby  fancied  there  was  something 
dim  and  shadowy  in  front  of  them. 

Cla\ering  shouted  as  he  dropped  behind,  and  Allonby 
who  failed  to  catch  what  he  said  was  alone,  blinking  at 
the  filmy  whiteness,  through  which  he  had  blurred 
glimpses  of  the  object  ahead,  now  growing  more  dis- 
tinct He  could  also,  when  the  wind  allowed  it,  hear 
the  dull  beat  of  hoofs.  How  long  it  took  him  to  overtake 
It  he  could  never  remember;  but  at  last  the  sleigh  was 
very  close  to  him,  and  he  snouted.  There  was  no  an- 
swer; but  Allonby.  who  could  scarcely  hear  his  own 
voice,  did  not  consider  this  astonishing,  and  tried  again. 
Mill  no  answer  came  back,  and,  coming  up  with  the 
sleigh  at  every  stride,  he  dragged  the  butt  of  his  slung 
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rifle  round  and  fumbled  at  the  strap  with  a  numbed  and 
almost  useless  hand. 

He  could  see  the  back  of  the  sleigh,  but  nothing  else, 
and  lurching  perilously  in  the  saddle  he  got  the  rifle  in 
his  hand;  but,  cold  and  stiffened  as  he  was,  he  dared  not 
loose  his  grasp  on  the  bridle,  and  so,  with  the  butt  at  his 
hip,  he  raced  up  level  with  tlie  sleigh.  Then,  the  horse, 
perhaps  edged  off  the  beaten  trail  into  the  snow  outside 
it,  blundered  in  its  stride,  and  the  rifle,  that  fell  as  the 
lad  swayed,  was  left  behind.  He  had  both  hands  on  the 
bridle  the  next  moment,  and  leaning  down  sideways  fan- 
cied there  was  nobody  in  the  sleigh.  It  took  him  a 
second  or  two  to  make  quite  sure  of  it,  and  at  least  a 
minute  more  before  he  brought  the  horse  to  a  standstill 
in  the  trail.  By  that  time  the  sleigh  had  swept  on  into 
the  sliding  whiteness.  Wheeling  his  horse,  Clavering 
rode  out  of  the  snow  and  pulled  up  in  evident  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Have  you  let  him  get  away?  "  he  gasped. 

"  He  wasn't  there,"  said  Allonby. 

"  Not  there !  I  saw  him  and  another  man  when  they 
drove  past  us  in  the  bluflf." 

"  Well,"  said  Allonby,  "  I'm  quite  certain  there's  no- 
body in  that  sleigh  now." 

The  wind  that  roared  about  them  cut  short  the  colloquy, 
and  a  minute  or  two  later  Allonby  became  sensible  that 
Clavering  was  speaking  again. 

"  Larry  and  the  other  man  must  have  dropped  into 
the  soft  snow  when  the  team  slowed  up  on  the  up  grade, 
knowing  the  horses  would  go  on  until  they  reached  their 
stable,"  he  said.  "  Well,  they'll  be  away  through  the 
bluff  now,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  would  carcely  find 
them  on  such  a  night.  In  fact,  we  will  have  to  trust  the 
beasts  to  take  us  home." 
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Ju3t  then  the  Sheriff,  wiili  one  or  two  cow-boys,  rode 
up,  and  Allonby,  who  did  not  hke  the  man,  laughed  as  he 
signed  him  to  stop. 

"  You  can  go  back  and  get  your  driving  horses  in. 
VVe  have  leen  chasing  a  sleigh  with  no  one  in  it,"  he 
said.     "  Larry  has  beaten  us  again !  " 
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There  was  l)iit  unc  lamp  liglitcd  in  tlic  hall  at  Cedar 
Raiij^o.  and  that  was  turned  lnw.  bnt  there  was  hglit 
eiion^h  ti)  satisfy  Clavering-,  uIki  stiHid  beneath  it  with 
Hetty's  maid  close  heside  him  ami  a  little  red  leather  case 
in  his  h  , '.  The  jjirl's  eyes  were  ea.cfer.  hut  they  were 
fiNed  tipcn  the  case  and  not  the  man.  who  had  ■.een  the 
keenness  in  them  and  was  not  displeased.  Cla.erins  had 
met  other  women  in  wh(jm  cupidity  was  at  least  as  stronsj 
as  vanity. 

"  Xow  I  wonder  if  you  can  guess  what  is  inside  there, 
and  who  it  is  for,"  he  said. 

The  maid  drew  a  tritle  nearer,  stooping  slightly  over 
the  man's  hand,  and  she  probably  knew  that  the  trace  of 
shyness,  which  was  not  all  assumed,  became  her.  She 
was  a'so  distinctly  conscious  that  tlie  pose  she  fell  into 
displayed  effectively  a  prettily  rounded  figure. 

"Something  for  Miss  Torrance?"  she  said. 

Cla\-cring's  laugh  was,  as  his  companion  noticed,  not 
quite  spontaneous.  "  Xo."  he  said.  "  I  guess  you  kn<5u- 
as  well  as  I  do  that  Miss  Torrance  would  not  take  any- 
thing of  this  kind  from  me.  She  has  plenty  of  them 
already." 

The  maid  knew  this  was  a  fact,  for  she  had  occasionallv 
spent  a  delightful  half-hour  adorning  herself  with  Hetty's 
jewellery. 
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'•  Well,"  slie  sai.l.  with  a  little  tremor  of  anticipation  in 
her  voice,  "  what  is  inside  it  ?  " 

Claverins:  laid  the  case  in  her  hand.    "  It  is  yours,"  he 
said.     "Just  press  that  siMiiiK." 

It  was  done,  and  she  gaspcl  as  a  ffleam  of  roM  and 
a   coloured   glean,    n,et    her   eyes.     "My!"    she     said. 

They  re  real— and  it's  for  me?" 

Clavering  smile.l  a  little,  and  taking  her  fmgcrs  lightly 
tiosed  tliem  on  the  case.  ' 

"Of  course."  Ik-  sai.l.    "  Well,  y„„Ve  pleased  with  it  ?  " 

rhc  .sparkle  m  the  girl's  eyes  and  th..  lit.le  (lush  in 
licr  lace  was  plain  enough,  l„u  the  n,,-u,'s  s..|i  l.-Lugh  was 
perfectly  genuine.  It  was  scarcely  a  gift  he  had  made 
litr  hut  while  he  expected  iliat  the  .nitlav  upon  the 
.nnket  w.-uld  he  repaid  him,  he  could  he  geu'errw-he:; 
It  su  te  1  him,  and  was  r,uite  aware  that  a  less  costly  lure 
would  have  serve<l  his  purpose  equally.  He  also  knew 
fnl  H,."  T"  ^'l^i^We  to  offer  something  more  taste- 
nil  than  the  obtrusive  dollar. 

"Oh,"  said  the  girl,  "it's  just  lovelv!" 

Clavermg,  who  had  <liscretion,  ,lid  no't  look  round,  but, 

liough  he  kept  his  dark  eyes  on  his  compaui.m's  face  he 

istened  carefully.     He  couM  hear  the  wind  outside,  and 

the  crackle  of  the  stove,  h.it  nothing  eNo.  an,l  knew  that 

I  ic  footsteps  of  anyone  approaching  would  ring  tolerably 

ilistinctly  down  the  c.irridor  behind  the  hall.     He  also 

''TJ^^:::f'!  "^^'  "^"^  ^'^  ■'""■•  "'^^•■est  them  was  shut.' 

VVell,  he  said.  "  it  wouldn't  do  to  put  anvthing  that 
wasnt  pretty  on  a  neck  like  that,  and  I  wonder  if  you 
would  let  me  f^x  it."  ^ 

"he  girl  made  no  protest;  but  though  she  saw  the 

a<Iniiration  in  the  man's  dark  eyes  as  she  covertly  looked 

up.  It  would  have  pleased  her  better  had  he  been  a  trifle 

more  clumsy.    His  words  and  glances  were  usually  bold 
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enuugli,  but,  as  he  clasiKd  the  little  brooch  on,  his  '"mgers 
were  almost  irritatiiiKly  deft  and  steady.  Men,  she 
knew,  did  not  make  fools  of  themselves  from  a  purely 
artistic  appreciation  of  feminine  comeliness. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  slipping  away  from  him  with  a 
blush,  "  I  wonder  what  you  expect  for  this." 

Clavering's  eyebrows  went  up  and  there  was  a  faint 
assumption  of  haughtiness  in  his  face,  which  became  it. 

"  Only  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  where  it  is.  It's  a 
gift,"  he  said. 

"  Well."  said  the  girl,  "  that  was  very  kind  of  you  ;  hut 
you're  quite  sure  you  never  gave  Miss  Torrance  anything 
of  this  kind?  " 

"  No.     I  think  I  told  you  so." 

The  maid  was  not  cunvinced.  "  But."  fhe  said,  look- 
ing at  him  sideways.  "I  thought  y^u  did.  She  has  a 
little  gold  chain,  very  thin,  and  not  like  the  things  they 
make  now — and  just  lately  .she  is  always  wearing  it." 

"  I  never  saw  it." 

The  girl  smiled  significantly.  "  I  guess  that's  not 
astonishing.  She  wears  it  low  down  on  her  neck — and 
the  curious  thing  is  that  it  lay  by  and  she  ne\er  looked 
at  it  for  ever  so  long." 

Clavering  felt  that  the  dollars  the  trinket  had  cost  him 
had  not  been  wasted;  but  though  he  concealed  his  disgust 
tolerably  well,  the  maid  noticed  it.  She  had,  however, 
vague  ambitions,  and  a  scarcely  warranted  conviction 
that,  given  a  fair  field,  she  could  prove  herself  a  match 
for  her  mistress. 

"  Then,  if  it  wasn't  you,  it  must  have  been  the  other 
man,"  she  said. 

"  The  other  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  with  a  laugh.  "  The  one  I  took  the  wallet 
with  the  dollars  to." 
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-'i'"uao  .K::;,;^:ir;;:;:r'^'^^ '^^>-^ "- 

thing."  ^  "  "''"""  "•'>"'«  ilial  kiiul  ,>( 

first:  b„t  he  s,„o.l  t ,,    'h„   ,1        ,'    '"'  ''■■"'  ■•"'"'"^"''  '■" 
;-  ■">  '"<■•'">  pk'.ise  his  oimpaiKm  as  ufll      lUi,.,  i 

-i»y",*  TyC;:;  "m';v"""'  "»■■-'  >  «<- « > 

tuo  together  '  ''"•  '"''  '"■''"'''  >'"'  '^'^  «"'' 

two  ago?"  ^^^'""■ent  out  a  moment  or 

The  girl  opened  a  bureau.     "  \h  Chv^rU,,.     it    ,  - 
!>-  cgar-case  when  he  first  came  IP''''"'^-    "^  '<■•" 
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She  took  out  a  piece  of  folded  silk,  and  Miss  Schuyler 
noticed  the  fashion  in  which  she  held  it. 

"  It  is  the  lighter  shade  we  want ;  but  the  other  piece 
is  very  like  it.    Unroll  it  so  I  can  see  it,"  she  said. 

The  maid  seemed  to  find  this  somewhat  difficidt ;  but 
Miss  Schuyler  had  seen  a  strip  of  red  leather  between 
the  lingers  of  one  hand,  and  understanding  why  it  was 
so,  went  out  thouglitfuUy.  She  knew  the  appearance  of 
a  jewel-case  tolerably  well,  and  had  more  than  a  suspicion 
as  to  wiiom  the  girl  had  obtained  it  from.  Miss  Schuy- 
ler, who  would  not  have  belie\ed  Clavering's  assertion 
about  the  trinket  had  she  heard  it,  wondered  what  he 
expected  in  e.xchange  for  it,  which  perhaps  accounted  for 
the  fact  that  she  contrived  to  overtake  him  in  the  corridor 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"  When  you  left  Hetty  and  me  alone  we  understood  it 
was  because  Mr.  Torrance  was  waiting  for  you,"  she 

said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Clavering.  smiling.  "  It  \z  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  explain  that  if  he  hadn't  been  I  would  not  have 
gone.    I  fancied  he  was  in  the  hall." 

Flora  Schuyler  nodded  as  though  she  believed  him. 
but  she  determined  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  "  He  is 
in  his  office,"  she  said.  "  Have  you  the  deerskin  cigar- 
case  you  showed  us  with  you  ?  You  will  remember  I  was 
interested  in  the  Indian  embroidery." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  haven't,"  said  Clavering.  "  Torrance's 
cigars  are  better  than  mine,  so  I  usually  leave  mine  at 
home.  But  I'll  bring  the  case  next  time,  and  if  you  would 
like  to  copy  it,  I  could  get  you  a  piece  of  the  dressed  hide 
from  one  of  the  Blackfeet." 

He  turned  away,  and  Flora  Schuyler  decided  not  to  tell 
Hetty  what  she  had  heard— Hetty  was  a  little  impulsive 
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occasionally— but   it  seemed   to   Miss   Schuyler  that   it 
would  be  wise  to  watch  her  maid  and  Clavering  closely. 

In  the  meantime,  the  man  walked  away  towards  Tor- 
rance's office,  considering  what  the  maid  had  told  him 
He  had  found  it  difficult  to  credit,  but  her  manner  had 
eonvmced  him,  and  he  realized  that  he  coukl  not  afford 
the  delay  he  had  hitherto  considered  advisable.    A  youn"- 
woman,  he  reflected,  would  scarcely  send  a  wallet  of  doN 
lars  at  night  to  a  man  whose  plans  were  opposed  to  her 
father's  without  a  strong  motive,  and  the  fact  that  Hetty 
wore  a  cham  hidden  about  her  neck  had  its  meaning.    He 
had,  like  most  of  his  neighbours,  laughed  at  Larry's  hope- 
less devotion,  but  he  had  seen  similar  cases  in  which  the 
lady  at  last  relented,  and  while  he  knew  Hetty's  lovalty 
to  her  own  people,  and  scarcely  thought  that  she'  had 
more  than  a  faint,  tolerant  tenderness  for  Larry,  it  ap- 
peared eminently  desirable  to  prevent  anything  of  that 
kmd  happening.     Torrance,   who  was  sitting  smoking, 
glanced  at  him  impatiently  when  he  went  in. 
II  You  have  been  a  long  while,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  a  sufficient  excuse,  sir,"  said  Clavering. 
"  Well,"  said  Torrance  drily,  "  they  are  quite  clever 
girls,  but  I  have  found  .myself  wishing  lately  they  were 
a  long  way  from  here.     That,  however,  is  not  what  I 
want  to  talk  about.     Apparently  none  of  us  can  get  hold 
of  Larry." 

"  It  is  not  for  the  want  of  effort.    There  are  few  things 
that  wouL'  please  me  better." 

_  Torrance  glanced  at  Claxering  sharply.  "  No.  I  fan- 
cied once  or  twice  you  had  a  score  of  your  own  against 
him.  In  fact,  I  heard  Allonby  say  something  of  the  same 
kind,  too." 

"Chris  is  a  trifle  officious,"  said  Clavering.     "Any 
way,  it's  quite  e\ident  that  we  shall  scarcely  hold  the 
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homestead-boys  back  until  we  get  our  thumb  on 
Larry." 

"  How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  He  has  come  out  aliead 
of  us  so  far." 

"  We  took  the  wrong  way,"  said  Clavering.  "  Now, 
Larry,  as  you  know,  puts  all  his  dealings  through  the 
Tillotson  Company.  Tillotson,  as  I  found  out  in  Chicago, 
has  a  free  hand  to  buy  stocks  or  produce  with  his  balances, 
and  Larry,  who  does  not  seem  to  bank  his  dollars,  draws 
on  him.  It's  not  an  unusual  thing.  Well,  Lve  been 
writing  to  folks  in  Chicago,  and  they  tell  me  Tillotson 
is  in  quite  a  tight  place  since  the  upward  mo\e  in  lard. 
It  appears  he  has  been  selling  right  along  for  a  fall." 

Torrance  looked  thoughtful.  "  Tillotson  is  a  straight 
man,  but  I've  had  a  notion  he  has  been  financing  some  of 
the  homestead-boys.     He  handles  all  Larry's  dollars  ?  " 

Clavering  nodded.  "  He  put  them  into  lard.  Now, 
the  Brand  Company  hold  Tillotson's  biggest  contract, 
and  if  it  suited  them  they  could  break  him.  I  don't  think 
they  want  to.    Tillotson  is  a  kind  of  useful  man  to  them." 

Torrance  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table.  "  Well." 
he  said  grimly,  "  we  have  a  stronger  pull  than  Tillotson. 
Most  of  the  business  in  this  country  goes  to  them,  and  if 
he  thought  it  worth  while.  Brand  would  sell  all  his  rela- 
tions up  to-morrow.  I'll  go  right  through  to  Chicago 
and  fix  the  thing." 

Clavering  smiled.  "  If  you  can  manage  it,  you  will 
cut  off  Larry's  supplies." 

"  Then,"  said  Torrance,  "  I'll  start  to-morrow.  Still, 
I  don't  want  to  leave  the  girls  here,  and  it  would  suit  me 
if  you  could  drive  them  over  to  Allonby's.  I  don't  mind 
admitting  that  they  have  given  me  a  good  deal  of  anxiety, 
though  the)  \e  made  things  pleasant,  too,  and  I've  'most 
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got  afraid  of  wondeilng  wliat  Cedar  will  feel  like  when 
they  go  away." 

"  Will  Miss  Torrance  go  away?" 

"  She  will,"  said  Torrance,  with  a  little  sigh,  though 
there  was  pride  in  his  eyes,  "  when  the  trouble's  over— 
but  not  before.  She  came  home  to  see  the  old  man 
through." 

Cla\  ering  seized  the  opportunity.  "  Did  yon  ever  con- 
template the  possibility  of  :\Iiss  Torrance  marrying  any- 
body here?"  J     a       J 

"  I  have  a  notion  that  there's  nobody  good  enough  " 
Torrance  said  quickly.  ' 

Clavering  nodded,  though  he  I'elt  the  old  man's  ey>.3 
upon  him,  and  did  not  relish  the  implication.  "  Still  I 
fancy  the  same  difficulty  would  be  met  with  anywhere 
else,  and  that  encourages  me  to  ask  if  you  would  have  any 
insuperable  objections  to  myself?" 

Torrance  looked  at  him  steadily.  "  I  have  been  ex- 
pecting this.  Once  I  thought  it  was  Miss  Schuyler;  but 
siie  does  not  like  you." 

"I  am  sorry,"  and  Clavering  wondered  whether  his 
liost  was  right,  "  though,  the  latter  fact  is  not  of  any 
great  moment.  I  ha\e  long  had  a  sincere  respect  for 
Miss  Torrance,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell  you  all  I  think  of  her." 

"  The  point,"  said  Torrance,  somewhat  grimly  "  is 
what  she  thinks  of  you." 

"  I  don't  know.  It  did  not  seem  quite  fitting  to  ask  her 
until  I  had  spoken  to  you." 

Torrance  said  nothing  for  almost  a  minute,  and  to 
Clavering  the  silence  became  almost  intolerable.  The 
old  man's  forehead  was  wrinkled  and  he  stared  at  the 
wall  in  front  of  him  with  vacant  eyes.  Then,  he  spoke 
very  slowly. 
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"  That  was  the  square  thing,  and  I  have  to  thank  you. 
For  twenty  years  now  I  have  worked  and  saved  for  Hetty 
—that  she  might  have  the  things  lier  mother  longed  for 
and  never  got.  And  I've  never  been  sorry — the  girl  is 
good  all  through.  It  is  natural  that  she  should  marry; 
and  even  so  far  as  the  dollars  go,  she  will  bring  as  much 
to  her  husband  as  he  can  give  her,  and  if  it's  needful 
more ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  about  you  I  don't 
quite  like." 

The  old  man's  voice  vibrated  and  his  face  grew  softer 
and  the  respect  that  Clavering  showed  when  he  answered 
■  was  not  all  assumed. 

"  I  know  my  own  unworthiness,  sir,  but  I  think  any 
passing  follies  I  may  have  indulged  in  are  well  behind  me 
new." 

"  Well,"  said  Torrance  drily,  "  it's  quite  hard  to  shake 
some  tastes  and  habits  ofif,  and  one  or  two  of  them  have  a 
trick  of  hanging  on  to  the  man  who  thinks  he  has  done 
with  them.  Now,  I  want  a  straight  answer.  Do  you 
know  any  special  reason  why  it  would  not  be  the  square 
thing  for  you  to  marry  my  daughter  ?  " 

A  faint  colour  crept  into  Clavering's  face.  "  I  know 
a  good  many  which  would  make  the  bargain  unfair  to 
her,"  he  said,  "  but  there  are  very  few  men  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  be  good  enough  for  her." 

Torrance  checked  him  with  a  lifted  hand.  "  That  is  not 
what  I  mean.  It  is  fortunate  for  most  of  us  that  women 
of  her  kind  believe  the  best  of  us  and  can  forgiv  e  a  good 
deal.  I  am  not  speaking  generally:  do  you  know  any 
special  reason — one  that  may  make  trouble  for  both  of 
you?  It's  a  plain  question,  and  you  understand  it.  If 
you  do,  we'll  go  into  the  thing  right  now,  and  then,  if  it 
can  be  got  over,  never  mention  it  again." 

Clavering  sat  silent,  knowing  well  that  delay  might 
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Jh/nf/'  ""'-^''  ?"'"  '"■"  ^y  ^""'^hing  he  had  heard  in 
he  old  man-s  voice  and  seen  in  his  eyes.     However   he 
had  succeeded  in  signally  defeating  one  blackmailer 

now."""'  '"    '  '"■^  "^^''y'  "^  "^""^^  °f  "o  «a^°n 

heIaT"T  ''"''  "?  '"?'■'''  ''''  'y^'  f--"™  him.  "  Then," 
lie  said,  I  can  only  take  your  word.  You  are  one  of  us 
and  understand  the  little  things  that  please  gir  s  ike 
Hetty.    If  she  w.ll  take  you,  you  can  count  on  my  good 

Clavering  made  a  little  gesture  of  thanks.     "  I  ask 
nothmg  more  and  may  wait  before  I  urge  my  suit  •  but  it 
seems  or^y  fa.r  to  tell  you  that  my  ranching  has  not  bee 
very  profitable  lately  and  my  affairs " 

l.at  counts  the  most,  and  not  the  dollars.     You  will  nr,t 

rr.r^tT,^  T  "'''  P°'"'-  "°"  ^°"  h^^-^  '°'^  -e  r 
can  trust  Hetty  to  you. 

He  said  a  little  more  on  the  same  subject,  and  then 
thrnn^ir^  7'T  "f  Y"''  ""P'^asantly  confused  sensatio.vs 
1  rough  which  a  feelmg  of  degradation  came  uppermost 
e  had  not  led  an  exemplary  life,  but  pride  iLl  ke J 
■>"n  clear  of  certain  offences,  and  he  had  as  yet  held  h  s 
word  sacred  when  put  upon  his  honour.  It  was  some 
nimutes   before   he   ventured   to   join   Hetty  and   M^' 

?Shail         ''  '""  '^  *^  ^°""''  °^  *■-  P'-°  -- 

h-.S.f/''*  !'^^fi"g^'-s  on  the  keyboard,  the  soft 
J    of  the  lamps  m  the  sconces  shining  upon  her-very 
FUty  very  dainty,  an  unusual  softness  in  the  eyes     She 
turned  to\vards  Clavering. 

"  You  went  in  to  get  it  "—touching  the  music—"  iust 
because  you  heard  me  say  I  would  like  those  songs.'l 
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four  clays'  ride,  and  a  blizzard  raging  on  one  of  them  I  " 
she  said. 

Clavering  looked  at  her  gravely  with  something  in  his 
eyes  that  puzzled  Miss  Schuyler,  who  had  expected  a 
wittily  graceful  speech. 

"  You  are  pleased  with  them  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  girl  impulsively.    "  But  I  feel  horribly 
mean  because  I  sent  you,  although,  of  course,  I  didn't 
mean  to.    It  was  very  kind  of  you,  but  you  must  not  do 
anything  of  that  kind  again." 

Clavering,  who  did  not  appear  quite  himself,  watched 
her  turn  over  the  music  in  silence,  for  though  the  last 
words  were  spoken  quietly,  there  was,  he  and  Miss  Schuy- 
ler fancied,  a  definite  purpose  behind  them. 
"  Then,  you  will  sing  one  of  them  ?  "  he  said. 
Hetty  touched  the  keys — there  was  a  difference  in  her 
when  she  sang,  for  music  was  her  passion,  and  as  the 
clear  voice  thrilled  the  two  who  listened,  a  flush  of  exal- 
tation, that  was  almost  spiritual,  crept  into  her  face. 
Clavering  set  his  lips,  and  when  the  last  notes  sank  into 
the  stillness  Miss  Schuyler  wondered  what  had  brought 
the  faint  dampness  to  his  forehead.  She  did  not  know 
that  all  that  was  good  in  him  had  revolted  against  what 
he  had  done,  and  meant  to  do,  just  then,  and  had  almost 
gained  the  mastery.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  letting 
Hetty  sing  again  and  fix  Covering's  half-formed  resolu- 
tion, she  allowed  her  distrust  of  him  to  find  expression; 
for  capable  young  woman  though  she  was,  Flora  Schuy- 
ler sometimes  blundered. 

"  The  song  was  worth  the  effort,"  she  said.  "  Mr. 
Clavering  is,  however,  evidently  willing  to  do  a  good  deal 
to  give  folks  pleasure." 

Clavering  glanced  at  her  with  a  little  smile.  ''  Folks  ? 
That  means  more  than  one." 
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"  Vcs;  it  generally  means  at  least  two  " 

Hetty  laughed  as  she  looked  round.  "  Is  there  any- 
body else  he  has  been  giving  music  to  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  the  question  is  unnecessary,"  Flora  said  "  He 
told  us  he  come  straight  here,  and  there  is  nobody  but 

dun  To  "    "'  '"^'^^''  ''^  '"'""''^  ^^  '■'"'''^  '°  bring  any- 
"Of  course  not!     Well,   I   never  worry   over  your 

oracular   obser^•at.ons.     They   generally   mean    nothing 

when  you  understand  them,"  said  Hetty 

Flora  Schuyler  smiled  maliciously  at  Cla\ering.     She 

did  not  know  that  uhen  a  good  deed  hung  in  the  balance 
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It  was  very  cold,  the  red  sun  hung  low  above  the 
prairie's  western  rim,  and  Clavcring,  who  sat  behind 
Hetty  and  Miss  Schuyler  in  the  lurching  sleigh,  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  anxiously. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  pull  up  and  let  me  have  the  reins, 
Miss  Torrance  ?  "  he  said. 

Hetty  laughed.  "  Why?  "  she  asked,  "  I  haven't  seen 
the  horse  I  could  not  drive." 

"  Well,"  said  Clavering  drily,  "  this  is  the  first  time 
you  have  either  seen  or  tried  to  drive  Badger,  and  I 
not  infrequently  get  out  and  lead  the  team  down  the 
slope  in  front  of  you  when  I  cross  the  creek.  It  has  a 
very  awkward  bend  in  it." 

Hetty  looked  about  her,  and,  as  it  happened,  the  glare 
of  sunlight  flung  back  from  the  snow  was  in  her  eyes. 
Still,  she  could  dimly  see  the  trail  dip  over  what  seemed 
to  be  the  edge  of  a  gully  close  ahead,  and  she  knew  the 
descent  to  the  creek  in  its  bottom  was  a  trifle  perilous. 
She  was,  however,  fearless  and  a  trifle  obstinate,  and 
Clavering  had,  unfortunately,  already  ventured  to  give 
her  what  she  considered  quite  unnecessary  instructions 
as  to  the  handling  of  the  team.  There  had  also  been  an 
indefinite  change  in  his  attitude  towards  her  during  the 
last  week  or  two,  which  the  girl,  without  exactly  knowing 
why,  resented  and  this  appeared  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
checking  any  further  presumption. 
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"  ^°"  '*"  ^''^  ''""■"  "'"^  '^  J*^"  wiih."  she  said. 
"  We  will  stop  and  pick  you  up  when  uc  reach  the  level 
again." 

Clavering  said  nothing  further,  for  he  knew  that  Miss 
Torrance  was  very  like  her  father  in  some  respects,  and 
Hetty  shook  the  reins.  The  ne.\t  minute  they  had  swept 
over  the  brink,  and  Flora  Schuyler  saw  the  trail  dip 
steeply  but  slantwise  to  lessen  the  gradient  to  the  frozen 
creek.  The  sinking  sun  was  hidden  by  the  high  bank 
now  and  the  snow  had  faded  to  a  cold  blue-whiteness, 
through  which  the  trail  ran.  a  faint  line  of  dusky  grey. 
It  was  difficult  to  distinguish  at  the  pace  the  team  were 
making,  and  the  ground  dropped  sharply  on  one  side 
of  it. 

"  Let  him  have  the  reins.  Hetty."  she  said. 

Unfortunately  Clavering.  who  was  a  trifle  nettled  and 
knew  that  team,  especially  the  temper  of  Badger  the  near 
horse  better  than  Hetty  did,  laughed  just  then. 

"  Hold  fast.  Miss  Schuyler,  and  remember  that  if  any- 
thing does  happen,  the  right-hand  side  is  the  one  to  get 
out  from,"  he  said. 

"  Now,"  said  Hetty,  "  I'm  not  going  to  forgive  you 
that.  You  sit  quite  still,  and  we'll  show  him  something, 
Flo." 

She  touched  the  horses  with  the  lash,  and  P.a<lger  flung 
up  his  head ;  another  moment  and  he  and  the  other  beast 
had  broken  into  a  gallop.  Hetty  threw  herself  back- 
wards with  both  hands  on  the  reins,  but  no  cry  escaped 
her,  and  Clavering,  who  had  a  suspicion  that  he  could 
do  no  more  than  she  was  doing  now.  even  if  he  could  get 
over  the  back  of  the  seat  in  time,  which  was  out  of  the 
question,  set  his  lips  as  he  watched  the  bank  of  snow  the 
trail  twisted  round  rush  towards  them.  The  sleigh 
bounced  beneath  him  in  another  second  or  two,  there  was 
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a  stifled  scream  fmni  Flora  Schuyler,  ami  leaning  over 
he  tore  the  robe  about  the  girls  from  its  fastenings. 
Then,  there  was  a  bewildering  jolting  and  a  crash,  and 
he  was  flung  out  head  foremost  into  dusty  snow. 

When  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  again  llettv  was  sitting 
m  the  snow  close  by  him,  and  Flora  Schuyler  creeping 
out  of  a  wreath  of  it  on  her  hands  and  knees.  The 
sleigh  lay  on  one  side,  not  far  away,  with  the  Badger 
rollmg  and  kicking  amidst  a  tangle  of  harness,  though 
the  other  horse  was  still  upon  its  feet. 

Clavering  was  pleased  to  find  all  his  limbs  intact,  and 
almost  as  gratified  to  see  only  indignant  astonishment  in 
Hetty's  face.  She  rose  before  he  could  help  her  and  in 
another  moment  or  two  Flora  Schuyler  also  stood  up- 
right, clinging  to  his  arm. 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  a  little  gasp,  "  I  don't  think  I'm 
killed,  though  I  felt  quite  sure  of  it  at  first.  Now  I  only 
feel  as  though  Fd  been  through  an  eartluiuake." 

Hetty  turned  and  looked  at  Clavering,  with  a  little 
red  spot  in  either  cheek.  "  Why  don't  y(  say  some- 
thing? "  she  asked.     "  Are  you  waiting  f      me'" 

"  I  don't  know  that  anything  very  appi  ^priate  occurs 
to  me.  You  know  Fm  devoutly  thankful  you  have  both 
escaped  injury,"  said  the  man,  who  was  more  shaken 
than  he  cared  to  admit. 

Then  Fll  have  to  begin,"  and  Hetty's  eyes  sparkled. 
"  It  was  my  fault,  Mr.  Clavering,  and,  if  it  is  any  relief 
to  you,  I  feel  most  horribly  ashamed  of  my  obstinacy 
Will  that  .     isfy  you  ?  " 

Clavering  turned  his  head  away,  for  he  felt  greatly 
inclined  to  laugh,  but  he  knew  the  Torrance  temper. 
Hetty  had  been  very  haughty  during  that  drive,  but  she 
had  not  appeared  especially  dignified  when  she  sat  blink- 
mg  about  her  in  the  snow,  nor  had  Miss  Schuyler,  and 
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he  felt  that  iliey  rcahzed  it;  and  in  feminine  fashion 
blamed  hnu  for  being  tlicre.  It  was  Miss  Scluivier  who 
rehevcd  the  situation. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  do  something  for  the  horse?  It 
is  apparently  trying  to  hang  itself— and  1  almost  wish 
it  would.     It  deserves  to  succeed." 

Clavcring  could  have  done  very  little  by  himself,  but 
in  another  minute  Hetty  was  kneeling  on  the  horse's 
head,  while,  at  more  than  a  little  risk  from  the  battering 
hoofs,  he  loose(i  .-,  )nie  of  the  harness.  Then,  the  Badger 
WIS  allowed  to  llounder  to  his  feet,  and  Clavering  pro- 
ceeded to  readjust  his  trappings.  A  buckle  had  drawn, 
however,  and  a  strap  had  burst. 

"  No,"  said  Hetty  sharply.  "  N„t  that  way.  Don't 
you  see  you've  got  to  lead  the  trace  through.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  Larry  isn't  here." 

Clavering  glanced  at  Miss  Schuyler,  and  both  of  them 
laughed,  while  Hetty  frowned. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  he  would  have  fixed  the  thing  in 
half  the  time,  and  we  can't  stay  here  for  ever." 

Clavering  did  what  he  could ;  but  repairing  harness  in 
the  open  under  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  of  frost  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  any  man,  especially  when  he  has  no  tools  to 
work  with  and  cannot  remove  his  mittens,  and  it  was 
at  least  twenty  minutes  before  ho  somewhat  doubtfully 
announced  that  all  was  ready.  He  handed  Miss  Schuy- 
ler mto  the  sleigh,  and  then  passed  the  reins  to  Hetty, 
who  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  step,  apparently  waiting 
for  something. 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  run  away  again,"  he  said. 

The  girl  glanced  at  him  sharply.  "  I  am  vexed  with 
myself.     Don't  make  me  vexed  with  you,"  she  said. 

Clavering  said  nothing,  but  took  the  reins  and  they 
slid  slowly  down  into  the  hollow,  and,  more  slowly  still, 
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acroM  the  frozen  creek  an<l  up  tl,c  opposite  ascent.     After 
awhile  Hetty  tmidicl  his  sh.Mil.lcr. 

"  I  really  dun't  want  to  .ned.llc;  hut,  while  caution  is 
commendahle,  it  will  be  dark  very  s„on."  she  said 

■  i>omelhmK  has  K-nc  wrong."  Clavcring  said  gravely 
"  I  ni  afraid  111  have  to  get  down."  h  ■^'^'^•y. 

,,,  "t  'T''  ^i""'  "■■'■"■■''  '"'"""-■'  '""'^'■"K  •"  "'e  frame  of 
the  sleigh  ami  an  ■mlcntc.l  line  ploughs  hdiind  it  in  the 

''T';;.'*!^  ..   "'"  '"""■>■  '^'""""•••"••c.l  to  loose  the  horses 
^^^  Uell,    sai.l  Hetty  sharply.  ••  what  arc  you  going  to 

"  Take  them  out,"  said  Claverine 
"  Why?  "  * 

Clayering  laughed.     "  They  are  not  elephants  ami  have 

been  doing  rather  more  than  one  couM  expect  any  horse 

to  do.    It  IS  really  not  my  fault,  you  know,  but  one  of  the 

runners  has  broken,  and  the  piece  sticks  into  the  snow." 

llien,  whatever  are  we  to  do?  " 

"I  am  afraid  you  and  Miss  Schnylor  will  have  to  ride 
on  to  Allonby  s.  I  can  fi.x  the  furs  so  theyMl  make  some 
kind  of  saddle,  an<l  it  can't  be  more  than  eight  miles 
or  so.  ° 

Miss  Schuyler  almost  screamed.      "  I  can't,"  she  said 
Don  t  talk  nonsense,  Flo."  said  Hetty.     "  You'll  just 

Clavering's  fingers  were  very  cold,  and  the  girls'  still 
colder,  before  he  had  somehow  girthed  a  rug  about  each 
of  the  horses  and  ruthlessly  cut  and  knotted  the  reins 
The  extemporized  saddles  did  not  look  very  secure,  but 
Hetty  hghtly  swung  herself  into  one.  though  Miss  Schuy- 
er  found  it  difficult  to  repress  a  cry.  and  was  not  sure 
that  she  quite  succeeded,  when  Clavering  lifted  her  to  the 
other. 

"  I'm  quite  sure  I  shall  fall  off."  she  said. 
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Hetty 


was  evil 


Icntly 


tiling:,  for  she  Sfcnicd  to  d 


very  niiicli  displcaicil  at  somc- 


you  do  I'll  never  speak  to  you  as 
might  have  heen  fond  of 


;>rj,'et  ClaverinK  "as  there.    "  If 


least 


liini. 


;iiii."  she  said, 
i'lierc 


"ou 
iie 


necessity  to  put  your  arm  ri^ht  around  his  ne.  v. 
ClaveruiK  wisely    lo,,ped  to  do  soniethinj;  to  one  of  his 
moccasins,  for  he  sau  an  ominous  sp;irkle  in  Miss  Schuy- 
ler s  eyes,  but  he  looked  up  prematurely,  and  tlie  s.nile 
was  still  upon  his  lips  when  he  met  Hetty's  gaze. 
'.',  !?!"^'  .f  >■""  ^"'"ff  '"  K''^''  anywhere?  "  she  asked. 
Ucll.  •  said  Clavering.  "  it  is  cpiite  a  long  while  now 
since  I  was  able  to  walk  alone." 

Hetty  shook  her  bridle,  and  the  Radger  started  at  a 
trot;  but  when  .Miss  Schuyler  followed,  Clavering  who 
fancie.1  that  her  prediction  would  he  fuKlllcl.  als,.  set  olT 
at  a  run.  He  was.  however,  not  (|uitc  fast  enoiii,di,  for 
when  he  reached  her  Miss  Schuyler  was  sitting  in  the 
snow.  She  appeared  to  be  unple.isainlv  shaken  and  her 
hps  vyere  (puvering.  Clavering  helped  her  to  her  feet, 
and  then  caught  the  horse. 

The  wretched  thing  turned  round  and  slid  me  ofif " 

she  said,  when  he  came  back  with  it.  pointing  to  the  rug. 

Clavering  tugged  at  the  extemporized  girth.     "  I  am 

afraid  you  can  only  try  again.     I  don't  think  it  will  slip 

now,    he  said. 

Miss  Schuyler,  who  had  evidently  lost  her  nerve 
mounted  with  ditlkulty  and  after  trotting  f,ir  some  min- 
utes pulled  up  once  more,  and  was  sitting  still  looking 
about  her  hopelessly  when  Clavering  rejoined  her. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  really  can't  hold  on,"  she 
said. 

Clavering  glanced  at  the  prairie,  and  Hetty  looked  at 
"im.     Nothing  moved  upon  all  the  empty  plain  which 
was  fading  lu  a  curious  (hisky  biue.     Darkness  crept  up 
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across  it  from  the  east,  and  a  last  faint  patch  of  orange 
was  dying  out  on  its  western  rim,  while  with  the  ao- 
proach.ng  night  there  came  a  stinging  cold 

c.  .  7^^^  ^  ^^'^  '^  ^°"  '■°''^  ™'  ^^''^  Torrance,  and 
m"1  Vr^^  ^'^  ^°''  "'-"  ^^  ^"'^-  "  Walk  your  horse, 
fell  I  could  catch  you." 

..  M  ^"7"'  ^="=^  was  anxious,  but  she  shook  her  head 

No,  It  was  my  fault,  and  I  mean  to  see  it  through," 

she  said.       You  couldn't  keep  catching  her  all  the  time 

you  know     Im  not  made  of  eider-down,  and  she's  a 

ride  Fla"  """"  '"'■     ^*  ""''"^  ■'  '  P''y  y°"  ^^"'' 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Miss  Schuyler  tartly  "  I  can't— 

without  a  saddle-and  I'm  quite  thankful  I  can't  drive  " 
Hetty  said  nothing,  and  they  went  on  in  silence,  until 

when  a  dusky  bluff  appeared  on  the  skyline,  Clavering 

taking   he  bridle,  led  Miss  Schuyler's  horse  into  a  fork- 

ing  trail. 

.'.'  Il^'l ''  "°'  *^  "^^y  *°  Allonby's,"  said  Hetty. 
No,    said  Clavering  quietly.     "  I'm  afraid  you  would 
It,  ^'■?'""  .^^.^^^  y°"  &°t  there.    The  homestead-boys 

!f  ri^P  *''";  T^"f' '"  *'  '''"ff  ^^^''  however,  some  kind 
of  shelter,  and  I'll  make  you  a  big  fire  " 

"  But "  said  Hetty. 

Clavering  checked  her  with  a  gesture.     "  Please  let  me 

cold  aTreaX'  '°"'"  ''  "''•  "  ''  ''  ^^"'"^  ''""'''' 
They  went  on  a  trifle  faster  without  another  word  and 
presently,  with  crackle  of  dry  twigs  beneath  them,  plod- 
ded into  the  bush.  Dim  trees  flitted  by  them,  branches 
brushed  them  as  they  passed,  and  the  stillness  and  shad- 
owiness  affected  Miss  Schuyler  uncomfortably.  She 
started  with  a  cry  when  there  was  a  sharp  patter  amidst 
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the  dusty  snow;  but  Clavering's  hand  was  on  the  bridle 
as  the  horse,  snortmg,  flung  up  its  head. 

sheIter';"ot,"' hTiid"''  '  ^'''■'''''■'  ^"^  '  ""  ^^  '^^ 

anrthlTl'  ""^"^'T  '"""  ''"  ''"'l^^  ^^^'^  Schuyler  down 
and  held  out  h.s  hand  to  Hetty,  who  sprang  stiffly  to  the 
ground.     Then,  with  nunibed  fingers,  he  broke  off  and 

r  fuS  t  ^"f  r,"f  "•  '""  "^^  f-*^'^  flanl;  showed  The 
refuge  to  wh.ch  he  l,ad  brought  them.  It  was  just  hieh 
enough  to  stand  in.  and  had  three  sides  and  a'  roo  o 
brch  logs,  but  the  front  was  open  and  the  soil  inTde^t 
rozen  hard  as  adamant.  An  axe  and  a  saw  toodln  a 
corj^r^a^  there  was  a  hearth  heaped  readyl^h  U^:. 

said."  ^™  ""'"  '''"  ''"■'  ^'"  ''y  '°  set  some  wood,"  he 

f.^!  '''^!^*  T  ^"''  ^^'''^""^^  "le  horses,  and  when  his 
footsteps  d.ed  away.  Miss  Schuyler  shivering  creprdoser 
to  Hetty,  who  flung  an  arm  about  her  ^      ^ 

she  sLheT'""  n"~r:'  f ,  ""'  ^^"'^ '"  ^''«  ^^'d.  Then 
onlylfer?;  ''°       '"  '''  '°  ''''''=^^"'  '*  Larry  was 

''  St'll."  said  Flora  Schuyler,  "  Mr.  Clavering  has  really 
SeTempl^  ^"^  •"°^'  '"^"  -°"'^  -^-^  ^•'-"  i-  a 
easier  tTmeT'h'''  '1^'^-^-°""  have  been  so  much 
cToTs  y  fT„  T  y7'^"^'  "'"'  '"''  °^"'o°ked  it  gra- 
ciously. Flo,  I  didn't  mean  to  be  disagreeable  but  it', 
qu.^  hard  to  be  pleasant  when  one  is  infh™g  " 

ar^{ZVT!'T  ^'°''  ^'"^"^""'"S  ''''"'  ^^'^  with  an 
Sil  one  of?  •'"'"'■  ""'  ^  ^-Piciously  reddened 
Rash  m  one  of  h.s  mocca;,ns-for  an  axe  ground  as  the 
Mch,ga„^an  grinds  it  is  a  dangerous  tool  for  anyone 
not  tramed  to  .t  to  handle  in  the  dark.  In  ten  mT/utes 
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he  had  a  great  fire  blazing,  and  the  shivering  girls  felt 
their  spirits  revive  a  little  under  the  cheerful  light  and 
warmth.  Then,  he  made  a  seat  of  the  branches  close  in 
to  the  hearth  and  glanced  at  them  anxiously. 

"  If  you  keep  throwing  wood  on,  and  sit  there  with  the 
furs  wrapped  round  you,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  the  cold 
out  until  I  come  back,"  he  said. 

"  Until  you  come  back !  "  said  Hetty,  checking  a  little 
cry  of  dismay.     "  Where  are  you  going?  " 

"  To  bring  a  sleigh." 

"  But  AUonby's  is  nearly  eight  miles  away.  You  could 
not  leave  us  here  three  hours." 

"  No,"  said  Clavering  gravely.  "  You  would  be  very 
cold  by  then.  Still,  you  need  not  be  anxious.  Nothing 
can  hurt  you  here ;  and  I  will  come,  or  send  somebody 
for  you,  before  long." 

Hetty  sat  very  still  while  he  d-?w  on  the  fur  mittens 
he  had  removed  to  make  the  fire.  Then,  she  rose  sud- 
denly. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  It  was  my  fault — and  we  cannot 
let  you  go." 

Clavering  smiled.  "  I  am  afraid  your  wishes  wouldn't 
go  quite  as  far  in  this  case  as  they  generally  do  with  me. 
You  and  Miss  Schuyler  can't  stay  here  until  I  could  get 
a  sleigh  from  AUonby's." 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  was  almost  out  of  the 
shanty  before  Hetty,  stepping  forward,  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  Now  I  know,"  she  said.  "  It  is  less  than  three  miles 
to  Muller's,  but  the  homestead-boys  would  make  you  a 
prisoner  if  you  went  there.  Can't  you  see  that  would  be 
horrible  for  Flo  and  me?  It  was  my  wilfulness  that 
made  the  trouble." 

Clavering  very  gently  shook  off  her  grasp,  and  Miss 
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Schuyler  almost  admired  him  as  he  stood  looking  down 
upon  her  companion  with  the  flickering  firelight  on  his 
face.  It  was  a  striking  face,  and  the  smile  in  the  dark 
eyes  became  it.  Clavering  had  shaken  oflf  his  furs,  and 
the  close-fitting  jacket  of  dressed  deerskin  displayed  his 
lean  symmetry,  for  he  had  swung  round  in  the  entrance 
to  the  shanty  and  the  shadows  were  black  behind  him. 

"  I  think  the  fault  was  mine.  I  should  not  have  been 
afraid  of  displeasing  you,  which  is  what  encourages  me 
to  be  obstinate  now,"  he  said.  "  One  should  never  make 
wild  guesses,  should  they,  Miss  Schuyler?" 

He  had  gone  before  Hetty  could  speak  again,  and  a 
few  moments  later  the  girls  heard  a  thud  of  hoofs  as  a 
horse  passed  at  a  gallop  through  the  wood.  They  stood 
looking  at  each  other  until  the  sound  died  away,  and  only 
a  little  doleful  wind  that  sighed  amidst  the  birches  and 
the  snapping  of  the  fire  disturbed  the  silence.  Then, 
Hetty  sat  down  and  drew  Miss  Schuyler  down  beside 
her. 

"  Flo,"  she  said,  with  a  little  quiver  in  her  voice, 
"  what  is  the  use  of  a  girl  like  me  ?  I  seem  bound  to 
make  trouble  for  everybody." 

"  It  is  not  an  unusual  complaint,  especially  when  one 
is  as  pretty  as  you  are,"  said  Miss  Schuyler.  "  Though 
I  must  confess  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  are 
afraid  of,  Hetty." 

"  No  ?  "  said  Hetty.  "  You  never  do  seem  to  under- 
stand anything,  Flo.  If  he  goes  to  Muller's  the  home- 
stead-boys, who  are  as  fond  of  him  as  they  are  of  poison, 
might  shoot  him,  and  he  almost  deserves  it.  No,  of 
course,  after  what  he  is  doing  for  us,  I  don't  mean  that. 
It  is  the  meanness  that  is  in  me  makes  me  look  for  faults 
in  everybody.  He  was  almost  splendid — and  he  has  left 
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his  furs  for  us — but  he  mayn't  come  back  at  all.     Oh, 
it's  horrible!  " 

Hetty's  voice  grew  indistinct,  and  Flora  Schuyler 
drew  the  furs  closer  about  them,  and  slipped  an  arm 
round  her  waist.  She  began  to  feel  the  cokl  again,  and 
the  loneliness  more,  while,  even  when  she  closed  her  eyes, 
she  could  not  shut  out  the  menacing  darkness  in  front 
of  her.  Miss  Schuyler  was  from  the  cities,  and  it  was 
not  her  fault  that,  while  she  possessed  sufficient  courage 
of  a  kind,  she  shrank  from  the  perils  of  the  wilderness. 
She  would  have  found  silence  trying,  but  the  vague 
sounds  outside,  to  which  she  could  attach  no  meaning, 
were  more  difficult  to  bear.  So  she  started  when  a  puff 
of  wind  set  tli?  birch  twigs  rattling  or  something  stirred 
the  withered  leaves,  and  once  or  twice  a  creaking  branch 
sent  a  thrill  of  apprehension  through  her  and  she  almost 
fancied  that  evil  faces  peered  at  her  from  the  square  gap 
of  blackness.  Now  and  then,  a  wisp  of  pungent  smoke 
curled  up  and  filled  her  eyes,  and  little  by  little  she  drew 
nearer  to  the  hre  with  a  physical  craving  for  the  warmth 
of  it  and  an  instinctive  desire  to  be  surrounded  by  its 
brightness,  until  Hetty  shook  her  roughly  by  the  arm. 

"  Flo,"  she  said,  "  you  are  making  me  almost  as  silly 
as  you  are,  and  that  capote — it's  the  prettiest  I  have  seen 
you  put  on — is  burning.  Sit  still,  or  I'll  pinch  you — 
hard." 

Hetty's  grip  had  a  salutary  effect,  and  ]\Iiss  Schuyler, 
shaking  off  her  vague  terrors,  smiled  a  trifle  tremulously. 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  she  said.  "  Your  fingers  are 
real,  any  way.  I  can't  help  being  foolish,  Hetty — and  is 
the  thing  actually  burning?  " 

Hetty  laughed.     "  I  guessed  that  would  rouse  you — 
but  it  is,"  she  said.     "  I  have  made  my  mind  up,  Flo. 
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If  he  doesn't  come  in  an  liour  or  so,  we'll  go  to  Muller's, 
too," 

Miss  Schuyler  was  hy  no  means  sure  that  this  would 
please  her,  hut  she  said  nothing  and  once  more  there  was 
a  silence  she  found  it  difificult  to  hear. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Clavering,  whose  foot  pained  him, 
was  urging  the  Badger  to  his  utmost  pace.  He  rode 
without  saddle  or  stirrups,  which,  however,  was  no  great 
handicap  to  anyone  who  had  spent  the  time  he  had  in  the 
cattle  country,  and,  thougli  i.  was  numhingly  cold  and  he 
had  left  his  furs  hehind  him,  scarcely  felt  tlf  ffost,  for 
his  brain  was  busy.  He  knew  Hetty  Torrance,  and  that 
what  he  had  done  would  count  for  much  with  her;  but 
that  was  not  what  had  prompted  him  to  make  the  some- 
what perilous  venture.  Free  as  he  was  in  his  gallantries, 
he  was  not  without  t'.ie  chivalrous  daring  of  the  South  his 
fathers  came  from,  and  Hetty  was  of  his  own  caste. 
She,  at  least,  would  ha\e  been  sure  of  deference  from 
him,  and,  perhaps,  ha\e  had  little  cause  for  complaint 
had  he  married  her.  Of  late  the  admiration  he  felt  for 
her  was  becoming  tinged  with  a  genuine  respect. 

He  knew  that  the  homesteaders,  who  had  very  little 
cause  to  love  him,  were  in  a  somewhat  dangerous  mood 
just  then,  but  that  was  of  no  great  moment  to  him. 
He  ha'',  a  cynical  contempt  for  them,  and  a  pride  which 
would  have  made  him  feel  degraded  had  he  allowed  any 
fear  of  what  they  might  do  to  influence  him.  He  had 
also,  with  less  creditable  motives,  found  himself  in  diffi- 
cult positions  once  or  twice  already,  and  his  quickly 
arrogant  fearlessness  had  enabled  him  to  retire  from 
them  without  bodi'.y  hurt  or  loss  of  dignity. 

The  lights  of  Muller's  homestead  rose  out  of  the  prairie 
almost  before  he  expected  to  see  them,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  he  rode  at  a  gallop  up  to  the  door.    It  opened  before 
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he  swung  himself  down,  for  the  beat  of  hoofs  had  carried 
far,  and  when  he  stood  in  the  entrance,  slightly  dazed  by 
the  warmtli  and  light,  there  was  a  nuirmur  of  wonder. 

"  Clavering!  "  said  somebody,  and  a  man  he  could  not 
clearly  see  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

He  shook  the  grasp  off  contemptuously,  moved  for- 
ward a  pace  or  two,  and  then  sat  down  blinking  about 
him.  Muller  sat  by  the  stove,  a  big  pipe  in  hand,  looking 
at  him  over  his  spectacles.  His  daughter  stood  behind 
him  knitting  tranquilly,  though  there  was  a  shade  more 
colour  than  usual  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  big,  grim-faced 
man  stood  at  the  end  of  the  room  with  one  hand  on 
a  rifle  that  hung  on  the  wall.  Clavering  instinctively 
glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and  saw  that  another  man  now 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  door. 

I'  You  have  come  alone  ?  "  asked  the  latter. 
"Oh,  yes,"  said  Clavering  unconcernedly.  "You 
might  put  my  horse  in,  one  of  you.  If  I  could  have 
helped  it,  I  would  not  have  worried  you,  but  my  sleigh 
got  damaged  and  Aliss  Torrance  and  another  lady  are 
freezing  in  the  Bitter  Creek  bluff,  and  I  know  you  don't 
hurt  women." 

"  i\o,"  said  the  man  dropping  his  hand  from  the  rifle, 
with  a  little  unpleasant  laugh.  "  We  haven't  got  that 
far  yet,  though  your  folks  are  starving  them." 

"  Well,"  said  Clavering,  "  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  send 
a  sledge  and  drive  them  back  to  Cedar  or  on  to  Al- 
lonby's." 
The  men  exchanged  glances.  "  It's  a  trick,"  said  one. 
"So!"  said  Muller.  "  Der  ambuscade.  Lotta,  you 
ride  to  Fremont,  und  Larry  bring.  I  show  you  how 
when  we  have  drubbles  mit  der  franc  iireurs  we  f^x  der 
thing." 

Clavering    exclaimed    impatiently.     "  You    have    no 
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time  for  fooling  when  there  are  two  women  freezin- 
m  the  bluff  Would  I  have  come  here,  knowing  you 
couW  do  what  you  liked  with  me,  if  I  had  meant  anv 
harm  to  you  ? 

"  That's  sense,  any  way,"  said  one  of  the  men  "  I 
guess  if  he  was  playing  any  trick,  one  of  us  w.iukl  be 
(lurte  enough  to  get  even  with  liini.  You'll  take  Trus- 
cott  with  you,  Muller,  and  get  out  the  bob-sled  " 

Muller  nodded  gravely.  "  I  go,"  he  said.  "  Lotta 
you  der  big  kettle  fill  before  you  ride  for  Larry  We 
cler  bob-sled  get  ready." 

■'You  are  not  going  to  be  sorry,"  said  Claveriiig. 

1  his  thing  will  pay  you  better  than  farming." 

..  ,T,''f,  .r'f"  ^^  *^  '^°°''  '"■"""'   ^"f'l   a   hard   laurfi. 
Well,     he  said,  "  I  guess  we'd  feel  mean  for  ever  if 
we  took  a  dollar  from  you !  " 

Clavering  ignored  the  speech.  "  Do  you  want  me  ?  " 
he  said,  glancing  at  Muller. 

"  No,"  said  the  man,  who  now  took  down  the  rifle 
from  the  wall.  "  Not  just  yet.  You're  going  to  stop 
right  where  you  are.  The  boys  can  do  without  me,  and 
1 11  keep  you  company." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  others  drove  away,  and  with 
a  significant  gesture,  Clavering's  companion  laid  the  rifle 
across  his  knees. 
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orove  auay,  and  Clavermg,  who  sat  in  a  corner  found 
wall  Tn  iT  ""'"''"'■  ^  '^'"^'^  ''•^'^^'l  "°-ily  upon  he 
."  but  ?his  hf/r^f  ^'^  "'""  *^  ''-ghts'floued 
Is^eratin^'  T^    k  '  T'^  ""^"^^  *^  ^'"'""^  "^ore  ex- 

k!sls7\f  J  ^^'  ''f  "■^""''  ''"^'^'"='"  ^^t  ^«  "motion- 
less as  a  s  atue  and  almost  as  expressionless    with  a 

fronTof  a     '"''J  T,  ""  ""^    '-°-  his  kneef  in 
crockery     Clavermg  felt  his  fingers  quiver  in  a  fit  of 
anger  as  he  watched  the  man.  but'he  shook   t  from  him 
knowmg  that  he  would  gain  nothing  by  yieldingrfS 

on'tL'I'aWe'  'f^T'"''"}]'  '''''  «'"?-?  his  cigar-case 
on  tfte  table.       Take  one  rf  you  feel  like  it." 

firsT  move  nf"  V  ''"''  '''''•''  ""^  '"^"'^  '=>'^^  ^°"°w«d  the 
hrst  move  of  his  prisoner's  hand  was  significant  but  he 
shook  his  head  deliberately.  gnincant.  but  he 

Jn  1^°"''  ''"°'';  """^  '■^''"""  '^hy  you  shouldn't,  but  you 
can  keep  yo„r  cigars  for  your  friends,"  he  said 

He  drawled  the  words  out,  but  the  vindictive  dis- 

hke  in  his  eyes  made  them  very  expressive,  and  cLve  - 

mg,  -.^-ho  saw  it,  felt  that  any  attempt  to  ga  „  h  s  Mer's 

goodwill  would  be  a  failure.     As  though  fo  gi^rpj^Trnto 
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W  hat  arc  you  goinff  to  do  with  „,e  ?  ••  35],^,,  f-,_^^ 
Well,     said  the  man  rctlc.tivclv      "  r    t     v 

..™.  P.O.  foJu  ,.=\;r,r,;;;,',Ser;7r:  "" 

here^  t  as"  ed  ""^  ''"^  ^°"^""  ^"'^  "-  --Panion 
The  bushman  nodded.     "  I  ,r„ess  he  will      w 

more  t!lkwLh  you"-        °"'  '™  ""'  ^"^'°"^  ^^  ^"^ 
wat  noftJr'"  "■•"*  '"'^  Clavering-s  forehead;  but  it 

La  ry  s  clemency,  and  tl,at  would  be  difficult  to  toTerlte 
But  there  was  another  ordeal  before  him      W.h 

i-untempt.     Had  the  contempt  been  assiimprl    hi.        ■ 
t.on  would  have  been  less  intolerable    Zl;  ^°'" 

rantTd  '"'  ""'^  ^^'•^''^  "°^  ^nd  then  war- 

.  nipathj,  and  h,s  endurance  of  persecution  at  the  hands 
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of  the  rabble  for  his  adherence  to  the  principles  he  fan- 
cied she  held  would  further  raise  him  in  her  estimation; 
but  he  had  no  desire  to  ac(iuirc  her  regard  in  that 
fashion,  lie  would  have  preferred  to  take  the  chances 
of  a  rifle-shot,  for  w  liile  he  had  few  scruples  he  had  been 
born  with  a  pride  which,  occasionally  at  least,  prevented 
his  inilulgence  in  petty  knavery ;  and,  crushing  down  his 
anger,  he  set  himself  to  consider  by  what  means  he  could 
extricate  himself. 

None,  however,  were  very  apparent.  The  home- 
steader showed  no  sign  of  drowsiness  or  rela.xed  vigi- 
lance, but  sat  trancjuilly  alert,  watcliing  him  through  the 
curling  smoke.  It  was  also  some  distance  to  the  door, 
which,  from  where  Clavcring  sat,  appeared  to  be  fas- 
tened and  he  knew  the  (|uick  precision  with  wliich  the 
bushman  can  swing  up  a  rifle,  or  if  it  suits  him  fire 
from  the  hip.  A  dash  for  liberty  could,  he  fancied,  have 
only  one  result ;  it  was  evident  that  he  must  wait. 

Now  waiting  is  difficult  to  most  men,  and  especially  to 
those  in  whose  veins  there  flows  the  hot  Southern  blood, 
and  Clavering  felt  the  taste  of  the  second  excellent  cigar 
grow  bitter  in  I'.is  mouth.  He  sat  vei-y  still,  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  and  a  little  ironical  smile  upon  his  lips  when 
his  g^im  companion  glanced  at  him.  In  the  mean- 
time the  stove  crackled  less  noisily  and  the  room  grew 
steadily  colder.  But  Clavering  scarcely  felt  the  chill, 
even  when  the  icy  draughts  whirled  the  cigar-smoke 
about  him,  for  he  began  to  see  that  an  opportunity  would 
be  made  for  him,  and  waited,  strung  up  and  intent. 
When  he  thought  he  could  do  so  unobserved,  he  glanced 
at  the  clock  whose  fingers  now  moved  with  a  distressful 
rapidity,  knowing  that  his  chance  would  be  gone  if  the 
bobsled  arrived  before  the  cold  grew  too  great  for  his 
jailer. 
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Ten  minutes  dragged  by,  then  annllur  five,  nnd  still 
the  man  sat  smoking  tram|iiilly,  while  Clavering  realized 
that,  allowing  for  all  prohahle  delays  Miiller  and  Miss 
Torrance  should  arrive  hcforo  the  half-hour  was  up. 
Ten  more  minuti  s  fled  by,  and  Clavcring,  (piivering  in 
ati  agony  of  impatience,  found  it  almost  impossible  to  sit 
still ;  but  at  last  the  bushman  stood  up  and  laid  his  rifle 
on  the  table. 

"  You  will  stop  right  where  you  are,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
going  to  put  a  few  billets  in  the  stove." 

Clavering  nodded,  for  lie  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
speak,  and  the  man,  who  took  up  an  armful  of  the  billets, 
dropped  a  few  of  them  through  the  open  top  of  the  stove. 
One,  as  it  happened,  jammed  inside  it,  so  that  he  could 
get  no  more  in,  and  he  laitl  hold  of  an  iron  scraijer  to 
free  it  with.  He  now  stood  with  his  back  to  Clavering, 
but  the  rifle  still  lay  within  bis  reach  upon  the  table. 

Clavering  ruse  up,  and,  though  his  injured  foot  was 
painful,  moved  forward  a  pace  or  two  noiselessly  in  his 
soft  moccasins,  A  billet  had  rolled  in  his  direction,  and 
swaying  lithely  from  the  waist,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  man,  he  seized  it.  The  homesteader  was  stooping 
still,  and  he  made  another  pace,  crouching  a  trifle,  with 
every  muscle  hardening. 

Then,  the  man  turned  sharply,  and  hurled  the  scraper 
straight  at  Clavering.  It  struck  him  on  the  face,  but  he 
launched  himself  forward,  and,  while  the  homesteader 
grabbed  at  his  rifle,  fell  upon  him.  He  felt  the  '  hud  of 
the  billet  upon  something  soft,  but  the  ne.xt  moment  it 
was  torn  from  him,  the  rifle  fell  with  a  clatter,  and  he 
and  the  bushman  reeled  against  the  stove  together. 
Then,  they  fell  against  the  shelves  and  with  a  crash  tliey 
and  the  crockery  went  down  upon  the  floor. 

Clavering  was  supple  and  wiry  and  just  then  con- 
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sumcci  with  an  almost  insensate  fury      He  cai 
uppermost  bm  his  adversary 's  leg  was  h.H^ke.i  .  I  ,s 

knee,  and  the  gnp  of  several  very  hard  finders         ,  m. 
antly  impeded  his  respiration.     Twice  he  struck  s. 
amftS  iT'",,    °''"  ^""-  ^"'  "'"^  ff^'P  ''i<'  "'"  ^^ 
ho  nbly.     The  rancher  possesse.l  „,.  ,„ca„  courage  an.l 
a  trad.t.onal  behef  in  the  prowess  of  his  caste,  was  famed 

alter  the  fact  that  the  other  man's  muscle,  hardene.l  by 
fong-  use  of  the  axe.  was  greater  than  his  „wn,  an    1 1  e 

Ss  str^rTn  "''"  """  "'"^'^'"  '"<=  ■— 'eadir  in 
his  struggle  with  adverse  seasons  and  the  oncroachine 
forest  was  at  least  the  equal  of  that  born  in  ClaverS 

aaverir'""'!^  T'l ''""'>'  ''''''''^-  ""'"  »'  '='^' 
CUDS  and^nl  7  """',  "l"  u''""'  "•"'■''^'  «  '•■«"  °f  •'roken 

xr'pS  his  cts;."^ ''""'''''''  •^"'  °^" "-  -'" 

"  I  guess  you've  had  'bout  enough."  he  said  "  Will 
oryou?"'''  °'  ''°  ^'""  ''""  ""'  *°  P"""''  *•>«'  "f^  °"' 

Clavering  could  not  speak,  but  he  managed  to  make 
a  movement  w,th  h.s  head.  an<l  the  next  mo,^nt  the  man 
had  dragged  hnn  to  his  feet  and  flung  him  against  the 

SeduXt!  ''  '*'  ^'•""^'  "''"^  "^'^  ^''--••>' 

saiZ°" '"'"  ""^  '"'■'^  ^°'  *''  "'^'"'^  ^"^"^  y«'-"  ''^ 

The  homesteader  laughed  derisively.  "Well"  he 
would  irr  ^°"'''  """^^  ""''■     ^"y°"^  ^^h"  saw  you 

snffilvn.?'  !""'*  ^"^  '"!""'"'  ''"^"^^  Clavering  recovered 
sufficiently  to  survey  himself,   and  then  he  groaned. 
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His  deerskin  jackcf  was  badly  rent,  there  was  a  mat 
burn  on  one  side  of  it,  an.l  several  red  scratches  defaced 

Z^T  J'?7"  ""  '*I'I"'='>^'^""  tl'em  after  he  brushed 
back  his  run  e.l  ha,r  he  als„  -,,„I  a  suspicion  that  hi,  head 
was  cut.  and  the  tingling  .,„,.,  ,„e':,raper  had  truck 
hm,  sufrgeste.1  a  very  v.sii.le  -..cal.     i I.  felt  diz^y  and 

shaken,  but  his  physical   ■ ..  less  ,',a..  hi- ntJl  diLe"s 

CUernjg  was  d>st,nK.i.!,od  ,0.  hi-  artis.i,  .aste  in  dress 
Hz       T  f^'V  '""  ""  "-"^  ="''"^-    dignified  o 
shevtlled  ha.r.     He  ,1,  .u,j  ,  he  luard  ,h.  bob-sled  com- 
ing and  in  desperation  glanced  ,u  hi    lad-r 

"If  you  would  like  ten  ,;.'iu-s  yo„  l,ave  only  got  to 
let  me  slip  mto  that  other  room,"  he  said.  ^  ^  '  '" 

The  bushman  grinned  sardonicallv    and  Claverin^'s 
fears  vv^re  confirme.l.     "  VouVe  thai  pretty  I  wouldn't 
lose  s,ght  of  you  for  a  hundred,"  he  said.    "  No   si 
you  re  going  to  stop  where  you  are." 

Clavering  anathematized  him  inwardly,  knowing  tha, 
the  beat  of  hoofs  was  unmistakable-he  must  face  wh.  1 

«ould,  he  fancied,  have  entitled  him  to  sympathy,  no 
mtmged  with  admiration,  but  he  was  unpleasamly 
aware  that  a  man  damaged  in  an  encounter  with  nature's 
weapons  is  apt  to  appear  either  brutal  or  lu.licrous,  and 
he  had  noticed  Miss  Torrance's  sensibility.  He  set  his 
lips,  and  braced  himself  for  the  meeting. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  door  cTcned,  and,  followc. 
.y  the  fniulein  Muller,  Hetty  and  Miss  Schuyler  came 
jn.  Ihey  did  not  seem  to  have  siiflfered  greatly  in  the 
mtcrval,  which  Clavering  knew  was  not  the  case  with 
"im,  and  he  glanced  at  the  homestea.ler  wit',  a  liitl^ 

' TJ^ul'f, ^^"'^  '"  ''■'  "^y^'  '''''^"  W'^»fy  t"' ned  to  h-m 
Uh!     she  said  with  a  gasp,  aiul  her  face  grew  pale 
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and  stern  as  closing  one  hand  she,  too,  looked  at  the 
bushman. 

Clavering  took  heart  at  this;  but  his  enemy's  vindic- 
tiveness  was  evidently  not  exhausted,  for  he  nodded 
comprehendingly. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  he's  damaged.  He  got  kind  of  sav- 
age a  little  while  ago,  and  before  I  could  quiet  him  he 
broke  up  ([uite  a  lot  of  crockery." 

The  imperious  anger  faded  out  of  Hetty's  face,  and 
Flora  Schuyler  understood  why  it  did  so  as  she  glanced 
at  Clavering.  There  was  nothing  that  could  appeal  to  a 
fastidious  young  woman's  fancy  about  him  just  then; 
he  reminded  Miss  Schuyler  of  a  man  she  had  once  seen 
escorted  homewards  by  his  drunken  friends  after  a 
fracas  in  the  Bowery.  At  the  same  time  it  was  evident 
that  Hetty  recognized  her  duty,  and  was  sensible,  if  not 
of  admiration,  at  least  of  som  '..hat  tempered  sympathy. 

"  I  am  dreadfully  sorry,  Jl,.  Clavering — and  it  was 
all  my  fault,"  she  said.  "  I  hope  they  didn't  hurt  you 
very  much." 

Clavering,  who  had  risen,  ma<le  her  a  little  inclina- 
tion ;  but  he  also  set  his  lips,  for  Hetty  had  not  expressed 
herself  very  tactfully,  and  just  then  MuUer  and  another 
man  came  in  and  stood  staring  at  them.  The  rancher 
endeavoured  to  smile,  with  very  small  success  for  he 
was  consumed  with  an  unsatisfied  longing  to  destroy 
the  bushman. 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  be.  Miss  Torrance,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  only  sorry  I  could  not  come  back  for  you ;  but 
unfortunately — circumstances — prevented  me." 

"  You  have  done  enough,"  said  Hetty  impulsively, 
apparently  forgetting  the  presence  of  the  rpst.  "  It 
was  splendid  of  you." 

Then  the  bushman  looked  up  again  with  an  almost 
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silent  chuckle.  "  I  guess  if  it  had  been  your  plates  he 
sat  on,  you  wouldn't  be  tjuite  so  sure  of  it — and  the  cir- 
cumstance was  me,"  he  said. 

Hetty  turned  from  the  speaker,  and  glanced  at  the 
rest.  Muller  was  standing  near  the  door,  with  his  spec- 
tacles down  on  his  nose  and  mild  inquiry  in  his  pale  blue 
eyes,  and  a  big  bronzed  Dakota  man  beside  him  was 
grinning  visibly.  The  friiulein  was  kneeling  despair- 
ingly amidst  her  shattered  china,  while  Flora  Schuyler 
leaned  against  the  table  with  her  lips  quivering  and  a 
most  suspicious  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"  Flo,"  said  Hetty  half-aloud.     "  How  can  you?  " 

"  i  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Schuyler,  with  a  little  gasp. 
"  Don't  look  at  me,  Hetty.     I  really  can't  help  it." 

Hetty  said  no  more,  but  she  glanced  at  the  red-cheeked 
friiulein,  who  was  gazing  at  a  broken  piece  of  crockery 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  turned  her  head  away.  Cla\er- 
ing  saw  the  effort  it  cost  her  to  keep  from  laughing,  and 
writhed. 

"  Well,"  said  the  man  who  had  come  with  Muller, 
pointing  to  the  wreck,  "  what  started  you  smashing  up 
the  house  ?  " 

"  It's  quite  simple,"  said  the  bushman.  "  Mr.  Cla- 
vering  and  I  didn't  ([uitc  agree.  He  had  a  billet  in  his 
hand  when  he  crept  up  behind  me.  and  somehow  we  fell 
into  the  crockery.  I  didn't  mean  to  damage  him,  but 
lie  wanted  to  get  away,  you  .see." 

Hetty  .swung  round  towards  Mailer.  "  You  haven't 
dared  to  make  Mr.  Clavering  a  prisoner?  " 

Muller  was  never  very  quick  at  speech,  and  the  Amer- 
ican by  his  side  answered  for  him.  "  Well,  we  have  got 
to  keep  him  until  Larry  comes.  He'll  be  herr  'most 
directly." 
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"  Flo,"  said  Hetty,  with  relief  in  her  face,  "  Larry  is 
coming.     We  neeJ  not  worry  about  anything  now." 

The  frjiulein  had  risen  in  the  meanwhile,  and  was 
busy  with  the  kettle  and  a  frying-pan.  By  and  by,  slie 
set  a  steaming  jug  of  coffee  and  a  hot  cornmeal  cake 
before  her  guests  for  whom  Muller  had  drawn  out 
chairs.  They  were  glad  of  the  refreshment,  and  still 
more  pleased  when  Grant  and  Breckenridge  came  in. 
When  Larry  shook  hands  with  them,  Hetty  contrived 
to  whisper  in  his  ear : 

"  If  you  want  to  please  me,  get  Clavering  away." 
Grant  glanced  at  her  somewhat  curiously,  but  both 
were  sensible  that  other  eyes  were  upon  them,  and  witli 
a  just  perceptible  nod  he  passed  on  with  Muller  into  the 
adjoining  room.  Clavering  and  the  two  Americans  fol- 
lowed him  with  Breckenridge,  and  Grant  who  had  heard 
something  of  what  had  happened  from  the  fraulein,  asked 
a  few  questions. 

"  You  can  go  when  it  pleases  you,  Clavering,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  sorry  you  have  received  some  trifling  injury,  but 
I  have  an  idea  that  you  brought  it  upon  yourself.  In 
the  face  of  your  conduct  to  them  it  seems  to  me  that 
my  friends  were  warranted  in  detaining  you  until  thcv 
made  sure  of  the  correctness  of  your  story." 

Clavering  flushed,  for  there  was  a  contemptuous  in- 
cisiveness  in  Oant's  voice  which  stung  his  pride. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  am  very  grateful."  he  said  an- 
grily, "  and  you  are  probably  doing  this  because  it  suit^ 
you.  In  any  case,  your  friends  dare  not  have  ofifercd 
violence  to  me." 

Grant  smiled  grimly.  "  I  wnukln't  try  them  too  far. 
But  I  don't  quite  catch  your  meaning.  I  can  gain  noth- 
ing by  letting  you  go." 

"  It  should  be  tolerably  plain.     I  fancied  you  desired 
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to^pleasc  some  friends  a.  Cedar  who  send  money  to 

anJn'/  ''^'  ^  "'""""'■  °f  astonishment  from  the  rest 
and  Clavermg  sa«  that  the  sl,ot  l,ad  told 

I  guess  he  s  lying,  Larry,"  said  one  of  them 

aguefs."  '     '''  '""'■      'f  y°"  ^'^  hazarding 

sent  them.     Are  you  pr^'ared  tX  it^"  '  '"""^  ^^"° 
saiu  cTant'  ^T'"',  '^  'f ''"^'^  ^">'  ^^"''■''^  "■•'h  you." 

-'f:Lah,^frr::?^;ir-i:s^ 

We  hanged  a  friend  of  yours  who   I  fnnrv  ,  ^ 

"when^Cl"^"-^  T'-''  ^'  ^^'^^^'<^      ""  "• 
to  Grant     ''V™?  '"'  '"''  ""  '•™™'  '"'^  '^"'^--s  turned 
"  w    "      •  ?  ?    ''^''^  soniething  to  tell  us  ?  " 

^o,     sa,d  Grant  quietly.     "I  don't  think  I  have  " 
The  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  one  of  th  n'sad 
That  fellow  s  story  soun.led  kind  of  uHv      VVI^.f 
you  taking  dollars  from  the  cattle-ment,  Lar"'  ""^ 

ou?rr:Tesot"^'"^  ""^"^'  '"  '"^'^  ^^--  ^-  -^ 

"  I  can't  help  that  "  he  snid      "  i  ^„      vi 
have  nUv„    1        7       ,  ^  ^"^  ^^'"h  you,  as  I 

a  e  aluay.  been,  hut  there  are  affairs  of  „,i„e  I  cant 

J°l".  '""'''"':  "  """l."  "il  *«  man  ,vl,o  1„I 


spoken  (irst. 

Before  Grant  ... 
f'Jr  his  ride,  but  G 
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to  Allonby's  in  the  sled,"  he  said  to  them.    "  My  sleigh 
is  at  your  service.     Shall  I  drive  you? " 

Hetty,  for  a  moment,  looked  irresolute,  but  she  saw 
Clavering's  face,  and  remembered  what  was  due  to  him 
and  what  he  had  apparently  suffered  for  her  sake. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  quite  fair  to  dismiss  Mr.  Clavermg  in 
that  fashion,"  she  said. 

Grant  glanced  at  her,  and  the  girl  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  him  untlerstand  what  influenced  her. 
But  this  was  out  of  the  question. 

"  Then,  if  he  will  be  surety  for  their  safety,  the  team 
is  at  Mr.  Clavering's  disposal,"  he  said. 

Clavering  said  nothing  to  Grant,  but  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  nis  pocket  and  laid  a  five-dollar  bill  on  the 

table. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  helped  to  destroy  some  of  your 
crockery,  friiulein,  and  this  is  the  only  amend  I  can 
make,"  he  said.  "  If  I  knew  how  to  replace  the  broken 
things  I  wouldn't  have  ventured  to  offer  it  to  you." 

The  little  deprecatory  gesture  was  gi-aceful,  and  Hetty 
flashed  an  approving  glance  at  him;  but  she  also  looked 
at  Grant,  as  if  to  beseech  his  comprehension,  when  she 
went  out.  Larry,  however,  did  not  understand  her.  and 
stood  gravely  aside  as  she  passed  him.  He  said  nothing, 
but  when  he  was  fastening  the  fur  robe  round  her  in 
the  sleigh  Hetty  spoke. 

"  Larry,"  she  said  softly,  "  can  t  you  understand  that 
one  has  to  do  the  square  thing  to  everybody?  " 

Then,  Clavering.  who  could  not  hear  what  she  was 
saying,  'flicked  the  horses  and  the  sleigh  slid  away  into 
the  darkness. 

A  moment  or  two  later,  while  the  men  still  hngerc.i 
talking  without  and  Larry  stood  putting  on  his  furs  in 
the  room,  Breckenridge  saw  Miss  Muller,  who  had  been 
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Razing  at  the  money  rise,  and  as  tlioiigli  afraid  her  reso- 
lution might  fail  her,  hastily  thrust  it  into  the  stove. 

•'  Vou  are  right,"  he  said.  "  That  was  an  aboniinahlv 
unfair  shot  of  Clavering's,  Larry.  Of  course,  you 
o.uldn't  answer  liini  or  tell  anyhody,  but  it's  horribly  un- 
fortunate. The  thing  made  the  'impression  he  n'leant 
it  to." 

"  Well,"  said  I.arry  bitterly,  "  I  have  got  lo  bear  it 
wilh  the  rest,  I  can't  see  any  reason  for  being  pleased 
with  anything  to-night." 

Brcckenridge  nodded,  but  once  more  a  little  twinkle 
crept  into  his  eyes.  "  I  scarcely  think  vou  need  worry 
jibout  one  trifle,  any  way."  he  said.  '■  If  y„u  tliink  .Miss 
Torrance  or  iMiss  Schuyler  wanted  Clavering  to  drive 
them,  you  must  be  unusually  dense.  Thev  only  .isked 
him  to  because  they  have  a  sense  of  fairness,  and  I'd 
^t.ike  a  good  many  dollars  on  the  fact  that  when  Miss 
Schuyler  first  saw  him  she  was  convulsed  witli  laughter." 

"Did  Miss  Torrance  seem  amused?"  Grant  asked 
eagerly. 

"Ves."  said  Ereckenridge  decisively.  '•  She  did 
though  she  tried  to  hide  it.  :\Iiss  Torrance  has,  of 
course,  a  nice  appreciation  of  what  is  becoming.'  In 
fact.  Iter  taste  is  only  slightly  excelled  by  Miss  Schuy- 
ler's," 

Grant  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  for  the 
(I'-^t  time,  during  several  anxious  mon'-hs,  broke  into  a 
great  peal  of  laughter. 
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The  winter  was  relaxing  its  iron  grip  at  last  and 
there  were  alternations  of  snow  and  thaw  and  frost 
when  one  evening  a  few  of  his  scattered  neighbours  as- 
sembled at  Allonby's  ranch.  Clavering  was  there,  with 
Torrance.  Hetty,  and  Miss  Schuyler,  among  the  rest: 
but  though  the  guests  made  a  spirited  attempt  to  appear 
unconcerned,  the  signs  of  care  were  plainer  in  their 
faces  than  when  they  last  met,  and  there  were  times 
when  the  witty  sally  fell  curiously  flat.  The  strain  was 
beginning  to  tell,  and  even  the  most  optimistic  realized 
that  the  legislature  of  the  State  was  more  inclined  to 
resent  than  yield  to  any  further  pressure  that  could  be 
exerted  by  the  cattle-barons.  The  latter  were,  however, 
proud  and  stubborn  men,  who  had  unostentatiously  di- 
rected afifairs  so  long  that  they  found  it  diflicult  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  their  ascendancy  was  vanishing.  Show- 
ing a  bold  front  still,  they  stubbornly  disputed  posses- 
sion of  every  acre  of  land  the  homesteaders  laid  claim 
upon.  The  latters'  patience  was  almost  gone,  and  tlio 
more  fiery  spirits  were  commencing  to  obstruct  their 
leader's  schemes  by  individual  retaliation  and  occasion- 
ally purposeless  aggression. 

Torrance  seemed  older  and  grimmer,  his  daughti'r 
paler,  and  there  were  moments  when  anxiety  was  ap- 
parent even  in  Clavering's  usually  careless  face.  He 
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at  least,  was  already  feeling  the  pinch  of  straitened 
finances,  and  his  only  consolations  were  the  incrt-a^in.i? 
confidence  that  Torrance  reposed  in  him,  and  Hetty's 
graciousness  since  his  capture  by  the  homesteaders.  It 
was.  perhaps,  not  astonisliing  that  he  should  mistake 
its  meaning,  for  he  had  no  means  of  knowing,  as  Miss 
Schuyler  did,  that  the  cattle-baron's  daughter  met  Larry 
Grant  now  and  then. 

Hetty  was  silting  in  a  corner  of  the  big  room,  with 
Flo  Schuyler  and  Christopher  Allonby  close  at  hand, 
and  during  a  lull  in  the  conversation  she  turned  to  him 
with  a  smile. 

"  You  find  us  a  little  dull  to-night,  Chris  ?  "  she  said. 

.\llonby  laughed.  "  There  was  a  time  when  you  de- 
lighted in  trapping  me  into  admissions  of  that  kind,  but 
I'm  growing  wise,"  he  said.  "In  fact,  another  year 
like  this  one  would  make  an  old  man  of  me.  I  don't 
mind  admitting  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
rest.  I  have  told  them  the  stories  they  have  laughed 
over  the  last  three  years,  and  could  not  raise  a  smile 
from  one  of  them ;  and  when  I  got  my  uncle  started  play- 
ing cards  I  actually  believe  your  father  forgot  what 
trumps  were,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life!" 

"  That  is  significant,"  said  Hetty,  whose  face  had 
grown  serious.  "  Nothing  has  gone  well  for  us  lately, 
Chris." 

Allonby  sighed.  "  We  don't  like  to  acknowledge  it, 
but  it's  a  fact,"  he  said.  '•  Still,  there's  hope  yet.  if  we 
can  just  stir  up  the  homestead-boys  into  wrecking  a 
railroad  bridge  or  burning  somebody's  ranch." 

"  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  that  would 
improve  affairs,  especially  for  the  man  whose  place  was 
burned,"  said  Miss  Schuyler  drily. 

"  One  can't  afford  to  be  too  particular,"  said  .Mlonby, 
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with  a  deprecating  Kcsturc.  "  You  see,  once  they 
started  in  to  do  that  kind  of  tiling  tlie  State  would  have 
to  trusli  them,  whicli,  of  course,  would  suit  us  quite 
nicely.  As  it  is,  after  the  last  affair  at  Hamlin's,  they 
have  sent  in  a  draft  of  cavalry." 

"  And  you  are  naturally  taking  steps  to  bring  about 
the  thiiii     that  would  .suit  you?"  asked  Flora  Schuyler. 

.\11(  ,;  y  did  not  sec  the  snare.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  ;••  t  an  admirer  of  Clavering,  but  I'm  willing  to 
admit  that  he  has  dune  evfyliiing  he  could;  in  fact, 
I'm  'most  astonished  they  ha\e  stcKxl  him  so  long,  and 
I  don't  think  they  would  have  done  so,  but  for  Larry. 
Anyway,  it's  comforting  to  know  Larry  is  rapidly  mak- 
ing himself  unpopular  among  them." 

A  spot  of  colour  showed  in  Hetty's  cheek,  and  there 
was  a  little  gleam  in  Flora  Schuyler's  eyes  as  she  fixed 
them  on  the  lad. 

"  You  evidently  consider  Mr.  Grant  is  taking  an  un- 
warranted liberty  in  persuading  his  friends  to  behave 
themselves  as  lawful  citizens  should?"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  quite  think  you  understand  me,  of  course, 
one  could  scarcely  e.\pect  it  from  a  lady ;  but  if  you  look 
at  the  thing  from  our  point  of  view,  it's  quite  e.isy." 

Flora  Schuyler  smiled  satirically.  "  I  f^ncy  I  do, 
though  I  may  be  mistaken.  Subtleties  of  this  kind  arc, 
as  you  suggest,  beyond  the  average  woman." 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,  and  it's  ciuite  likely  I  de- 
serve it.  We  will  talk  of  somediing  else.  I  w,is  telling 
you  about  the  cavalry  officer." 

"  \o,"  said  Hetty,  "  I  don't  think  you  were." 

"  Then  I  meant  to.     He  has  jv.st  come  up  from  the 

Apache  country — a  kind  of  quiet  man,  with  a  good  deal 

Ml  lii):  and  a  way  of  m.aking  you  listen  wl    .1  you  once 

start  him  talking.     We  half  expect  him  htiv;  this  e\cn- 
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ing,  antl  if  he  comes,  I  want  you  Kj  be  nice  to  him.    Vou 
coultl  make  him  beheve  we  arc  in  tlic  riglit  (|iiitc  easily." 

"From  the  Apache  country?"  and  Flora  Schuyler 
glanced  at  Hetty. 

Allonby  nodded.  "  \ew  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  some- 
where there.  \ow,  just  when  you  were  beginning  to 
listen,  there's  Mr.  Torrance  wanting  me." 

He  rose  with  evident  reluctance,  and  Miss  Schuyler 
sat  reflectively  silent  when  he  mo\ed  away. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?"  asked  Hetty  sharply. 

"  i  hat  the  United  States  is  not  after  all  such  a  very 
big  country.  One  is  apt  to  run  across  a  friend  every- 
where." 

Hetty  did  not  answer,  but  Miss  Schuyler  knew  that 
she  was  also  wondering  about  the  caxalry  officer,  when 
half  an  hour  later  it  became  evident,  from  the  sounds 
outside,  that  a  sleigh  had  reached  the  door,  and  when 
a  little  further  time  had  passed  Allonby  ushered  a  man 
in  blue  uniform  into  the  room.  Hetty  set  her  lips  when 
she  saw  him. 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Miss  Schuyler.  "  I  felt  quite  sure  of  it. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  not  infrequently  happens, 
and  it  is  only  the  natural  sequence  that  he  should  turn 
up  on  the  opposite  side  to  Larry." 

"  Flo,"  said  Hetty  sharply,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,"  she  said  lazily,  "  I  fancy  that  you  should 
know  better  than  I  do.  I  have  only  my  suspicions  and 
some  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  gui<Ie  me. 
N'ow,  of  course,  you  convinced  us  that  you  didn't  care 
for  Cheyne,  but  we  have  only  your  word  to  go  upon 
in  regard  to  Larry." 

Hetty  turned  upon  her  with  a  flash  in  her  eyes. 
"  Don't  try  to  make  me  angry,  Flo.  It's  going  to  be 
difficult  to  meet  him  as  it  is." 
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"  I  don't  think  you  need  worry,"  and  Flora  Schuyler 
laughed.  "  He  is  probably  cured  by  this  time,  ami  has 
found  somebody  else.  They  usually  do.  That  ought 
to  please  you." 

In  the  meantime,  AUonby  and  the  man  he  was  pre- 
senting to  his  friends  were  drawing  nearer.  Hetty  rose 
when  the  pair  stopped  in  front  of  them. 

"  Captain  Jackson  Cheyne,  who  is  coming  to  lielp  us. 
Miss  Torrance  and  Miss  Schuyler,  the  daughter  and 
guest  of  our  leader,"  said  Allonby.  and  the  soldierly 
man  with  the  quiet,  brown  face,  smiling,  held  out  his 
hand. 

"  We  are  friends  already,"  he  said,  and  passed  on  with 
Allonby. 

"  Was  it  very  dreadful,  Hetty  ?  "  said  Flora  Schuyler. 
"  I  could  see  he  means  to  come  back  and  talk  to  you." 

Hetty  also  fancied  Cheyne  wished  to  d(j  so,  and  spent 
the  next  hour  or  two  in  avoiding  the  encounter.  With 
this  purpose  she  contrived  to  draw  Chris  Allonby  into 
(ine  of  the  smaller  rooms  where  the  card-tables  were 
then  untenanted,  and  listened  with  becoming  patience 
to  stories  she  had  often  heard  before.  She,  however, 
found  it  a  little  difficult  to  laugh  at  the  right  places,  and 
at  last  the  lad  glanced  reproachfully  at  her. 

"  It  spoils  everything  when  one  has  to  show  you  where 
the  point  is."  he  said ;  and  Hetty,  looking  up,  saw  Cheyne 
and  Flora  Schuyler  in  the  doorway. 

"  Miss  Nowcombe  is  looking  for  you,  Mr.  Allonby," 
said  the  latter. 

There  was  very  little  approval  in  the  glance  Hetty 
bestowed  upon  Miss  Schuyler  and  Allonby  seemed  to 
understand  it. 

"  She  generally  is,  and  that  is  why  I'm  here,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  feel  like  hearing  about  any  more  lepidoptera 
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to-night,  an.l  you  can  take  her  ("nptain  Cheync  instead. 
He  must  have  foimd  out  quite  a  Lit  about  beetles  and 
other  thinjjs  that  bite  you  do\,ii  in  .Arizona." 

Miss  Schuyler,  (hsrepardin-  Hetty,  laughed.  'You 
ii..  1  better  go,"  she  said.  "  I  see  her  comitiK  in  this 
ihiection  now,  and  she  has  something  which  apparently 
contains  specimens  in  her  hand." 

Allonby  tied,  but  lie  tunieii  a  moment  in  th*  doorway. 
"  Do  you  think  ycju  could  get  mr  a  real  lively  tarantula, 
Captain  Cheyne?"  h.  said.  "  ii"  a  young  lady  whh  a 
preoccupied  manner  asks  you  an>ihing  about  insects, 
tell  her  you  have  one  in  your  [i. 'ckel.  It's  the  only  thing 
that  will  save  you." 

He  vanished  with  Miss  Schuyloi,  and  Hetty,  some- 
wh.at  against  her  wishes,  found  herself  alone  with 
Cheyne.  He  was  deeply  sunburned,  and  his  face  thinner 
than  it  had  been,  but  tlie  quiot  smile  she  bad  once  found 
pleasure  in  was  still  in  his  eyes. 

"  Your  young  friend  did  his  best,  and  I  am  half  afraid 
he  had  a  hint,"  he  .said. 

Hetty  blushed.  "  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you,"  she 
sai.;  hastily.    "  How  did  you  like  Xew  Mexico? " 

"  .As  well  as  I  expected,"  Cheyne  answered  with  a  dry 
smile.  "  It  is  not  exactly  an  enchanting  place — de- 
formed mountains,  sun  glare,  adobe  houses,  loneliness, 
and  dust.  My  chief  trouble,  however,  was  that  I  had 
too  much  time  to  think." 

"  But  you  must  have  seen  somebody  and  had  some- 
thing to  do." 

"  Yes,"  Cheyne  admitted.  "  There  was  a  mining 
fcllnw  who  used  to  come  over  and  clean  out  my  whiskey, 
and  sing  gruesome  songs  for  hours  together  to  a  banjo 
that  had,  I  think,  two  strings.  I  stayed  out  all  night 
quite  frequently  wdien  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
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was  coming.  Then,  we  killed  a  good  many  tarantulas 
—and  a  few  equally  \enomous  pests— but  when  all  was 
done  it  left  one  hours  to  sit  staring  at  the  sage-brush 

and  wonder  whether^  one  would  ever  shake  off  the 

dreariness  of  it  again." 

"  It  must  have  been  horribly  lonely,'  Hetty  said, 
"Well"  said  Cheyne,  very  slowly,  "there  was  just 

one  faint  hope  that  now  and  then  brightened  everything 

for  me.     I  thought  you  might  change.     Perhaps  I  was 

foolish— but  that  hope  would  have  meant  so  much  to 

me.    I  could  not  let  it  go." 

Hetty  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  a  softness  in 

her  eyes,  for  the  little  tremor  in  his  voice  had  touched 

^"  And  I  was  hoping  you  had  forgotten,"  she  said. 

"No,"  said  Cheyne  quietly.  "I  don't  think  I  ever 
shall.    You  haven't  a  grain  of  comfort  to  offer  me  ? 

Hetty  shook  her  head,  and  involuntarily  one  hand 
went  up  and  rested  a  moment  on  somethmg  that  lay 
beneath  the  laces  at  her  neck.  "  No/'  she  said.  I 
am  ever  so  sorry,  Jake,  but  I  have  nothing  whatever  to 

ofifer  you — now."  , 

"  Then  "  said  Cheyne,  with  a  little  gesture  of  resig- 
nation, "  i  suppose  it  can  be  borne  because  it  must  be 
—and  I  think  I  understand.  I  know  he  must  be  a  good 
man— or  you  would  never  have  cared  for  him. 

Hetty  looked  at  him  steadily,  but  the  co.our  that  had 
crept  into  her  cheek  spread  to  her  forehead.        Jake, 
she  said,  "  no  doubt  there  are  more,  but  I  have  met   w< 
Americans  who  are,  I  think,  without  reproach.     I  sha 
always  be  glad  I  knew  them-and  it  is  not  your  fault 
that  you  are  not  the  right  one."  ,<  t-u„„ 

Cheyne  made  her  a  little  grave  inclination.        Ihen, 
I  hope  we  shall  be  good  friends  when  I  meet  the  other 
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one.     I  am  going  to  slay  some  little  time  in  the  cattle 
country."  ,_ 

"  I  almost  hope  you  will  not  meet  just  yet,  Hetty 
said  anxiously,  "  and  you  must  never  mention  what  I 
have  told  you  to  anybody." 

"  You  have  only  told  me  that  I  was  one  of  two  good 
Americans,"  said  Clicyne,  with  a  quiet  smile  which  the 
girl  found  reassuring.  "  Now,  you  don't  want  to  send 
me  away  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Hetty.  "  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen 
you.  You  have  come  to  help  us  against  our  enemies?  " 
Cheyne  saw  the  girl's  intention,  and  was  glad  to  fall 
in  with  it,  but  he  betrayed  a  little  embarrassment.  "  Not 
exactly,  though  I  should  be  content  if  my  duty  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,"  he  said.  "  We  have  been  sent  in 
to  help  to  restore  order,  and  it  is  my  business  just  now 
to  inquire  into  the  doings  of  a  certain  Larry  Grant.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  anything  about  him?  " 

He  noticed  the  sudden  intentness  of  Hetty's  face, 
though  it  was  gone  in  an  instant. 

"  What  have  you  found  out?  "  she  asked. 
"  Very  little  that  one  could  rely  upon.  Everybody  I 
ask  tells  me  something  different,  he  seems  a  compound 
of  the  qualities  of  Coleman  the  Vigilante,  our  first  Presi- 
dent, and  the  notorious  James  boys.  As  they  were 
gentlemen  of  quite  different  character,  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  my  informants  are  either  prejudiced  or 
mistaken." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty.  "  He  is  like  none  of  them.  Larry 
is  just  a  plain  American  who  is  fearlessly  trying  to  do 
what  he  feels  is  right,  though  it  is  costing  him  a  good 
deal.  You  see,  I  met  him  quite  often  before  the  trouble 
began." 

Cheyne  glanced  at  her  sharply,  but  Hetty  met  his 
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gaze.    "  I  don''  know."  he  answered,  "  that  one  could 
say  much  more  of  any  nan." 

Just  then  Flora  Schuyler  and  Miss  Allonby  came  in. 
"  Hetty."  said  the  latter,  "  everybody  is  waiting  for  you 
to  sing."  . 

In  the  meanwhile,  Allonby  and  his  nephew  sat  with 
Torrance  and  Clavering,  and  one  or  two  of  the  older 
men,  in  his  ofifice  room.  Clavering  had  just  finished 
speaking  when  Allonby  answered  Torrance's  question- 
ing glance. 

"  I  have  no  use  for  beating  round  the  bush,"  he  said. 
"  Dollars  are  getting  scarce  with  me.  and,  like  some  of 
my  neighbours,  I  had  to  sell  out  a  draft  of  stock.  The 
fact  that  I'm  throwing  them  on  the  market  now  is  sig- 
nificant." 

One  of  the  men  nodded.  "Allonby  has  put  it 
straight,"  he  said.  "  I  was  over  fixing  things  with  the 
station  agent,  and  he  is  going  to  send  the  first  drafts 
through  to  Omaha  in  one  lot  if  two  of  his  biggest  loco- 
motives can  haul  the  cars.  Still,  if  Clavering  has  got 
hold  of  the  right  story,  how  the  devil  did  the  homestead- 
boys  hear  of  it?  " 

Clavering  glanced  at  Torrance  with  a  little  sardonic 
smile  on  his  lips.  "  I  don't  quite  know,  but  a  good  many 
of  our  secrets  have  been  leaking  out." 

"  You're  quite  sure  you  are  right,  Clavering?  "  some- 
body asked. 

"  Yes.  The  information  is  worth  the  fifty  dollars  I 
paid  for  it.  The  homestead-boys  mean  to  run  that  stock 
train  through  the  Bitter  Creek  bridge.  As  you  know, 
it's  a  good  big  trestle,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  we  would 
get  a  head  of  stock  out  of  the  wreck  alive." 

There  were  angry  ejaculations  and  the  faces  round 
the  table  grew  set  and  stern.     Some  of  the  men  had 
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seen  what  happens  when  a  heavy  train  goes  through  a 
railroad  trestle. 

"  It's  devilish !  "  said  Allonby.  "  Larry  is  in  the 
thing?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Clavering  drily,  "  it  appears  the  boys 
can't  do  anything  unless  they  have  an  order  from  their 
executive,  and  the  man  who  told  me  declared  he  had 
seen  one  signed  by  him.  Still,  one  has  to  be  fair  to 
Larry,  and  it  is  quite  likely  some  of  the  foreign  Reds 
drove  him  into  it.  Any  way,  if  we  could  get  that  paper 
— and  I  think  I  can — it  would  fix  the  affair  on  him." 

Torrance  nodded.  "  Xow  we  have  the  cavalry  here, 
it  would  be  enougli  to  have  him  shot,"  he  said.  "  Well, 
this  is  going  to  suit  us.  But  there  must  be  no  fooling. 
We  want  to  lay  hands  upon  them  when  they  arc  at  work 
on  the  trestle." 

The  other  men  seemed  doubtful,  and  Allonby  made 
a  protest.  "  It  is  by  no  means  plain  how  it'.s  going  to 
suit  me  to  have  my  steers  run  through  the  bridge,"  he 
said.     "  I  can't  afford  it." 

Clavering  laughed.  "  'V  ou  will  not  lose  one  of  them," 
he  said.  "  Now,  don't  ask  any  questions,  but  listen 
to  me." 

There  were  objections  to  the  scheme  he  suggested, 
but  he  won  over  the  men  who  raised  them,  and  when 
all  had  been  arranged  and  Allonby  had  gone  back  to 
his  other  guests,  Clavering  appeared  satisfied  and  Tor- 
rance very  grim.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  had 
not  bound  Christopher  Allonby  to  silence,  and  when  he 
contrived  to  find  a  place  near  Miss  Schuyler  and  Hetty 
he  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  what  he  had  heard. 
This  was,  however,  the  less  astonishing  since  the  cattle- 
barons'  wives  and  daughters  .shared  their  anxieties  and 
were  conversant  with  most  of  what  happened. 
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"  You  have  a  kind  of  belief  in  the  homestead-boys, 
Hetty?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  but  everybody  knows  who  I  belong  to." 

"  Of  course !  Well,  I  guess  you  arc  not  going  to 
have  any  kind  of  belief  in  them  now.  They're  planning 
to  run  our  big  stock  train  through  the  Bitter  Creek 
bridge." 

Hetty  turned  white.  "  They  would  never  do  that. 
Their  leaders  would  not  let  them." 

"  No  ?  "  said  Allonby.  "  I'm  sorry  to  mention  it,  but 
it  seems  they  have  Larry's  order." 

A  little  flush  crept  into  Flora  Schuyler's  face,  but 
Hetty's  grew  still  more  colourless  and  her  dark  eyes 
glowed.  Then  she  shook  her  shoulders,  and  said  with 
a  scornful  quietness,  "  Larry  would  not  have  a  hand 
in  it  to  save  his  life.  There  is  not  a  semblance  of  truth 
in  that  story,  Chris." 

Allonby  glanced  up  -n  astonishment,  but  he  was 
youthful,  and  that  Hetty  could  have  more  than  a  casual 
interest  in  her  old  companion  "ppeared  improbable  to 
him. 

"  It  is  quite  a  long  time  since  you  and  Larry  were 
on  good  terms,  and  no  doubt  he  has  changed,"  he  said. 
"  Any  way,  his  friends  are  going  to  try  giant  powder 
on  the  bridge,  and  if  we  are  fortunate  Cheyne  will  get 
the  whole  of  them,  and  Larry,  too.  Now,  we'll  change 
the  topic,  since  it  does  not  seem  to  please  you." 

He  changed  it  several  times,  but  his  companions, 
though  they  sat  and  even  smiled  now  and  then,  heard 
very  few  of  his  remarks. 

"  I'm  going,"  he  said  at  last,  reproachfully.  "  I  am 
sorry  if  I  have  bored  you,  but  it  is  really  quite  difficult 
to  talk  to  people  who  are  thinking  about  another  thing. 
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It  seems  to  me  you  are  both  in  love  with  somebody,  and 
it  very  clearly  isn't  me." 

H"  moved  away,  -nd  for  a  moment  Hetty  and  Miss 
Schuyler  did  not  look  at  one  another.  Tlicn  Hetty 
stood  up. 

"  I  sliould  have  screamed  if  he  had  stayed  any 
longer,"  she  said.  "  The  tiling  is  just  too  hor-ible — 
hut  it  is  quite  certain  Larry  does  not  know.  I  have  gul 
to  tell  him  somehow.     Think,  Flo." 
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The  dusk  Hetty  had  anxiously  waited  for  was  creep- 
ing across  the  prairie  when  she  and  Miss  Schuyler 
pulled  up  their  horses  in  the  gloom  of  the  birches  where 
the  trail  wound  down  through  the  Cedar  bluff.  The 
weather  had  grown  milder  and  great  clouds  rolled  across 
the  strip  of  sky  between  the  branches  overhead,  while 
the  narrow  track  amidst  the  whitened  trunks  was  cov- 
ered with  loose  snow.  There  was  no  frost,  and  Miss 
Schuyler  felt  unpleasantly  clammy  as  she  patted  her 
horse,  which  moved  restively  now  and  then,  and  shook 
off  the  melting  snow  that  dripped  upon  her;  but  Hetty 
seemed  to  notice  nothing.  She  sat  motionless  in  her 
saddle  with  the  moisture  glistening  on  her  furs,  and  the 
thin  white  steam  from  the  spume-flecked  beast  floating 
about  her,  staring  up  the  trail,  and  when  she  turnec' 
and  glanced  over  her  shoulder  her  face  showed  white 
and  drawn. 

"  He  must  be  coming  soon,"  she  said,  and  Miss  Schuy- 
ler noticed  the  strained  evenness  of  her  voice.  "  Yes, 
of  course  he's  coming.  It  would  be  too  horrible  if  we 
could  not  find  him." 

"  Jake  Cheyne  and  his  cavalr^  boys  would  save  tho 
bridge,"  said  Flora  Schuyler,  with  a  hopefulness  she  did 
not  feel. 

Hetty  leaned  forward  and  held  up  her  hand,  as  though 
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to  (Icmaiul  silence  that  she  might  listen,  before  she 
answered  her. 

"  There  are  some  desperate  men  amon;;;  the  honie- 
stcad-hoys,  and  if  they  found  out  they  had  been  fjiven 
away  they  would  cut  the  track  in  anotlier  place,"  she 
.said.  "  If  they  didn't  and  C'heyne  surprised  them,  they 
would  fire  on  his  troopers  and  Larry  would  l>e  blamed 
for  it.  lie  would  be  chased  everywhere  with  a  price 
on  his  head,  and  anyone  he  wouldn't  surrender  to  could 
shoot  him.     I"lo.  it  is  too  hard  to  bear,  and  I'm  afraid." 

Her  voice  failed  her,  and  Miss  Schuyler,  who  could 
find  no  words  to  reassure  her,  was  thankful  that  her  at- 
tention was  demanded  by  her  restive  horse.  The  strain 
was  telling  on  her,  too.  and,  with  less  at  stake  than 
her  companion,  she  was  consumed  by  a  longing  to  defeat 
the  schemes  of  the  cattle-men.  who  had,  it  seemed  to  her 
with  detestable  cunning,  <lecidcd  not  to  warn  the  sta- 
tion r.p-ent,  and  let  the  great  train  go,  that  they  might 
heap  the  more  oblo(|uy  upon  their  enemies.  The  risk 
the  engineer  and  brakesmen  ran  was  apparently  nothing 
to  them,  and  she  felt,  as  Hetty  did,  that  Larry  was  the 
one  man  who  could  be  dependi'd  orr  to  avert  bloodshed. 
^'ct  there  was  still  no  sign  of  him. 

"  If  he  would  only  come !  "  she  said. 

There  was  no  answer.  Loose  snow  fell  with  a  soft 
thud  from  ihe  birch  branches,  and  there  was  a  little 
sighing  amidst  the  trees.  It  was  rapidly  growing  darker. 
hut  Hetty  sat  rigidly  still  in  her  saddle,  with  her  hand 
clenched  on  the  bridle.  Five  long  minutes  passed. 
Then,  she  turned  suddenly,  exultation  in  her  voice. 

"  Flo,"  she  said,  "he's  coming! '' 

Miss  Schuyler  could  hear  nothing  for  another  minute 
or  two.  and  then,  when  a  faint  sound  became  audible 
through  the  whispering  of  the  trees,  she  wondered  how 
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her  companion  could  bo  sure  it  was  tlie  fall  nf  hoofs, 
or  that  the  horse  was  not  ridden  by  a  stranger.  But 
there  was  no  doobt  in  Hetty's  face,  and  I'"lora  Scliuy- 
ler  sighed  as  she  saw  it  relax  and  a  softness  creep  into 
the  dark  eyes.  She  had  seen  that  look  in  the  faces  of 
other  women  and  kne-v  its  meaning. 

The  beat  of  hoofs  became  unmistakable,  and  she  could 
doubt  no  longer  that  a  man  was  riding  down  the  trail. 
He  came  into  sight  in  another  minute,  a  shadow}-  figure 
swinging  to  the  stride  of  a  big  horse,  with  the  line  of 
a  rifle-barrel  across  his  saddle,  and  then,  as  he  saw  them, 
rode  up  at  a  gallop,  scattering  the  snow. 

"Hetty!"  he  said,  a  swift  flush  of  pleasure  sweep- 
ing his  face,  and  Miss  Schuyler  set  her  lips  as  she  noticed 
that  he  did  not  even  see  her. 

Hetty  gathered  up  her  bridle,  and  wheeled  her  horse. 
"  Ride  into  the  bluff— quick,"  she  said.  "  Somebody 
might  see  us  in  the  trail." 

Larry  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  when  the  gloom  of 
the  trees  closed  about  them,  sprang  down  and  looped 
his  bridle  round  a  branch.  Then,  he  stood  by  Hetty's 
stirrup,  and  the  girl  could  see  his  face,  white  in  the 
faint  light  the  snow  flung  up.  She  turned  her  own 
away  when  she  had  looked  down  on  it. 

"  I  have  had  an  anxious  day,  but  this  makes  up  for 
everything."  he  said.  "  Now— and  it  is  so  long  since 
I  have  se-jn  you— can't  we,  for  just  a  few  minutes,  for- 
get our  ( .-oubles  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  hand,  as  though  to  liit  her  down,  but 
the  girl  turned  her  eyes  on  him  and  what  lie  saw  in 
them  checked  him  suddenly. 

"  No."  she  said,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  "  we  can't 
get  away  from  them.     You  must  not  ask  any  question 
until  you  have  heard  everything!  " 
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he  spoke  witli  a  swift  coticisonoss  that  omitted  no 
point  and  made  t';c  stcjry  plain,  fur  there  ua^  a  hi|,'h 
spirit  in  the  Rirl.  and  a  tanj,'il)le  peril  thai  enuld  he  tjrap- 
pled  with  liad  a  hraciii),'  elTeet  on  her.  Crant's  faee  jjrew 
intent  as  he  Hstened,  and  lletly.  looking  down,  could 
sec  the  firmer  .set  of  his  li;.,.  and  the  KJiiit  in  lii^  eyes. 
The  weariness  faded  out  of  it.  and  once  more  she  reJof;- 
niz.d  the  alert,  resourceful,  and  (piietly  res(jlnte  Larry 
she  had  known  hefcjre  the  trouhlcs  came.  He  turned 
swiftly  and  clasped  her  hand. 

"  I  wonder  if  ycni  know  how  iTiuch  you  ha\'e  tlonc 
for  me  ?  " 

Hetty  smiled  and  allowed  her  fiii<;crs  to  remain  in 
his  grasp.  "Then,  you  have  heard  nothing  of  this?" 
she  said. 

"  No,"  said  the  man.     "  Rut  H-  tty " 

Again  the  girl  checked  him  with  a  gesture.  "  And 
I  need  not  ask  you  whether  vcju  wouk!  ha\e  had  a  hand 
in  it?" 

Grant  laughed  a  little  scornful  laugh  that  was  more 
eloquent  than  many  protestations.  "  \o,"  h<>  said,  "  you 
needn't.    I  think  you  know  me  better  than  that,  Hetty?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl  softly.  "  You  couldn't  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  kind  of  meanness.  Larry,  how 
was  it  they  did  not  tell  you  ?  " 

She  felt  the  grasp  of  the  man's  fingers  slacl- .-n  and 
saw  his  arm  fall  to  his  side.  His  f:ice  changed  sud- 
denly, growin,:,  >tern  and  sol.  until  he  turned  his  head 
away.  When  he  looked  round  again  the  weariness  was 
mice  ;nore  plain  in  it,  and  she  almost  fancied  he  had 
clieckcd  a  groan. 

"  Vou  have  brought  me  back  to  myself,"  he  saiil. 
"  Only  a  few  seconrls  ago  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
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what  you  liail  done  for  nic.  I  think  I  _  was  alni(..t  as 
liappy  as  a  man  could  be.  and  now "  ^ 

llinty  laid  iicr  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "And  now. 
Tell  me,  Larry." 

"  No,"  said  the  man.    "  You  have  plenty  of  troubles 

of  your  own." 

The  Kvasp  of  the  little  hand  grew  tighter,  an.l  when 
Grant  lo..ked  up  he  saw  the  girl  smiling  >lown  on  luui 
half-s!iyly.  and  yet.  as  it  weic,  imperiously. 
"  Tell  nie.  dear,"  she  said. 

Larry  felt  his  heart  throb,  and  his  resolution  failed 
him.  He  could  see  the  girl's  eyes,  and  their  compelling 
tenderness. 

"  Well."  he  said,  huskily.  "  what  I  have  dreaded  has 
come.  The  men  I  have  given  up  everything  for  have 
turned  against  me.  Xo,  you  must  not  think  I  am  sorry 
for  what  I  have  done,  and  it  was  right  then ;  but  they 
have  listened  to  some  of  the  crazy  fools  from  Europe 
and  are  letting  loose  anarchy.  I  and  the  others— the 
sensible  Americans— have  lost  our  hold  on  them,  and 
yet  it  was  we  who  brought  them  in.  We  took  on  too 
bic  a  contract— and  I'm  most  horribly  afraid,  Hetty.' 

The  light  had  almost  gone,  but  his  face  still  showed 
drawn  and  white  and  Hetty  bent  down  nearer  him.  ^^ 

"  Put  your  hand  in  mine,  Larry,'   she  said  softly.       I 
have  something  to  tell  you," 

The  man  obeyed  her,  wondering,  while  a  thrill  ran 
through  him  as  the  mittened  fingers  closed  upon  his  own. 
"Hetty."  he  said.  "I  have  only  brought  trouble  on 
evervone'     I'm  not  fit  to  speak  to  you."  __ 

"Xo,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  throb  in  her  voice.       You 

have  only  done  what  very  few  other  men  would  have 

dared  to  do.  and  many  a  better  girl  than  I  am  would 

be  proud  to  be  fond  of  you.     Now  listen,  Larry.     For 
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years  you  were  ever  so  g,»j,l  u<  ii;l',  aii.l  I  was  'oo  mean 
and  shallow  and  scKMi  e\cn  t.>  midorstaiicl  what  ynii 
were  KiviiiK  inc.  1  faiicicil  1  1.  ,1  a  lijriu  t,,  cvcrvilmi^,' 
yuli  o.uM  d(i.      lint  oimc  tu-arLT,   l.arry." 

She  drew  hiin  closer  to  her.  until  his  (garments  pressed 
the  horse's  Hank  ami  tlir  lil.iiikct  skirt  she  wore,  and 


leaned    down    still    finlh,  ,     with 


her    hand    uixin    his 


shoulder. 

"I  found  out,  dear,  and  now  I  want  you  to  forgive 
me  and  alway       ne  nic." 

The  grasp  on  her  hand  hccaine  compelling,  and  she 
moved  her  foot  from  the  stirrup  as  the  man's  arm 
reached  upwards  towards  Ikt  uaist.  Had  she  wished 
she  could  not  have  helped  herself;  as  she  slippc<l  from 
the  saddle  the  ami  cIoskI  und  her  and  it  was  several 
seconds  before  she  and  G  ...t  stood  a  pace  apart,  with 
tingling  blood,  looking  at  one  another.  There  was  no 
sign  of  Flora  Schuyler,  they  were  alone,  enfolded  in 
the  silence  of  the  bluff. 

"  It  is  wonderful.  "  he  said.  "  I  can't  e  i  talk,  Hetty. 
I  want  to  realize  it." 

Hetty  laughed  but  there  was  a  note  in  her  voice  that 
set  the  man's  heart  beating  furiously.  "  Yes,  it  is 
wonderful  it  should  come  to  me,"  she  said.  "  Xo,  you 
needn't  look  round,  Larry.  There  is  nothing  and  no- 
body that  counts  now  except  you  and  nie.  I  am  just 
beginning  to  understand  your  patience,  and  how  hard 
I  must  have  been  to  you." 

*'  I  waited  a  long  time."  be  said.  "  It  was  worth 
while.  Even  the  troubles  I  felt  crushing  me  seem  very 
little  now.  If  they  were  only  over,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  come  between  you  and  me  I  " 

;  sure 


•ery  s.iftly. 


:  you 


they 


need  do  that  ?    It  has  been  so  horrible  lately,  and  I  can 
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even  sleep  at  night  for  thinking  of  the  risks  that  you 
are  taking." 

Grant  closed  one  hand,  but  it  was  too  dark  now  for 
Hetty  to  see  his  face,  and  she  was  glad  of  it. 

"  You  mean — "  he  said  hoarsely,  and  stopped. 

"  Just  this,"  her  voice  almost  a  whisper.  "  I  am 
frightened  of  it  all,  and  when  you  want  me  I  will  come 
to  you.  No,  wait  just  a  little.  I  could  never  marry 
the  man  who  was  fighting  against  my  father  and  the 
people  I  belong  to,  while,  now  I  know  what  you  are, 
I  could  never  ask  liim  to  go  back  on  what  he  felt  was 
right;  but,  Larry,  the  men  you  did  so  much  for  have 
turned  against  you,  and  the  things  they  are  doing  are 
not  right,  and  would  never  please  you.  Can't  we  go 
away  and  leave  the  trouble  behind  us?  Nobody  seems 
to  want  us  now." 

There  was  a  cold  dew  on  the  man's  forehead  the  girl 
could  not  see.     "  And  your  father?  "  he  said. 

"  I  would  never  help  anyone  against  him,  as  I  told 
you,"  said  the  girl.  "  Still,  there  are  times  when  his 
bitterness  almost  frightens  me.  It  is  hard  to  admit  it, 
even  to  you,  but  I  can't  convince  myself  that  he  and  the 
others  are  not  mistaken,  too.  I  can't  believe  any  longer 
that  you  are  wrong,  dear.  Besides,  though  he  says  very 
little,  I  feel  he  wants  me  to  marry  Clavering." 

"Clavering?"  said  Larry. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  shiver.  "  I  dislike  him 
bitterly — and  I  should  be  safe  with  you." 

Grant  held  out  his  hands.  "  Then,  you  must  come, 
my  dear.  One  way  or  other  the  struggle  will  soon  be 
over  now,  and  if  I  have  to  go  out  an  outcast  I  can  still 
shelter  you." 

The  girl  drew  back  a  pace.    "  I  can't  turn  against  my 
ONvn  people — but  yours  have  turned   on   you.     That 
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makes  it  easier.    If  you  will  take  me,  dear,  we  will  go 
away." 

Grant  turned  from  her,  and  ground  his  heel  into  the 
snow.  He  had  already  given  up  almost  everything  that 
made  life  bright  to  him,  but  he  had  never  felt  the  bit- 
terness he  did  at  that  moment,  when  he  realized  that 
another  and  heavier  sacrifice  was  demanded  of  him. 

"  Hetty,"  he  said  slowly,  "  can't  you  understand  ?  I 
and  the  others  brought  the  homesteaders  in ;  this  land  has 
fed  me  and  given  me  all  I  have,  and  now  I  can't  go 
back  on  it  and  them.  I  would  not  be  fit  to  marry  you 
if  I  went  away." 

The  words  were  very  simple,  but  the  man's  voice 
betrayed  what  he  felt.  Hetty  understood,  and  the  pride 
she  had  no  lack  of  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  with  a  little  sob,  "  Larry  you  are 
right.  You  will  forgive  me,  dear,  for  once  more  tempt- 
ing you.  Perhaps  it  will  all  come  right  by  and  by.  And 
now  I  must  go." 

There  was  a  crackle  of  brittle  twigs,  and  Grant  dimly 
saw  Miss  Schuyler  riding  towards  them.  Reaching  out, 
he  took  Hetty's  hands  and  drew  her  closer. 

"  There  is  just  one  thing  you  must  promise  me,  my 
dear,"  he  said.  "  If  your  father  insists  on  your  listen- 
ing to  Clavering,  you  will  let  me  know.  Then  I  will 
come  to  Cedar  for  you,  and  there  are  still  a  few  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  lost  confidence  in  their  leader  and 
will  come  with  me.  Nothing  must  make  you  say  yes 
to  him." 

"  No,"  said  Hetty  simply.  "  If  I  cannot  avoid  it  any 
other  way,  I  will  send  for  you.  I  can't  wait  any  longer 
— and  here  is  Flo." 

Larry  stooped;  but  before  she  laid  her  foot  in  the 
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hand  he  held  out  for  her  to  mount  by,  Hetty  bent  her 
Vipnd  swiftly,  and  kissed  him. 

''  Now' -she  said  .oftly.  "  do  you  think  I  could  hstetj 
to  Clavering?  You  will  do  what  you  have  to,  and  1 
will  waft  fo'r  you.  It  is  hard  on  us  both,  dear;  but  I 
can't  help  recognizing  my  duty.  too.  .  ,     ,  ■  . 

Larry  lifted  her  to  the  saddle,  and  she  vanished  mto 
the  gloom  of  the  birches  before  he  could  speak  to  M.ss 
Schuyler,  who  wheeled  her  horse  and  f-unved  her 
A  few  minutes  more  and  he  was  nd.ng  tuv.-n-u.  Fremont 
as  fa^t  as  his  horse  could  flounder  through  the  slushy 
snow  his  face  grown  set  and  resolute  again,  for  he  knew 
he  had  difficult  work  to  do.  „ 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  has  come  over  you,  Larry, 
Rreckenridee  said  an  hour  or  two  later  with  a  puzzled 
look  at  Grant  he  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  writmg  pad 
on  his  knee  "  I  ha^  cn't  seen  you  so  obviously  contented 
for  months  and  yet  the  work  before  -  -y  ^.e  ^n.^ 
enough  The  most  unpleasant  ponit  about  it  is  that 
Oavering  must  have  got  hold  of  one  of  your  warrant 
forms     !t"vas  a  mistake  to  trust  anybody  with  one 

"°^"  We1i;"l"feel  that  way  too,"  Grant  confessed   '' and 
at  the  same  time  I'm  desperately  anxious.    ^^^  are  go 
ing  to  have  trouble  with  the  boys  right  alon     the  line 
anV^iere  is  no  man  living  can  tell  what  wH  happen  if 
any  of  them  go  down  in  an  affair  with  the  cavalry. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  difficult  to  guess  what  the  conse 
,uences  would  be  if  they  cut  the  track  pst  before 
Itock  train  came  through.    You  are  quite  sure  they  ha^  e 
not  changed  their  minds  again?" 

"Yes,"   said  Larry  quietly.     "  I  bluffed  it  out  ot 
Harner      He  would  have  taken  a  hand  in,  and  only 
SS  when  it  came  to  taking  lives.    More  of  the  others 
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cleared  out  over  that  point,  too,  and  as  the  rest  were 
half-afraid  of  some  of  those  who  objected  giving  them 
a\yay,  they  changed  their  plans ;  but  it  seems  quite  cer- 
tain they  mean  to  pull  the  rails  up  at  the  bend  on  the 
(1  down  grade  by  the  bunch  grass  hollow.    It  is  fortunate, 

any  way.     Cheyne  and  his  cavalry  will  be  watching  the 
bridge,  you  see ;  but  you  had  better  get  ready.    I'll  have 
the  last  instructions  done  directly,  and  it  will  be  morn- 
ing before  you  are  through." 
•  Breckenridge  poured  himself  out  a  big  cup  of  coffee 

from  the  jug  on  the  stove,  put  on  a  black  leather  jacket, 
'  and  went  out  to  the  stable.    When  he  came  back,  Grant 

handed  him  a  bundle  of  notes. 

"  You  will  see  every  man  gets  one  and  tell  him  al? 
he  wants  to  know.     I  dare  not  put  down  too  much  in 
,        black  and   '-hite.     They  are  to  be  round  at  the  rise 
behind  the  depot  at  six  Thursday  night." 

"  You  believe  they  will  come?  " 

"  Yes,"  Grant  said  firmly.  "  They  are  good  men,  and 
I'm  thankful  there  are  still  so  many  of  them,  because 
just  now  they  are  all  that  is  standing  between  this  coun- 
try and  anarchy." 

Breckenridge  smiled  a  little,  but  his  voice  was  sym- 
pathetic. "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad,  on  my  own 
account,  too.  It's  nicer  to  have  the  chances  with  you 
when  you  have  to  reckon  with  men  of  the  kind  we  are 
going  to  meet,  but  I  shall  not  be  sorry  when  this  trouble's 
through.  It  is  my  first  attempt  at  reforming  and  a  little 
of  it  goes  a  long  way  with  me.  I  don't  know  that  there 
is  a  more  thankless  task  than  trying  to  make  folks  better 
off  than  they  want,  or  deserve,  to  be." 

He  went  out  with  a  packet  of  messages,  and  Grant 
sat  still,  with  care  in  his  face,  staring  straight  in  front 


of  him. 
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It  was  almost  unpleasantly  hot  in  the  little  1-"^°°;^^ 
room  at  the  railroad  depot,  and  the  agent    who  flung 
the  door  open,  stood  still  a  minute  or  two  blmkmg  into 
the  darkness      A  big  lamp  that  flickered  m  the  wmd 
c    t  an  uncenain  gleam  upon  the  slushy  whiteness  under 
foot,  and  the  blurred  outline  of  a  towermg  water-tank 
showed  dimly  through  the  shding  snow.    He  cou  d  jA«, 
just  discern  the  great  locomotive  waiting  on  the  su  e 
rack,  and  the  sibilant  hiss  of  steam  *at  angled  with 
he  t^oaning  of  the  wind  whirling  a  white  haze  ou.  of 
:  Iscurity.    Beyond  the  track,  and  showing  o„,ynow 
and  then  the  lights  of  the  wooden  town  blinked  fitfully, 
on  the  "her  hand  and  behind  the  depot  was  an  empty 
waste  of  snow-sheeted  prairie.     The  te-perature  had 
gone  up  suddenly,  but  the  agent  shivered  as  he  felt  the 
faw  dampness  strike  through  him,  and  closing  he  door 
took  off  and  shook  his  jacket  and  sat  down  by  the  stove 

''^Hewore  a  white  shirt  of  unusually  choice  linen  vyith 
othir  garments  of  fashionable  city  cut,  for  a  station 
ient  fs  a  person  of  importance  In  the  Wes,  and  th. 
one  was  at  least  as  consequential  as  most  of  the  rest. 
He  had  finished  his  six  o'clock  supper  at  the  woodei^ 
hotel  a  little  earlier;  and  as  the  next  train  going  west 
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would  not  arrive  for  two  or  three  hours,  he  took  out 
a  rank  cigar,  and,  placing  his  feet  upon  a  chair,  pre- 
pared to  doze  the  time  away,  though  he  laid  a  bundle 
of  accounts  upon  his  knee,  in  case  anyone  should  come 
in  unexpectedly.  This,  liowever,  was  distinctly  improba- 
ble on  such  a  night. 

The  stove  flung  out  a  drowsy  heat,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  his  eyes  grew  heavy.  He  could  still  hear 
the  wailing  of  the  wind  and  the  swi.sh  of  the  snow  that 
whirled  about  the  lonely  building,  and  listened  for  a 
while  with  tranquil  contentment;  for  the  wild  weather 
he  was  not  exposed  to  enhanced  the  comfort  of  the 
warmth  and  brightness  he  enjoyed.  Then,  the  sounds 
grew  less  distin>.t  and  he  heard  nothing  at  all  until  he 
straightened  himself  suddenly  in  his  chair  as  a  cold 
draught  struck  him.  A  few  flakes  of  snow  also  swept 
into  the  room  and  he  saw  that  the  door  was  open. 

"Hallo!"  he  called.  "Wait  there  a  moment.  I 
guess  this  place  doesn't  belong  to  you." 

A  man  who  looked  big  and  shapeless  in  his  whitened 
furs  signed  to  somebody  outside  without  answering,  and 
four  or  five  other  men  in  fur  caps  and  snow-sprinkled 
coats  came  in.  They  did  not  seem  to  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  permission,  and  it  dawned  upon  the 
agent  that  something  unusual  was  about  to  happen. 

"  We  have  a  little  business  to  put  through,"  said  one. 

"  Well,"  said  the  agent  brusquely,  "  I  can't  attend  to 
you  now.  You  can  come  back  later — when  the  train 
comes  in." 

One  of  the  newcomers  smiled  sardonically,  and  the 
agent  recognized  two  of  his  companions.  They  were 
men  of  some  importance  in  that  country,  who  had,  how- 
ever joined  the  homestead  movement  and  were  under 
the  ban  of  the  company's  chief  supporters,  the  cattle- 
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barons.  There  was  accordingly  no  in.lucemcnt  to  waste 
civility  on  them;  but  he  lia.l  an  unpleasant  feelmg  that 
unnecessary  impertinence  woukl  not  be  advisable 

"  It  has  got  to  be  put  through  now.  saul  the  first  of 
them,  with  a  little  ring  in  his  voice.  "We  want  a  loco- 
motive and  a  calaboose  to  take  us  to  Boynton,  and  we 
are  quite  willing  to  pay  anything  reasonable. 

"  It  can't  be  done.     We  have  only  the  one  loco  here. 

and  she  is  wanted  to  shove  the  west-bound  tram  up  the 

long  grade  to  the  hills."  u     i     .. 

"I  guess  that  train  will  have  to  get  through  alone 

to-night,"  said  another  man.  ^^  „ 

The  agent  got  up  with  an  impatien,  gesture.       -Now, 
he  said.  "I  don't  feel  like  arguing  with  you.     You 
can't  have  the  loco."  ,     ,     i       i 

"No^"  said  the  homesteader,  with  a  little  laugn. 
"  Well  I  figure  you're  mistaken.  We  have  taken  charge 
of  her'  already  and  only  want  the  bill.  If  you  dont 
believe  me,  call  your  engineer." 

The  agent  strode  to  the  door,  and  there  was  a  mo- 
mentary silence  after  he  called,  "  Pete ! "  __ 

Then,  a  shout  came  out  of  the  sliding  snow :     1  can  t 

"""Tt^roke  off  with  significant  suddenness  and  the  agent 
turned  to  the  man  who  had  first  spoken.  \  ou  are 
going  to  be  sorry  for  this,  Mr.  Grant, '  he  said  and  then 
fri  d  to  slip  away,  but  one  of  the  others  pulled  the  door 
to  and  stood  with  his  back  to  it  while  Orant.  sm.li  g, 
said,  "  I'm  quite  willing  to  take  my  chances.  Have  tlie 
stock-cars  passed  Perry's  siding?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  agent. 

"  Then  hadn't  you  better  call  them  up  and  see?    W  e 
are  giving  you  the  first  chance  of  doing  it  out  of  courtesy, 
but  one  of  us  is  a  good  operator." 
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"  I  was  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,"  said  one 
man.    "  Vou  needn't  play  any  tricks  with  nic." 

The  agent  sat  dowK  at  the  telegraph  instrument,  and 
looked  up  when  it  rapped  out  an  answer  to  his  message. 

"  Stock  train  left  Birch  Hollow.    Xo  sign  of  her  yet." 

"  That's  all  right."  said  the  man  who  had  served  tlie 
li.  and  O.  "  Tell  them  to  side-track  her  for  half  an 
hour,  anyway,  after  your  loco  comes  through.  It's  nec- 
essary. Don't  worry  'hout  any  questions,  but  tell  them 
to  keep  us  a  clear  road,  now." 

The  agent,  who  saw  that  the  other  man  was  prepared 
to  do  the  work  himself,  complied,  and  the  latter  once 
more  nodded  when  the  instrument  clicked  out  tl  e 
answer. 

"  Make  out  your  bill,"  said  Grant,  taking  a  wallet 
from  his  pocket. 

"  Xo,"  said  the  agent ;  "  we're  going  to  have  the  law 
of  you." 

Grant  laughed.  "  It  strikes  me  there  is  very  little 
law  in  this  luntry  now,  and  your  company  would  a  good 
deal  sooner  have  the  dollars  than  a  letter  telling  them 
you  had  let  us  take  one  of  their  locomotives  away  from 
you." 

"  That,"  said  the  agent  reflectively,  "  sounds  quite 
sensible.  Well,  I'll  take  the  dollars.  It  doesn't  commit 
us  to  anything." 

The  bills  were  counted  over,  and  as  the  men  went 
out  Grant  turned  in  the  doorway.  "  It  would  not  be 
a(l\isable  for  you  to  wire  any  of  the  folks  along  the  line 
to  stop  us,"  he  said.  "  We  are  going  through  tc  Boyn- 
ton  as  fast  as  your  engineer  can  shove  his  loco  along, 
and  if  anybody  sv/itched  us  into  a  side-track  it  would 
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only  mean  the  smashing  up  of  a  good  ileal  of  the  com- 
pany's property."  ,  •  „  *  .,„ 
He  had  gone  out  in  another  moment,  and.  m  a  fi  \ 
more,  climhed  into  the  l..com..tivc  cab.  while  somebody 
cmpled  on  a  calaboose  in  the  rear.  Then,  he  shmve.l 
the  engineer  several  bills  and  the  agents  receipt  to- 

^"•'U'you  can  hold  your  tongue  and  got  us  through 
to  Boynton  five  minutes  tmder  the  mail  schedule  tune, 
the  dollars  are  yours,"  he  said. 

The  engineer  looked  doubtful  for  a  moment,  then, 
his  eys  twinkling,  he  took  the  bdls. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you've  got  the  agent  s  receipt.  an<l 
the  rest  is  not  my  business.  Sit  tight,  and  well  slmw 
you  something  very  like  flying  to-mght. 

Another  man  flung  open  the  furnace  d.  or,  a  sudden 
stream  of  brightness  flashed  out  as  he  hurled  in  co,., 
tl.    door  shut  with  a  clang,  and  there  was  a  whirr  of 
slipping  wheels  as  the  engineer  laid  his  hand  on  the 
lever      The  great  locomotive  pantetl,  and  Grant,  s  ar- 
ing  out  through  the  glasses,  saw  a  blinking  light  side 
back  to  them.    Then,  the  plates  beneath  him  trembled, 
the  hammering  wheels  got  hold,  and  the  -^"ffl"'  '=\^"g; 
ing  and  thudding  swelled  into  a  rhythmic  dm.    The  ligh 
darted  past  them,  the  filmy  whiteness  which  had  streamed 
down  through  the  big  hea<l-lamp's  glare  now  beat  ma 
bewildering  rush  against  the  quivering  glass,  and    J^ 
fan-shaped  blaze  of  radiance  drove  on  faster  through 

the  snow.  ,     ,    , ,  .  ,   • 

Five  minutes  passed,  and  Grant,  who  held  a  wa  ch  m 
his  hand,  glance<l  at  the  engineer  as  the  blaze  whirled 
like  a  comet  along  the  clean-cut  edge  of  a  dusky  blutf . 
"  You'll  have  to  do  better,"  he  said.  _ 

"Wait  till  we  have  got  her  warmed  up,     said  the 
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man,  who  stcxxl  ((uictly  intent,  his  lean  hand  on  the 
throttle.    "  Then  you'll  see  something." 

Grant  sat  ilown  on  a  tool-locker,  took  out  his  ci|.'ar- 
case,  and  passed  it  to  Ureckenridge  who  sat  opposite 
him.  Breckenridge's  face  was  eager  and  there  was  an 
unusual  brightness  in  his  eyes,  for  he  was  young  and 
sii'iiething  thrilled  within  him  in  unison  with  the  vibra- 
uun  of  the  great  machine.  There  was,  however,  very 
little  to  see  just  then  beyond  the  tense,  motionless  figure 
of  the  man  at  the  throttle  and  the  damp-beaded  face  of 
another  forced  up  in  the  lurid  glare  from  the  furnace 
door.  A  dim  whiteness  lashed  the  glasses,  and  when 
Breckenridge  pressed  his  face  to  one  of  them  the  blaze 
of  radiance  against  which  the  smoke-stack  was  projected 
blackly  only  intensified  the  obscurity  they  were  speeding 
through. 

Still,  there  was  much  to  feel  and  hear — the  shrill  wail 
of  the  wind  that  buffeted  their  shelter,  the  bewildering 
throb  and  quiver  of  the  locomotive  which,  with  its  sug- 
gestion of  Titanic  effort,  seemed  to  find  a  response  in 
human  fibre,  pounding  and  clashing  with  their  burden 
of  strain,  and  the  roar  of  the  great  drivers  that  rose  and 
fell  like  a  diapason.  Perhaps  Breckenridge,  who  was  also 
under  a  strain  that  night,  was  fanciful,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  there  was  hidden  in  the  medley  of  sound  a  theme 
or  motive  that  voiced  man's  domination  over  the  prime- 
val forces  of  the  universe,  and  urged  him  to  the  endur- 
ance of  stress,  and  great  endeavour.  It  was,  for  the 
most  part,  vague  and  elusive ;  but  there  were  times  when 
it  rang  exultingly  through  the  subtly  harmonious  din, 
reminding  him  of  Wagnerian  music. 

Leaning  forward,  he  touched  Grant's  knee.  "Larry, 
it's  bracing.  The  last  few  months  were  making  me 
a  little  sick  of  everything — b  gets  hold  of  one." 
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Grant  smilc.l.  but  ll.cckenri.lRe  saw  '""v/'^^y  '';' 
bnmzcl  face  showi.l  in  ihc  dim  lantern  l.Kht.  Ihtre 
vJ^s  a  ime.  two  or  three  years  a^o,  wi.en  ..«««  have 
(dt  tt  as  y.m  seen  to  do."  he  sai.l.  "I  don  t  seem 
to  have  any  feeling  but  tire.lness  left  me  now. 
"  Vou  can't  let  Ro."  said  BreckenndBC. 
"No"  and  Grau  siKhcd.  "  n..t  until  the  State  takes 
hold  instead  of  me.  or  the  trouble's  tl>n'"gl>- 

Breckenridge  sai.l  nothing  further,  an.l  Grant  sat 
,u„ld-c.l  in  a  corner  with  the  thin  blue  c-gar-smoke 
curling  about  him.  He  knew  it  was  ix.ss.ble  he  xNas 
taking  a  very  heavy  risk  just  then,  smce  the  home- 
sters might  have  change.l  their  plans  agam;  and 
Sttask  was'a  double  one.  for  he  had  not  only  to  save 
the  nock  train,  but  prevent  an  enounter  between  1 
misguided  followers  and  the  cavalry.  So  there  was 
Se  between  the.n  while,  lurching,  rockmg.  roar- 
W  the  great  locomotive  sped  on  through  the  n.ght 
Inuil    the    engineer,    turning    half-round,    glanced    at 

^'""s  she  making  good  enough  time  to  suit  yott? 
Perry's  siding  is  just  ahead,  an.l  we'  be  on  the  B.tter 
Creek  trestle  five  minutes  after  that,     he  said. 

Grant  rose  and  leaned  forward  close  to  the  glasse  . 
He  could  see  nothing  but  the  radiance  from  the  head- 
ramp  whirling  like  a  meteor  through  the  fihriy  ha 
but  the  fierce  vibration  of  everything,  and  the  fashi  i 
in  which  the  snow  smote  the  glasses,  as  in  a  solid 
^relm,  showed  the  pace  at  which  they  were  travel- 
ing k  looked  round  ,tn<l  s.w  that  Breckenridge  s 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  His  comrades  voice 
reached  him  faint  and  strained  through  the  hammennp; 

°^' YouSl'tolerably  sure  Harper  was  right  about  the 
bridge?"  ^^ 


i 
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dram  III  Milled.     "  I  ill)." 

"What  if  he  was  misCikoii,  and  they  meant  to  try 
Ihcrc  aflei   all?     'ihtri- arc  einlit  nf  iis." 

"  \Vc  have  K"i  to  lake  the  risk."  said  Grant  very 
Miiietly,  "and  it  is  a  hij;  rcs|).,nsihilitv:  hut  if  the  hoy's 
,1,'nt  their  wiirk  in  ;;  .d  fell  fi.iil  of  Chcytie,  wc  would 
have  half  the  Stale  ahlazc." 

lie  si);iieil  for  silence,  and  Hreckenridpe  stared  out 
ilirmiKli  the  (;lasses.  for  lie  feared  his  face  would  he- 
iray  him,  ami  f.mcieil  he  understood  the  Inirden  that 
was  upon  the  m.m  who,  hecause  it  seemed  tlie  lesser 
evil,  was  riskiiij,'  ei);lit  men's  live- 
As  he  watched,  a  hiink  of  hjjlit  crept  out  of  the 
MMw,  ffrcw  hriphtcr,  and  swept  hack  to  them.  Others 
appeared  in  a  duster  hchinl  it.  a  hip  water-tank  flaslicd 
liy,  and  the  roar  of  wheels  and  scream  of  whistle  was 
lltintf  'lack  hy  a  siiow-covcrcd  Imildinjf.  Then,  as 
Kreckenriflge  glanced  to  the  opposite  side,  the  blaze 
I  if  another  head  lamp  dazzled  his  eyes  ,ind  he  had  a 
hlMrrcd  \ision  of  a  waitinR;  locomotive  and  a  long  row 
III  snow-smeared  cars.  In  another  seci  id  cars  and 
station  had  vanished  as  suddemy  as  they  had  sprung 
111)  out  of  the  night,  and  they  were  once  more  alo-ie 
111  the  sliding  snow.  Ureckenridge  drew  a  breath  of 
ulief. 

"  There's  the  stock  train,  any  way.  And  now  for 
the  liridgc!  "  he  said. 

■'  That  was  the  easiest  half  of  it,  Muller  was  there 
-  I  saw  him — and  he  could  have  warned  the  agent  at 
the  last  minute,"  Grant  answered. 

X'either  of  them   said   anything   further,  hut   Brcck- 

vnriilg.,-  felt  his  heart  heat  faster  as  the  snow  whirled 

I'.v.     The  miles  were  sli])ping  behind  them,  and  he  was 

li\-  no  means  so  sure  as  Larry  was  that  no  attempt 
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woul.l  be  ma.le  up.n  the  bri.lge.  His  fancy  ^vo"Ul  per- 
sist in  picturing  the  awful  leap  utto  he  <h  "  '  arf^" 
ness  through  the  gap  in  the  trestle,  a"''  ''^fV  hrink 
and  forehead  grow  a  trifle  colder  and  lus  flesh  hjk 
in  anticipation  of  the  tretm-ndous  shock.  He  1  ok  d 
at  Grant  the  latter's  face  was  very  'l^'ct.  and  had  U^t 
its  grininess  and  weariness-there  was  almost  a  sug- 
gestion of  exaltation  in  it.  _ 

"  We  are  almost  on  the  bridge  now,  he  said. 
The  engineer  nodded,  and  the  next  moment  Breck- 
endlge  who  had  beer  watching  the  light  of  the  head- 
a^ip'flash  along  the  snow  beside  the  track^  s=uv 
sweep  on,  as  it  were,  through  emptiness  Then  e 
heard  a  oar  of  timber  beneath  him.  an<l  fancied  he 
S  look  down  into  a  black  gulf  through  the  filmy 
snow  He  knew  it  was  a  single  track  they  were  speed- 
hTover,  and  that  the  platform  of  the  calaboose  be- 
hind them  overhung  the  frozen  river  far  be  ow. 

He  e  his  lips  .md  held  his  breath  for  what  seemed 
a  very  Sng  tinie.  and  then,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  sank 
a  k  Lo  his  seat  as  he  felt  by  the  lessening  vibra  ion 
that  there  was  frozen  soil  under  them.  But  in  spite 
o  fhii  sdf  the  hands  he  would  have  lighted  a  cga 
with  shook,  and  the  engineer  who  looked  round 
glanced  at  him  curiously.  .        „   , .  ,,     j  •, 

"Feehng    kind    of    sick?"    he    said.        \\.«"'     ^ 
againsT  tlfe    regulations,    but    there's    something    th.U 
„,ight  fix  you  as  well  as  tea  m  that_«„^ 

Breckenridge  smiled  fcebl>.        /f   *'^"      '     .,„   [ 
never   travelled   on   a  locomotive  bef<,  e,   ^nd   ^vhen 
took  on  the   contract   I   didn't  quite  know   all   I  xva= 
'^":iow^^a;:w:':ffth^t.g  down  grade  with  the 

curve  in  it?"  asked  Grant. 
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"  We  might  get  there  in  'bout  ten  minutes,"  said 
the  engineer. 

"  Slacken  tip  before  you  reach  the  grade  and  put 
your  head-lamp  out,"  said  Grant.  "  I  want  you  to 
stop  just  this  side  of  the  curve,  and  wait  for  me  five 
mintttcs." 

Tlie  engineer  looked  at  him  steadily.  "  Xow,  there's 
a  good  deal  I  don't  understand  about  all  this.  What 
do  you  want  me  to  stop  there  for  ? " 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  worry.  It  does  not 
concern  you.  Any  way,  I  have  hired  this  special,  and 
I  give  you  my  word  that  nothing  I  am  going  to  do 
will  cause  the  least  damage  to  any  of  the  company's 
property.  I  want  you  to  stop,  lend  me  a  lantern,  and 
sit  tight  in  the  cab  until  I  tell  you  to  go  on.  We  will 
make  it  two  dollars  a  minute." 

The  engineer  nodded.  "  I  don't  know  what  you  arc 
after,  but  I  guess  I  can  take  your  word,"  he  said. 
"  You  seem  that  kind  of  a  man." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  fireman  vanished  into  the 
darkness,  and  the  blaze  of  the  head-lamp  went  out 
before  he  returned  and  the  roar  of  the  drivers  sank. 
The  rhythmic  din  grew  slack,  and  became  a  jarring 
of  detached  sounds  again,  the  snow  no  longer  beat 
on  the  glasses  as  it  had  done,  and,  rocking  less,  the 
great  locomotive  rolled  slowly  down  the  incline  until 
it  stopped,  and  Grant,  taking  the  lantern  handed  him, 
sprang  down  frcmi  the  cab.  b'our  other  men  were  wait- 
ing on  the  calaboose  platform,  and  when  Grant  hid  the 
lantern  under  his  fur  coat  they  floundered  down  the  side 
of  the  grad<:d  track  which  there  crossed  a  hollow.  A 
raw  wind  w'hirled  the  white  flakes  about  them  and 
Brcckenridge  could  scarcely  see  the  men  behind  him.  He 
was  thankful  v.-hen.  slipping,  sliding,  stumbling,  they 
gained  the  level. 
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From  there  he  coukl  jusl  distinguish  tlie  road  bed  as 
something  sohd  through  the  whirhng  haze,  and  he  felt 
they  were  following  a  bend  of  it  when  Grant  stopped 
and  a  clinking  sound  came  out  of  the  obscurity  above 
them  It  might  have  been  made  by  somebody  knock- 
ing out  key  wedges  or  spikes  with  a  big  hammer  and 
in  his  haste  striking  the  rail  or  chair. 

Then  Grant  said  something  Brcckenndgc  could  not 
catch,  and  they  were  crawling  up  the  slope,  with  the 
clinking  and  ringing  growing  a  trine  louder.  Brecken- 
ri.lge's  heart  beat  faster  than  usual,  but  he  was  toler- 
ably collected  now.  He  had  a  weapon  he  was  not  un- 
skilled with  in  his  pocket,  and  the  chance  of  a  fight 
with  even  desperate  men  was  much  less  disconcertnig 
than  that  of  plunging  down  into  a  frozen  nver  w-ith  a 
locomotive.  He  had  also  a  reassuring  conviction  that  it 
Larry  could  contrive  it  there  would  be  no  fight  at  all. 

He  crawled  on,  with  the  man  behind  clutching  at  him, 
now  and  then,  and  the  one  in  front  sliiling  back  on  him, 
until  his  arms  were  wet  to  the  elbows  and  his  legs  to 
the  knees;  but  the  top  of  the  grade  seemed  strangely 
difficult  to  reach,  and  he  could  see  nothing  with  the 
snow  that  blew  over  it  in  his  eyes.     Suddenly  Larry 
rose  up   there  was  a  shout  and  a  flounder,  and,  though 
he  did  not  quite  know  how  he  got  there,  Breckenndge 
found  himself  standing  close  behind  his  comrade,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  lantern  held  up  saw  a  man  drop  his 
hammer.    There  were  other  men  close  by.  but  they  were 
apparently  too  astonished  to  think  of  flight. 
"  It's  Larry !  "  somebody  exclaimed. 
"  Stop  where  you  are."  said  Grant  sharply  as  one 
man  made  a  move.    "  I  don't  want  to  shoot  any  of  you, 
but  I  most  certainly  will  if  you  make  me.     Are  there 
any  more  of  you?" 
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"  No,"  said  one  of  the  men  disgustedly. 

Grant  walked  forward  swinging  his  lantern  until  his 
eyes  rested  on  one  partly  loosened  rail.  "  And  diat  is 
as  far  as  you  have  got?"  he  said.  "Take  up  your 
hammer  and  drive  the  wood  key  in.  Get  hold  of  their 
rifles,  Charley.     I  guess  they  are  under  that  coat." 

There  was  an  angry  murmur,  and  a  man  started  to 
speak;  but  Grant  stoppcil  him. 

"  Hammer  the  wedges  in,"  he  said.  "  It  was  pure 
foolishness  made  me  come  here  to  save  you  from  the 
cavalry  who  had  heard  of  what  you  meant  to  do,  be- 
cause we  have  no  use  for  men  of  your  kind  in  this 
country.  You  haven't  even  sense  enough  to  keep  your 
rifles  handy,  and  there  will  be  two  or  three  less  of  you 
to  worry  decent  folks  if  you  keep  us  waiting." 

A  man  took  up  the  hammer,  and  then  waited  a  mo- 
ment, looking  at  those  who  stood  about  Larry.  He 
could  see  the  faces  of  one  or  two  in  the  lantern  light, 
and  recognized  that  he  need  expect  no  support  from 
them.  The  men  were  resolute  ^Kmericans,  who  had 
no  desire  for  anything  approaching  anarchy. 

"  We  are  with  Larry,  and  don't  feel  like  fooling. 
Hadn't  you  better  start  in?  "  one  of  ihem  said. 

The  rail  was  promptly  fastened,  and  Grant,  after  ex- 
amining it,  came  back. 

"  Go  on  in  front  of  us,  and  take  your  tools  -"long!  It 
will  not  be  ;e  for  the  man  who  tries  to  get  away,"  he 
said. 

The  prisoners  plodded  dejectedly  up  the  track  until 
they  reached  the  calaboose,  into  which  the  others  drove 
them.  Then  Grant  and  Breckcnridge  went  back  to  the 
locomotive,  and  the  former  nodded  to  the  engineer: 

"  Take  us  through  to  Bovnton  as  fast  as  you  can." 
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"  That  is  a  big  load  off  your  mind,"  Breckenridge  said 
as  tlie  panting  engine  got  under  way. 

But  Grant,  huddled  in  a  corner,  neither  moved  nor 
spoke  until,  half  an  hour  later,  they  rolled  into  a  little 
wooden  town  and  the  men  in  the  calaboose  got  down. 
There  was  nobody  about  the  depot  to  ask  them  any 
questions,  and  they  crossed  the  track  to  the  straggling 
street  apparently  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  though 
four  of  them  knew  that  unpleasant  results  would  fol- 
low any  att>.mpt  at  a  dash  for  liberty.  In  answer  to 
Grant's  knock,  a  man  let  them  into  one  of  the  stores. 

"  I  gviess  w.-ll  lock  them  in  the  back  store  until  morn- 
ing "  he  said,  after  a  short  conference  apart  with  Grant. 
"  A  little  cooling  down  is  not  going  to  do  them  mi  i 
harm,  and  I  don't  think  anyone  could  get  out  without 

""tTc^  building  looked  secure  and,  when  food  and  hot 
coffee  had  been  served  them.  Grant  retired  to  rest.  He 
slept  soundly,  and  it  was  close  on  daylight  when  a  pound- 
ing on  the  door  awakened  him.  „  ,  •  ,  ^ 
•'  I  guess  you  had  better  get  up  at  once,     their  host 

csllcd 

A  few  minutes  later  Grant  and  Breckenridge  went 
downstairs  with  him,  and  the  storekeeper,  opening  a 
door  lifted  the  lamp  he  held  and  pointed  to  an  open 
window  in  the  roof.  A  barrel,  with  a  box  or  two  laid 
upon  it,  stood  suggestively  beneath  it. 

Breckenridge  glanced  at  Larry,  and  saw  a  curious 
httle  smile  on  his  face.  ''Yes,"  he  said  "  it  s  quite 
simple.  Now,  I  never  saw  that  window.  Where  would 
they  be  likelv  to  head  for?" 

"  Pacific  Slope,"  said  the  storekeeper.        Wages  are 
high  just  now,  and  they  seemed  quite  afraid  of  you 
The  west-bound  fast  freight  stopped  here   for  water 
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about  two  hours  ago,  and  it  was  snowing  that  thick  no- 
body would  see  them  getting  into  a  box  cpr  They 
heave  a  few  dry  goods  out  liere  oi;casi(;nally." 

Breckenridge  turned  to  Grant.    "  ^'<hi  seem  rcb'eved." 

"  Yes.  •  said  Grant,  with  a  httle  sliake  of  his  shoul- 
ders. "  If  they  have  lit  out  of  the  country  it  will  con- 
tent me.  I  have  had  quite  enough  hard  things  to  do 
lately." 

.■\  sudden  thought  struck  Breckenridge.  "  You  didn't 
mean — "  he  said  w  ith  a  shudder. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  let  them  go,  but  I'm  glad  they've 
gone,"  Grant  answered.  "  We  made  a  warning  of  one 
of  the  cattle-barons'  men,  and  the  man  who  takes  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  is  doubly  bound  to  do  the  square 
thing  all  round.  If  he  does  less,  he  is  piling  up  a  bigger 
reckoning  than  I  would  care  to  face." 


V 
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A  BLUSTERING  wind  moaned  outside  tlie  lonely  build- 
ing, and  the  stove  snapped  and  crackled  as  the  chilly 
draughts  swept  into  the  hall  at  Ce<lar  Range.  Jacks<3n 
Cheyne  had  arrived  on  horseback  in  the  creeping  dusk  an 
hour  or  two  earlier,  after  spending  most  of  four  nights 
and  days  in  the  slushy  snow,  and  w^as  now  resting  con- 
tentedly in  a  big  hide  chair.  Indeed,  notwidistanding 
the  fact  that  Hetty  sat  close  by,  he  was  feeling  pleas- 
antly drowsy  when  she  turned  to  him. 

"  You  have  only  told  us  that  you  didn't  find  the 
train-wreckers,  and  you  know  we  are  just  dying  with 
curiosity,"  she  said. 

Cheyne  looked  up  languidly,  wondering  whether  the 
half-indifferent  inquisitiveness  was  assumed,  as  he  re- 
membered the  anxiety  he  had  seen  in  Hetty's  face  when 
he  first  ca' ic  in.  Instead  of  answering  directly,  he 
glanced  round  the  little  group  sitting  about  the  stove— 
for  Miss  Schuyler,  and  Christopher  Allonby  and  his 
cousin  were  there,  as  well  as  Hetty. 

"  One  would  scarcely  fancy  you  were  dying  of  any- 
thing," he  said.  "  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine any  of  you  looking  better.  I  wonder  if  you  know 
that  with  the  way  that  the  light  falls  that  dusky  panel- 
ling forms  a  most  effective  background.  Miss  Schuyler?  " 

Flora  Schuyler  laughed.    "  We  are  not  to  be  put  off. 
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Tell  us  w  hat  you  fouiul— antl  you  needn't  have  any  diffi- 
dence: \vc  are  (luito  accustomed  to  hearing  the  most 
astonishing  things  at  Cedar." 

"  The  trouble  is  that  I  didn't  find  anything.  I  spent 
several  most  unpleasant  hours  watching  a  railroad- 
trestle  in  blinding  snow,  until  the  cattle-train  went  by 
in  safety.  Nobody  seemed  to  ha\e  the  slightest  wish 
to  meddle  with  it." 

Without  exactly  intending  it  he  allowed  his  eyes  to 
rest  on  Hetty  a  moment,  and  fancied  he  saw  relief  in 
her  face.    But  it  was  FI(jra  Schuyler  who  turned  to  him. 
"  What  did  you  do  then  ?  " 

"  I  and  the  boys  then  decided  it  would  be  advisable 
to  look  for  a  ranch  where  we  could  get  food  and  shel- 
ter, and  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  one.  In  the  morn- 
ing, we  made  our  way  back  to  the  <lepot,  and  discovered 
that  a  gentleman  you  knmv  had  hired  a  locomotive  a 
little  while  after  the  cattle-train  started." 

"  Larry,  of  course !  "  ejaculated  Chris  Allonby.  "  I 
wanted  to  stake  five  dollars  with  Clavering  that  he 
would  be  too  smart  for  him  again." 

Cheyne  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  "  I  don't  quite 
understand." 

"Xo?"  and  Allonby 's  embarrassment  was  unmis- 
takable. "  Well,  there  is  no  great  reason  why  you 
should.  I  have  a  habit  of  talking  at  random  occasion- 
ally. Tiiere  are  quite  enough  sensible  people  in  this 
country  without  me  just  now." 

"  Then,"  said  Cheyne,  "  I  went  on  to  an  especially 
forl<jrn  place  called  Boynton,  and  discovered  with  some 
difficulty  that  Mr.  Grant,  who  hired  the  locomotive,  had 
stopped  it  at  a  dangerous  curve  and  picked  several  men 
up.  He  took  them  on  to  Boynton,  and  there  they  seem 
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to  have  disappcarcl,  though  ii  was  suggested  that  they 
had  departed  for  a  place  unknown,  either  on  the  top 
of.  or  underneath  a  fast  ireighi  mnn. 

Chris    Allonby    chuckled.     "Well,      he    said,      we 
haven't  the  least  use  for  Larry  here,  but  I  an,  almost 

was  a  Ih  le  glow  in  Hetty's  eyes  and  a  trace  of  warmer 
colour  in  Fk.ra  Schuyler's  face.     It  was  on  y  j.^   P  r- 

~^'r.  m"'"™™^  yo«  l"c  .  ..«  .o  ,..».  really 

""Ch^^'j"™"::  SVpl,.  ...l  .1-  ..™d  to 
Allonby.    ■■  It  .ttik.s  you  *al  "W.  M.       „ 

you  did  not  warn  the  engmeer  or  any  of  the  radroacl 

"^"no"  said  Allonby.  with  evident  embarrassment. 
"  We  ciidn"  It  was 'necessary  to  make  the  thn,g  as 
uJv  for  La  ry-s  friends  as  we  could,  and  we  knew  you 
^  ^  ILmIL  brid-e  If  vou  had  caught  them  m  the 
let   wi*  t  train  not  far  away,  it  would  have  looked 

-i^;:t:S^^ss:sirLhngth.he^^ 

bhmdereZ'  Cheyne's  face  had  become  gnmmer.     M.- 
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Scliuyler's  lips  were  curled  in  a  little  scornful  smile,  and 
there  was  a  curious  sparkle  in  Hetty's  eyes. 

"I  wonder  if  you  (piite  recot^nizc  the  depth  of  Mr. 
Grant's  ini(|uity  yet?"  Flora  Schuyler  asked. 

Cheyne  smiled.  "  I  confess  I  should  very  much  like 
to  meet  the  man.  You  see,  my  profession  prevents  my 
being  a  partisan,  and  the  cleverness  and  daring  of  what 
he  has  evidently  done  appeals  to  me.  He  took  the 
chances  of  his  own  men  turninif  on  him  to  save  them 
from  an  affray  v.ith  us,  brought  them  off,  and  sent  your 
cattle-train  through ;  and  what,  it  seems  to  me,  was 
more  than  all.  disregarded  the  ])rol)ability  of  his  enemies 
associating  him  with  the  contriving  of  the  outrage." 

"Wouldn't  you  have  done  that?"  asked  Miss  Al- 
lonby. 

"  No,"  said  the  soldier  quietly.  "  I  don't  think  I 
should.  A  man  who  would  do  what  this  one  has  done 
would  be  very  likely  tcj  take  a  hand  in  that  kind  of 
thing." 

Again  there  was  an  almost  embarrassing  silence 
broken  by  Miss  Allonby.  "  I  wonder  who  could  have 
told  him." 

Xobody  spoke  until  Cheyne  felt  it  advisable  to  break 
the  silence. 

"  You  have  no  sympathy  with  Grant,  Miss  Allonby?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  girl  plaintively.  "  I  don't  go  ([uite 
as  far  as  Mr.  Clavering  and  my  cousin  do— though 
Chris  generally  talks  too  much — but  Larry  is  a  nui- 
sance, and  really  ought  to  be  crushed.  You  see,  we 
liad  everything  we  wanted  before  he  and  the  others 
made  the  trouble  here." 

"  That  is  quite  convincing,"  Cheyne  said,  with  some- 
what suspicious  gravity.  He  looked  at  the  others,  and 
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rancic.l  .'.lai  1  U-tty  wouUl  have  answered  but  that  Flora 
SJuiyler  llaslied  a  warning  kI""'-''-'  "'  '"■'''• 

••  One  couUl  almost  fancy  that  most  of  us  have  too 
mudi  now."  she  sai.l.  "  Are  we  better,  braver,  stronger, 
.,r  (,f  choicer  stuff  than  those  others  wlio  have  notlnnp. 
anil  only  want  the  little  the  law  would  give  them?  Oil. 
yes  we  are  accomplished-very  indifferently,  some  of 
tis-and  have  been  better  taught,  though  one  sometmies 
wonders  at  the  use  we  make  of  it;  but  was  that  educa- 
tion given  us  for  our  virtues,  or  thrust  upon  us  by  the 
accident  that  our  fathers  happene.l  to  be  rich?       _ 

"You  will  scarcely  approve,  Miss  AUonby?  said 
Cheyne.  _, ,  .,, 

The  girl's  lips  curled  scornfully.  I  never  argue  w  ith 
people  who  talk  like  that.  It  wouUl  not  be  any  iise- 
and  they  would  never  understand  me;  but  everybody 
knows  we  were  born  diiiferent  from  the  rabble  It  is 
unfortunate  you  and  Larry  c.uldn't  go  up  and  down 
the  country  together,  convincing  people.  Mo.       _ 

Cheyne,  seeing  the  gleam  in  Miss  Schuyler  s  eyes, 
wondered  whether  there  had  been  malice  m  the  speech, 
and  was  not  sorry  that  Torrance  and  Clavermg  came 

in  iust  then.  .    ,        ,  ,        ,  .,  , , 

"  I  have  just  come  from  Xewcombc  s  and  heard  that 
you  had  failed,"  said  Torrance.  "If  you  w.ll_  come 
along  to  my  room,  I  should  like  to  hear  ab,nit  .t. 

Cheyne  smiled  as  he  rose.  "  I  don't  know  that  failed 
was  quite  the  correct  word.  My  object  was  to  protect 
the  track,  and  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  damage  it." 

Torrance  glanced  at  him  sharply  as  they  moved  awa>. 
"Now,  we  were  under  the  impression  that _ it  was  the 
capture  of  the  man  responsible  for  the  affair." 
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"  Then."  said  the  solthor  drily,  "  I  am  afraid  you  were 
under  a  niisapprehonsiim.  ' 

He  passed  the  next  half-hour  with  Torrance  amica- 
bly, and  it  was  not  until  he  was  rcturniuK  to  the  ha!! 
with  ClaverinfT  that  he  found  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing himself  freely.  Torrance,  he  realized,  was  an  old 
man,  and  (juitc  incapable  of  regarding  the  question  ex- 
cept from  his  own  point  of  view. 

'■  I  am  just  a  little  astonished  you  did  not  consider 
It  advisable  to  follow  the  thing  up  further,  when  you 
must  have  seen  what  it  pointed  to,"  said  Clavering. 

"  That,"  said  Cheyne,  smiling,  "  is  foolish  of  you.  I 
would  like  to  explain  that  I  am  not  a  detective  or  a 
police  ofificer." 

"  You  were,  at  least,  sent  here  to  restore  tranquil- 
lity." 

"Precisely!"  said  Cheyne.  "By  the  State.  To 
maintain  peace,  and  not  further  the  cattlemen's  schemes. 
1  am.  for  the  present,  your  leader's  guest;  but  I  have 
no  reason  for  thinking  he  believes  that  in  any  way 
constitutes  me  his  ally.  In  his  case  I  could  not  use  the 
word  accomplice." 

Clavering  flashed  an  observant  glance  at  him.  "  It 
should  be  evi<lcnt  which  party  is  doing  the  most  to 
bring  about  tranquillity." 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Cheyne.  "  I  don't  know  that  it  is 
my  business  to  go  into  that  question:  but  one  or  two 
of  the  efforts  you  ha\e  made  lately  would  scarcely  im- 
press the  fact  on  me." 

"  You  are  frank,  any  way,"  with  a  disagreeable  laugh. 

"  Xo,"  :riid  Cheyne.  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "  I'm 
not  sure  that  I  am.  We  occasionally  talk  a  good  deal 
more  plainly  in  the  United  .States  cavalry." 

He  •^^ssed  on  to  the  hall  and  Clavering  went  back  to 
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_  .  ^      ••  \Vr  Ivivc  L'ot  to  cct  rill  of  that 

:T:^-u:Z^.  ••  H^wc^aon^,  ..arr/wi..  have  hin,. 
Xnl  v'ha  Ucllcr  ro  ami  worry  the  Bureau  uito  scu.l- 
inj  Sa^^i'er  two'or  three  .,uadru„s  under  a  suporu.r 

""'Torrlncc  siRhcl  heavily.      '  I'm  'most  afrai.l  they 

are     .  T-iuK  I  take  kimlly  to  any  n.ore  worry-nR.    he 

I      "In   fut    now   its  evi.lent  how  the   feelniR  "f 

Ihfstatcljnril-e  an  idea  theyM  sooner  stana 

!S\v5th  the  hom'teaa  l.oys.     Still,  we  can  try  .t.  any 

''Yt'  was  about  the  same  time  that  Grr  flung  himself 
V  earny  nto  a  chair  in  the  great  hare  room  at  l^remon 
\  Hi.  face  was  hagRar.l.  his  eyes  heavy,  for  he 
h^l  pent  the  :4ter  arf  of  several  anxious  .lays  an.l 
„1  s  emleavm.ring  to  curl,  the  headstrong  passus 
"Si  followers,  ami  riding  through  leagues  of  slushy 

'""Will  you  hurry  Tom  up  with  the  supper,  while  1 
look  throuch  my  letters?"  he  said. 

Breckenridge  wot  out,  and.  when  he  came  back  a 
ht,?e  wiile  la'er.  found  Grant  with  a  str.p  of  palmer  on 

his  knee. 

"  More  bad  news? '   he  asked. 

GrantnSe  m,  answer,  but  passed  the  strn>  o    paper 
across  to  him.  an.l  Breckcnrulge  s  pulses  th    .1  be.    f.x 
with  aneer  as  he  read:   "It  is  .pute  d.fl.cult  to  s,t  on 
bo       We    ..f  the  fence,  an.l  the  boys  have  no  more  us 
?o    yo        Still,  there  was  a  tin,e  when  you  du    wh. 
yo^/could  for  us,  an,l  that  is  why  I  am  ^-"S /-  ^ 
advice.      Sit  tight  at   b'remont.   an.l   d.m  t   go   out 

nights." 

"The  consumed  asses'. 
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lie  mi'aiis?     Tlu'v  have  >,'i.iic  ;    •.cr  the  lu-rriiij;  Clavcr- 
inR  <lrc'w  aiTc»s  the  trail." 

The  hroiize  K'ew  darker  in  Larry's  face,  and  his  vnice 
was  huarse.  "  \es— they  li),'iire  the  eattle-itieti  have 
Iwitght  nie  over.  Well,  there  were  points  that  woiiM 
liave  drawn  any  man's  suspicions— the  packet  I  would 
not  fr'wc  up  to  Chihon— and.  as  you  mention.  .Miss  Tor- 
rance's wallet.     Still,  it  hurts." 

Hreckenridgc  saw  the  veins  swell  uj)  on  his  comrade's 
forehead  and  the  treniblin);  of  his  hands,  "  Uon't 
worry  about  them.    They  are  beasts,  old  man,"  he  said. 

Crant  said  nothinjj  for  at  least  a  minute,  and  then 
clenched  one  lean  brown  hand.  "  I  felt  it  would  come, 
and  yet  it  has  shaken  most  of  the  f,'rit  out  of  me.  I 
did  what  I  could  for  them — it  was  not  easy — and  they 
have  thrown  me  over.  Th:it  is  hard  to  bear,  hut  there's 
more.  \o  man  can  tell,  now  there  is  no  one  to  hold 
them  in,  how  far  they  will  <j"'" 

lircckeiirid{,'e's  answer  was  to  'ling  a  cloth  upon  the 
table  and  lay  out  the  plates.  Cirant  sat  very  still;  lii.s 
\oice  had  been  curiously  even,  but  bis  set  face  betrayed 
ubat  he  was  feeling,  and  there  was  something  in  his 
eyes  that  B'-cckeuridgc  did  not  care  to  see.  lie  also 
felt  that  there  were  troubles  too  deep  for  any  blunder- 
ing attempt  at  symi)atliy.  but  the  silence  grew  oppres- 
sive, and  by  and  by  be  turned  to  his  coni])anion  again. 

"We'll  presume  the  fellow  who  wrote  that  means 
well,"  be  said.     "  What  does  bis  warning  point  to?  " 

(irant  smiled  bitterly.  "  .\n  attempt  upon  my  home- 
stead or  my  life,  and  1  have  given  them  already  rath.:r 
more  than  either  is  worth  to  me,"  he  s.-iid. 

Breckenridge  was  perfectly  sensible  that  he  was  not 
sliining  in  the  role  of  comforter;  but  he  felt  it  would 
be  something  accomplished  if  he  could  keep  his  com- 
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description.  .  „gQ,i  deal," 

"  Of  course,  this  campaign  has  cost  >ou  a  goo 

he  said.  ,i„iHr« all    that    seemed 

''Probably   five    thousand     lo'lars     all 

boys."  ,    ,  .    .      1      "  Vn      I  believe  it  is  quite 

Grant  shook  h.s  heacl        ^o      1     ei  ^ 

down  my  authority  ^^^,?"  ^.  f "' "^enridge,  clenching  his 

are  you  going  to  do.^  .,  ^^^^  ^        ,,ear 

"What  I  can,    said  Grant^  ^^^  ^^ 

of  trouble  where  >t  's  pos  ibk^    There  a  ^^^,^  ^^^ 

two  who  -ill  stand  behind  me,  ami   V  ^^^^^^^  .^ 

Zctnty^::\l::ally"r^,--^^^^^^ 

'^^F^'*^''7rSeX-M  slowly.  "I  am  younger 
Larry,     Brecken  ulge  ^^^  _^^^^^^^   ^^^^  .^  ^^.  ^  ^ 
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you  are  surely  not  going  to  gi\e  tlieni  the  opportunity. 
Can't  we  fix  up  a  guard  among  tlie  few  sensible  men 
or  send  for  the  ^rivalry?  " 

Grant  sn:',/c!  wc;ii-i!y  as  he  shook  liis  head.  "  Xo," 
he  said.  "  Th.;  one  Mi'  .g  I  can"t  do  is  to  hft  my  liand 
against  the   :;■]  I  brouj  ht  here  in  a  private  (|uarrel." 

Just  then  the  cook  came  in  with  the  supper,  anck 
though  die  pair  had  eaten  nothing  since  sunrise  and 
ridden  through  .soft  snow  most  of  that  day,  it  cost 
Ereckenridge  an  effort  to  clear  the  plate  set  before  him. 
Grant  scarcely  touched  the  food,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
both  when  the  meal  was  over,  and  Grant's  plate,  still 
half-filled,  was  taken  away.  After  he  had  several  times 
lighted  a  cigar  and  let  it  go  out  again,  Ereckenridge 
glanced  at  him  deprecatingly. 

"  I  can't  keep  it  up  any  longer,  and  I  know  how  it 
is  with  you,  because  I  feel  the  thing  myself,"  he  said. 
"  Xow,  if  you  want  me  here,  I'll  stay,  but  I  have  a 
notion  the  poor  attempts  at  talk  I'm  making  are  only 
worrying  you." 

Grant  smiled,  but  Breckenridge  saw  the  answer  in 
his  face,  and  went  out  hastily,  which  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do.  Then, 
Grant  stretched  his  arms  wearily  above  his  head,  and 
a  faint  groan  escaped  him, 

"  It  had  to  come — but  it  hurts,"  he  said. 
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L^TE  one  night  Larry  came  home  to  Fremont,  wet 
.•ii;Tain  and  fplashcd  wUh  mire  for  it  -s  thawm, 
fast  a.Kl  he  had  ridden  far.  He  sloughed  otf  hi.  outer 
garments,  and  turned  to  Breckenridge,  who  had  been 
waiting  him,  with  a  little,  weary  sm>le. 

"  The  dollars  are  safe,  any  way,  and  that  is  a  b  g 
load  off  my  mind,"  he  said.  "  Gillot  has  them  in  hi. 
safe,  and  nobody  can  touch  them  without  a  counter- 
signed order  froir  the  executive. 

Breckenridge  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  he  knew 
that  gSio  who  had  a  store  in  the  railroad  town,  was 
a  ite  ined  man,  and  quite  capable  of  takmg  care  of 
that  h"d  been  entrusted  him.  The  dollars  in  question, 
"i  had  been  raise.l  by  levy  and  sent  by  sympathizers, 
ha.  be  n  placed  in  Larry's  hands  to  further  the  home- 
steaders' .U-jects  in  that  district  as  he  deemed  adv.sabl  . 
He  had,  however,  for  reasons  Breckenridge  was  ac- 
duainted  with,  just  relinquished  the  responsibiliy. 

"I  think  you  were  wise."  said  the  lad.        J^  roused 
a  good  deal  of  feeling  when  you  wouldn  t  '^-t  Harpe 
and  his  friends  have  what  they  asked  for,  and  the  bo>_. 
were  verv  bitter  at  the  meeting  while  you  were  away . 

''Weir-  said  Grant  drily.  "  I  knew  what  they  wan  e< 
those  dollars  for.  and  if  I'd  had  twice  as  many  I  would 
not  have  given  them  one." 
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"  'I  hey  could  not  have  clone  much  harm  with  the  few 
they  wanted,  and  it  would  have  saved  ycni  a  good  deal 
of  unpleasantness.  I  didn't  like  the  way  the  boys  were 
talknijf,  and  it  was  quite  plain  the  men  who  kept  their 
heads  were  anxious.  In  fact,  two  or  three  of  them  of- 
fered to  come  over  and  sleep  here  until  the  dissatis- 
faction had  simmered  down." 

"  You  did  not  accept  their  offer?" 
"  i\'o,  hut  I  wish  you  would." 

Grant  shook  his  head.  "  It  wouldn't  suit  me  to  own 
up  that  I  was  afraid  of  my  friends— and  I  don't  want 
to  believe  there  are  any  of  them  who  would  injure  me. 
If  there  were.  I  could  not  draw  trigger  on  them  in  de- 
fence of  my  own  property." 

"  Then  we  will  hope  for  the  best,"  said  Breckenridge, 
somewhat  doubtfully. 

Grant,  who  had  had  supper  somewhere  else,  pres- 
ently retired,  and  Breckenridge.  who  found  the  big 
room  dreary  without  him,  followed  a  little  later.  It 
was  long  before  he  slept,  for  he  had  seen  the  temper 
of  the  more  reckless  spirits  at  the  meeting  he  had  at- 
tended, and  he  could  not  shake  off  the  memory  of  his 
comrade's  face.  Larry  had  made  no  protest,  but  Breck- 
enridge could  understand  what  he  was  feeling.  The 
ranch  was  very  quiet,  but  he  did  not  think  his  comrade 
■•Icpt:  m  this,  however,  he  was  wrong,  for,  worn  out 
by  physical  effort  and  mental  strain,  Larry  had  sunk  into 
heavy  slumber. 

Two  or  three  hours  later  Breckenridge  awakened 
suddenly.  He  sat  up  listening,  still  a  little  dazed  with 
sleep,  but  nothing  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  wooden 
budding,  and  it  was  a  moment  or  two  before  the  moan 
"f  the  wind  forced  itself  on  his  perceptions.  Then,  he 
tliought  he  heard  the  trampling  of  a  horse  and  stealthy 
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footsteps  in  the  mire  below,  and,  springing  from  his 
bed,  ran  to  the  window.  The  night  was  dark,  but  he 
could  dimly  see  a  few  shadowy  figures  moving  towards 
the  house.  In  another  ni'nute  he  slipped  mto  part  of 
his  clothing  and  hastening  into  Grant's  room  shook  hun 
roughly. 

"Get  up!    There  are  men  outside." 

Larry  was  on  his  feet  in  a  few  seconds  and  struggling 
into  his  garments.  "  Light  the  lamps  duwnstau-s,"  he 
ordered.  , 

Breckenridge  stood  still,  astonished.  '  Ihat  would 
give  them  an  advantage.     They  might  be  tlie  Sheriff  s 

boys."  ,    , 

"  No,"  said  Larrv.  with  a  laugh  that  sounded  very 
bitter,  ''  I  don't  think  they  are !  Go  down,  and  do  what 
I  tell  you." 

Breckenridge  went,  but  his  fingers  shook  so  that  ne 
broke  several  sulphur  matche-  in  his  haste  before  he 
had  lighted  one  big  lamp  in  the  log-ljuilt  hall.     Ihen, 
as  he   turned  towards   the   living   room,   there   was   a 
pounding  on  the  door,  and  while  he  stood  irresolute 
Grant,  partly  dressed,  came  running  down  the  stairway. 
Two  other  men  showc.l  dimly  behind  him,  but  Brecken- 
ridge  scarcely  saw  them,   for  he  sprang  through  the 
doorway  into  the  unlighted  room,  and  the  next  rnoment 
fell  over  a  table.     Picking  himself  up  with  an  objurga- 
tion, he  groped  along  the  wall  for  the  rack  where  the 
rifles  stood,  and  was  making  his  way  back  towards  the 
blink  01  light  with  two  of  them  in  his  hands,  when  a 
hoarse  voice  demanded  admission  and  the  door  rattled 
under  the  blows  showered  upon  it.     Then,  as  he  camo 
out  into  the  hall.  Grant  turned  to  him. 
"  Put  those  rifles  down,"  he  said  quietly. 

Breckenridge  stared  at  him.    "  But " 
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"Put  th.ni  iluwn!"  said  Grant,  with  a  little  impa- 
I  tient  gesture ;  Breel<enridgc  let  tlie  weapons  fall  but  he 

was  pleased  to  see  the  cook,  who  now  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairway,  slip  s,:.ft!y  forward  and  pick  up  one 
of  them.  Grant  was  looking  at  the  door  and  did  not 
see  the  man  move  back  half-way  up  the  stairs  as  si- 
lently as  he  came. 

Once  more  a  hoarse  shout  rose  from  outside :  "  Open 
that  door  before  we  break  it  in !  " 

For  a  moment  or  two.  as  if  to  give  point  to  the  warn- 
ing, the  door  creaked  and  rattled  as  the  axe-heads  beat 
upon  It,  and  then  tlie  din  ceased  suddenly,  for  Grant 
who  recognized  the  voice,  raised  his  hand. 

"  Open  it  for  them,'"  he  said,  so  loudly  that  he  could 
be  heard  outside. 

Breckenridge  was  almost  glad  to  obey.  It  would 
have  pleased  him  better  to  have  taken  his  place,  rifle 
in  hand,  with  the  cook  on  the  stairway,  but  since  Grant 
had  evidently  determined  not  to  oppose  the  assailants' 
entrance  by  violence,  it  was  a  relief  to  do  anything  that 
would  terminate  the  suspense.  Still,  his  heart  throbbed 
panifully  as  he  seized  the  b(jlt,  and  he  glanced  round 
nnce  more  in  what  he  felt  was  futile  protest.  Grpiit, 
who  evidently  saw  what  he  was  thinking  in  his  facej 
only  smiled  a  little  and  signed  with  his  hand. 

Breckenridge  drew  the  bolt,  and  sprang  backwards 
as  the  door  swung  open.  Men  with  axes  and  rifles 
showed  up  in  the  light;  but  while  here  and  there  an 
axe  flashed  back  a  twinkling  gleam,  or  a  face  shone 
white,  tlie  rest  was  blurred  and  shadowy,  and  he  could 
only  see  hazy  figures  moving  against  the  blackness  of 
the  night.  His  compani(;n  was  standing  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  motionless  and  impassive,  with  noth- 
ing in  his  hands. 
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"  Now,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  jarred  on  Brecken- 
ridge's  ears,  "the  duor  is  opL'n.     What  do  you  want?" 

•■  We  want  you,"  said  one  of  the  men  outside. 

"  Then,  I'U  come  out  and  talk  to  you,"  said  Grant. 

Breckcnridgc  laid  a  restraining  hruid  upon  his  arm, 
but  he  shook  it  off,  and  moving  forward  stopped  just 
outside  the  threshold.  The  lad  could  not  see  his  face 
but  he  noticed  that  he  stood  very  straight,  with  his  head 
thrown  back  a  trifle,  and  that  one  or  two  of  those  wUh- 
out  edged  farther  into  the  shadowy  crowd.  Glancing 
behind  him,  he  also  saw  the  cook  leaning  forward  on  the 
stairway  with  the  rifle  glinting  in  his  hands. 

"Well?"  said  Grant,  and  his  voice  rang  command- 

'"^' We  have  come  for  the  dollars,"  said  a  man.  "  W^e 
want  them,  and  they're  ours." 

"Then,  you  must  ask  your  committee  for  tliem. 
They  are  not  in  my  house." 

"  Bluf?!  "  said  somebody ;  and  an  angry  clamour  broke 

°""'  Hand  them  out,"  cried  one  voice,  "  before  we  burn 
the  place  for  you."  ,  r>     i 

Larry  swung  up  one  hand  commandingly,  and  Breck- 
enridge  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  when,  as  if  in  tribute  to 
his  comrade-s  fearlessness,  a  sudden  silence  followed 
I  arry  stood  alone,  statues<iue  in  poise,  with  arm  stretched 
„ut  in  the  face  of  the  hostile  crowd,  and  once  more  the 
respect  the  men  had  borne  him  asserted  itself. 

"  You  will  listen  to  me.  boys,  and  it  may  be  the  last 
time  I  shall  speak  to  you."  he  said.     "  You  know  th. 
right  back  from  the  beginning  I  have  done  the  best 
could  for  you.  and  now  I  feel  it  in  me  that  if  you  wil 
wait  just  a  little  longer  the  State  will  do  more  than  I 
could  ever  do.     Can't  you  understand  that  if  you  go 
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round  destroying  railroad-trestles,  shooting  cattle,  and 
burning  ranches,  you  are  only  playing  into  the  hand 
of  your  enemies,  and  the  very  men  in  tiie  legislature 
who  would,  if  you  kept  your  patience,  make  your  rights 
sure  to  you,  will  be  forced  to  turn  the  cavalry  loose  on 
you?  Can't  you  sit  tight  another  month  or  two,  instead 
of  throwing  all  we  ha\c  fought  for  away?" 

The  silence  that  followed  the  speech  lasted  for  a 
space  of  seconds,  and  then,  when  lireckcnridge  hopoil 
Grant  might  still  impose  prudence  upon  the  crowd,  there 
were  murmurs  of  doubt  and  suspicion.  They  grew 
rapidly  louder,  and  a  man  stepped  out  from  the  rest. 

"  The  trouble  is  that  we  don't  believe  in  you,  Larry." 
he  said.  "  You  were  with  us  solid  one  time,  but  that 
was  before  the  cattle-barons  bought  you." 

A  derisive  laugh  followed,  and  when  Grant  turned 
a  little  Breckenridge  saw  his  face.  The  bronze  in  it 
had  faded,  and  left  paler  patches,  that  seemed  almost 
grey,  while  the  lad,  who  knew  his  comrade's  pride  and 
uprightness,  fancied  he  could  guess  how  that  taunt, 
matle  openly,  had  wounded  him. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  very  slowly,  "  I  can  only  hope  you 
will  have  more  confidence  in  your  ne.xt  leader;  but  I 
am  on  the  list  of  the  executive  still,  and  if  the  house 
was  full  of  dollars  I  wouldn't  give  you  one  of  them  with 
which  to  make  trouble  that  you'll  most  surely  be  sorry 
for.  Any  way,  those  I  had  are  safe  in  a  place  where, 
while  your  committee  keep  their  heads,  you  will  not  lay 
hands  on  them." 

A  shout  of  disbelief  was  followed  by  uproar,  through 
which  there  broke  detached  cries :  "  Pull  him  down ! 
He  has  them  all  the  time!  Pound  them  out  of  him! 
Burn  the  place  down  for  a  w^iming  to  the  cattle-men !  " 

They  died  away  when  one  of  the  men,  with  emphatic 
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gestures,  demanded  attention.  Moving  out  from  the 
rest,  he  turneil  to  Grant.  "  You  liave  rifles  and  carl- 
ridges  here,  and  after  all,  those  are  what  we  want 
the  most.    Now— and  it's  your  last  chance— hand  them 

out." 

"  No,"  said  Grant. 

The  man  made  a  little  gesture  of  resignation. 
"  Boys,"  he  said,  "  you  will  have  to  go  in  and  take 

them." 

Grant  still  stood  motionless  and  unyielding  on  ms 
threshold,  but  he  had  only  a  moment's  grace,  for  the 
men  outside  surged  on  again,  and  one  swung  a  rifle- 
butt  over  him.  Breckenridge  saw  his  comrade  seize  it, 
and  had  sprung  to  his  side  when  a  rifle  flashed  on  the 
stairway  behind  him  and  a  man  cried  out  and  fell.  The 
next  instant  another  rifle-butt  whirled,  and  Grant,  reel- 
ing sideways,  went  down  and  was  trampled  on. 

Breckenridge  ran  towards  the  rifle  still  lying  in  the 
hall,  but  before  he  could  reach  it  there  was  a  roar  of 
voices  and  a  rush  of  feet,  and  the  men  who  poured 
in  headlong  were  upon  him.  Something  hard  and  heavy 
smote  him  in  the  face,  and  as  he  reeled  back  gasping 
there  was  another  flash  on  the  stairway.  His  head 
struck  something,  and  he  was  never  sure  of  what  hap- 
pened during  the  next  half-hour. 

When,  feeling  very  dizzy,  Breckenridge  raised  him- 
self in  the  corner  where  he  had  been  lying,  the  hall 
was  empty  save  for  two  huddled  figures  in  the  door- 
way, and  while  he  blinked  at  them  in  a  half-dazed 
fashion,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  red  glare,  which  rose 
and  fell,  shone  in.  He  could  also  smell  burning  wood, 
and  saw  dim  wreaths  of  smoke  drive  by  <  utside.  His 
hearing  was  not  especially  acute  just  then,  but  he  fan- 
cied that  men  were  trampling,  and  apparently  dragging 
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furniture  about,  all  over  the  buildinj,'.  Then,  as  his 
scattered  senses  came  back  to  him,  he  ruse  feebly  to 
his  feet,  and  finding  to  his  astonishment  that  he  still 
possessed  the  power  of  locomotion,  walked  unevenly 
towards  '.he  niotionlcss  objects  in  the  doorway.  One 
of  them,  as  he  expected,  was  Grant,  who  was  lying  very 
white  and  still,  just  as  he  had  fallen. 

"Larry,"  Breckenridge  said,  and  shivered  at  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice.     "  Larry !  " 

But  there  was  no  answer,  atid  Breckenridge  sat  down 
by  Grant's  side  with  a  little  groan,  for  his  head  swam 
once  more  and  he  felt  a  horrible  coldness  creeping  over 
him.  How  long  he  sat  there,  while  the  smoke  that 
rolled  in  from  outside  grew  denser,  he  did  not  know; 
but  by  and  by  he  was  dimly  conscious  that  the  men  were 
coming  down  the  stairway.  They  clustered  about  him, 
and  one  of  them,  stooping  over  the  injured  homesteader, 
signed  to  his  comrades. 

"  Put  him  into  the  wagon,  and  start  off  at  once,"  he 
said. 

Three  or  lour  men  came  out  from  the  rest,  and  when 
they  shuffled  away  with  their  burden,  the  one  who 
seemed  to  be  leader  pointed  to  Grant  as  he  turned  to 
Breckenridge. 

"  He  would  have  it,  and  the  thump  on  the  head  he 
got  would  have  put  an  end  to  most  men,"  he  said. 
"Still,  I  don't  figure  you  need  \\orry  about  burying 
liim  just  yet,  and  I  want  a  straight  answer.  Are  those 
dollars  in  the  house  ?  " 

Breckenridge  sat  blinking  at  him  a  moment,  and  then 
^•ery  shakily  dragged  himself  to  his  feet,  anil  stood  be- 
fore the  man,  with  one  hand  clenched.  His  face  was 
white  and  drawn  and  there  was  a  red  smear  on  his 
forehead. 
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"  If  you  woultl  nul  bi-licvc  the  man  wliu  lies  there, 
will  you  take  my  woril?  "  ho  said  unevenly.  "  He  loUl 
you  they  were  not."  ^_ 

"  I  guess  he  spoke  the  truth  "  said  somebody.  Any 
way,  we  can't  lind  them.    Well,  what  is  to  be  done  wuli 

him?"  ,,    ,       ,    , 

Breckenridgc,  who  was  not  ([uite  himself,  laughed 
bitterly.  "  Leave  him  where  he  is,  and  ro  away.  You 
have  done  enough,  '  he  said.  "  He  gave  you  all  he  had 
—and  I  know,  as  no  other  man  ever  will,  what  il  cost 
him— and  this  is  how  you  have  repaid  him." 

Some  of  the  men  lo.,ked  confused,  and  the  leader 
made  a  deprecatory  gesture.  "  Any  way,  we'll  give  you 
a  hard  '  ■  put  him  where  you  want." 

BrecKenridge  waved  him  back  fiercely.  "  I  am  alone ; 
but  none  of  you  shall  lay  a  hand  on  him  while  I  can 
keep  you  off.  If  you  have  left  any  life  in  him,  the 
touch  of  your  fingers  would  hurt  him  more  than  any- 
thing." .     /-    1- 

The  other  man  seemed  to  have  a  difliculty  m  hndmg 
an  answer,  and  while  he  stared  at  Breckenridge  there 
was  a  trample  of  hoofs  in  the  mire  outside,  and  a  shout. 
Breckerridge  could  not  catch  its  meaning,  but  the  men 
abort  him  streamed  out  of  the  hall  and  he  could  hear 
them  mounting  in  haste.  As  the  rapid  beat  of  hoofs 
gradually  died  away,  looking  up  at  a  sound,  he  saw  the 
cook  bending  over  his  comrade.  The  man,  seeing  in 
his  eyes  the  question  he  dared  not  ask.  shook  his  head. 

"No,    I    guess   they   haven't   killed   him,"    he    said. 
"  Kind  of  knocked  all  the  senses  out  of  him ;  and  now 
I've  let  the  rest  out,  we'll  get  him  to  bed." 
"  The  rest?  "  Breckenridge  asked  bewildered. 
The  man  nodded.    "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  I  got 
one  or  two  of  the  homestead-boys,  and  then  Charley 
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and  I  lit  out  tliroiigh  a  back  window,  and  slipped  round 
to  sec  why  the  stocklioys  weren't  coinin^j.  It  was  (pntc 
simple.  The  hlanie  lirel)U(,'s  had  put  a  man  with  a  ritle 
at  the  door  of  their  sleeping  slie<l." 

'I'hree  or  four  other  men  trooped  in  s(jniewhat  sheep- 
ishly, though,  as  the  cook  had  explained,  it  was  not 
their  fault  they  had  arrived  after  the  fight  was  over; 
and  while  they  carried  their  master  upstairs  Urccken- 
riilge  thought  he  heard  another  beat  of  hoofs.  He  paid 
no  great  atteiuion  t<j  it,  but  when  Larry  had  been  laid 
on  the  bed  glanced  towards  the  window  at  the  streaks 
of  tlame  bre.-iking  through  the  smoke  that  rolled  about 
a  birch-log  building. 

"  What  can  be  done?  "  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know  that  we  can  do  anything,"  answered 
the  cook.  "  The  fire  has  got  too  good  a  holt,  but  it's 
not  likely  to  light  anything  else  the  way  the  wind  is. 
It  was  one  of  them  blame  Chicago  rustlers  put  the 
firestick  in." 

"  Pshaw  I  "  said  Breckenridge.  "  Let  it  burn.  1 
mean,  what  can  be  done  for  Larry?" 

"  We  might  give  him  some  whiskey — only  we  haven't 
.iny.  Still.  I've  seen  this  kind  of  thing  happen  in  the 
Michigan  lumber-camps,  and  I  guess  he's  most  as  well 
without  it.  You  want  to  give  a  man's  brains  time  to 
settle  down  after  they've  had  a  big  shake-up." 

Breckenr'dge  sat  down  limply  on  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
faint  and  dizzy,  and  wondering  if  he  really  beard  a 
regular,  rhythmic  drumming  through  the  snapping  of 
the  flame.  It  grew  lou<ler  while  he  listened,  and  a  faint 
nusical  jingling  became  audible  with  it. 

'That  sounds  like  cavalry."  the  cook  said.  "They 
have  been  riding  round  and  seen  the  blaze." 

And  a  few  minutes  later  a  voice  rose  sharply  outside, 
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and  some,  at  lcr.st,  of  the  riders  jnilled  up.  Th  ■  cook, 
at  a  sign  from  ItreckcnridKC  went  down,  and  came 
back  by  and  by  with  a  man  in  bespattered  l)hie  uniform. 
"Captain  Llicyne,  United  States  cavalry— at  your 
service,"  he  said.  "  1  am  afraid  I  have  come  a  trifle 
late  to  Ix  of  much  use;  but  a  few  of  my  men  are  trying 
to  pick  up  the  rustlers'  trail.  Now,  how  did  that  man 
get  hurt,  and  what  is  the  trouble  about  ?  " 

Breckenridge  told  him  as  concisely  as  he  could,  and 
Cheyncs  bent  over  the  silent  figure  on  the  bed. 

"Quietness  is  often  good  in  these  cases;  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  collapse  following  the  shock,  and  I  guess 
by  your  friend's  face  it  might  be  well  to  try  to  rouse 
him,"  he  said.     "  Ha-e  you  any  brandy?  " 

"  No,"  said  Breckenridge.  "  It  has  been  quite  a  time 
since  we  had  that  or  any  other  luxuries  in  this  house. 
Its  owner  stripped  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  men 
who  did  their  best  to  kill  him." 

Cheyne  brought  out  a  flask.  "This  should  do  as 
well,"  he  said.  "  You  can  tell  that  man  to  boil  some 
water,  and  in  the  meanwhile  help  me  to  get  the  flask 
top  into  your  partner's  mouth." 

It  was  done  with  some  ilifiiculty,  and  Breckenridge 
waited  anxiously  until  a  quiver  ran  through  the  motion- 
less body.  Then  Cheyne  repeated  the  dose,  and  Larry 
gasped  and  slowly  opened  his  eyes.  He  said  something 
the  others  could  not  catch,  and  closed  them  again ;  but 
Breckenridge  fancied  a  little  warmth  crept  into  his 
pallid  skin. 

"  I  guess  that  will  do,"  said  Cheyne.       In  one  or 
two  of  my  stations  we  had  to  be  our  own  field  hospital ; 
but  I  don't  know  enough  of  surgery  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  stirring  up  his  circulation  any  further.    Still, 
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when  yoti  can  >jct  tlicni  ready,  we  will  have  hot  Ijottles 
at  Ills  feet." 

'•  My  boys  have  fj"t  the  tire  uixler,"  C'hryiie  saiil, 
coming  ill  an  liour  later.  "Xow,  1  ha\e  heeii  in  the 
sadille  most  of  the  day.  ami  while  yonr  eook  has  prom- 
ised to  billet  the  boys.  I'll  have  to  ask  you  for  shelter. 
If  you  told  me  a  little  about  what  led  up  to  this  trouble, 
it  might  pass  the  time." 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should,"  Breckenridge  informed 
him. 

"  It  could  not  hurt  you,  any  way,"  suggested  Cheyne, 
"  and  it  might  do  you  good." 

Breckenridge  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  felt  a  curi- 
ous confulence  in  the  discreticm  of  the  quiet,  bronze- 
faced  man.  .\s  the  result  of  it,  he  told  him  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  had  meant  to  do  when  he  commenced  the 
story. 

"  I  think  you  have  done  right."  Cheyne  said.  "  A 
little  rough  on  him!  I  had  already  figured  he  was  that 
kind  of  a  man.  Well,  I  hear  the  rest  of  the  boys  com- 
ing back,  and  I'll  send  up  a  sergeant  who  knows  a  good 

''  about  these  accidents  to  look  after  him." 

,  I'.e  sergeant  came  up  by  and  by  and  kept  watch 
with  Breckenridge  for  a  while;  but,  after  an  hour  or  so 
Breckenridge's  head  grew  very  heavy,  and  the  sergeant, 
taking  his  arm,  silenced  his  protests  by  nipping  it  and 
(|uietly  put  hirn  out  of  the  room.  When  he  awoke  next 
morning  he  found  that  Grant  was  capable  at  least  of 
speech,  for  Cheyne  nas  asking  him  questions,  and  re- 
ceiving very  unsatisfactory  answers. 

"  In  fact,"  said  the  cavalry  officer.  "  you  don't  feel 
disposed  to  tell  me  who  the  men  that  tried  to  burn 
your  place  were,  or  anything  about  them  ?  " 

"  No,"  Larry  said  feebly.     "  It  would  be  pleasanter 
if  you  concluded  I  was  not  quite  fit  to  talk  just  now." 
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Cheyne  glanced  at  Breckenridge,  who  was  watching 
him  anxiously.  "  In  that  case  I  could  not  think  of 
worrying  you,  and  have  no  doubt  I  can  find  out.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  guess  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go 
to  sleep  again." 

He  drew  Breckenridge  out  of  the  room,  and  shook 
hands  with  him.  "  If  you  are  wanted  I'll  send  for  you," 
he  said.  "  Keep  your  comrade  ciuiet,  and  I  should  be 
astonished  if  he  is  not  about  again  in  a  day  or  two." 

Then,  he  went  down  the  stairway  and  swung  himself 
into  the  saddle,  and  with  a  rattle  and  jingle  he  and  the 
men  behind  him  rode  away. 
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clavering's  last  card 

There  was  an  impressive  silence  in  Hetty's  little 
drawing-room  at  Cedar  Range  when  Cheyne,  who  had 
ridden  there  the  day  after  he  left  Fremont,  told  his 
story.  He  had  expected  attention,  but  the  effect  his 
narrative  produced  astonished  him.  Hetty  had  softly 
pushed  her  chair  back  into  the  shadow  where  the  light 
of  the  shaded  lamp  did  not  fall  upon  her,  but  her  still- 
ness was  significant.  He  could,  however,  see  Miss 
Schuyler,  and  wondered  what  accounted  for  the  im- 
pas.iveness  of  her  face,  now  the  colour  that  had  flushed 
her  cheek  had  faded.  The  silence  was  becoming  em- 
barrassing when  Miss  Schuyler  broke  it. 

"  Mr.  Grant  is  recovering?  "  she  asked. 

1  "f^u"''"  ^*'*'  ^^^^'"^-  "  H^  was  coming  round  when 
I  left  him.  The  blow  might  ha\e  been  a  dangerous  one ; 
l>ut  I  had  a  su.spicion  he  had  more  than  that  to  contend 
with." 

"^  Yes?  "  said  Hetty,  a  little  breathlessly. 

"  Of  course,  his  affairs  were  not  my  business,"  Cheyne 
went  on,  "  but  it  seemed  to  me  the  man  had  been  li\ing 
under  a  heavy  strain :  and  though  we  were  strangers,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  a  sympathy  that  almost  amounted 
to  a  hking  for  him.  He  must  have  found  it  trying  when 
the  men  he  had  done  his  best  for  came  round  to  burn 
his  place;  but  I  understand  he  went  out  to  speak  to 
them  with  empty  hands  when  they  struck  him  down." 
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"What    made    them    attack    him?"    asked    Miss 

Schuyler. 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure,  but  I  have  an  idea  they  were 
displeased  because  he  did  not  countenance  their  attempt 
to  wreck  the  cattle-train.  Then.  I  believe  he  held  some 
dollars  in  trust  for  them,  and,  as  they  presumably  wanted 
them  for  some  fresh  outrage,  would  not  give  them  up. 
Mr.  Grant  is  evidently  a  man  with  a  sense  of  responsi- 

'  Hetty  looked  up  suddenly.     "  Yes."  she  said.    "  He 
would  have  let  them  tear  him  to  pieces  before  he  gase 

them  one."  .    ,  j  r.., 

Cheyne  noticed  the  faint  ring  in  her  voice,  and  fan- 
cied it  would  have  been  plainer  had  she  not  laid  a 
restraint  upon  herself.  A  vague  suspicion  he  had 
brushed  away  once  more  crept  into  his  mind. 

"  Well "  he  said,  slowly,  watching  Hetty  the  while 
"  I  fancy  the  efforts  he  made  to  save  your  friends  stock 
will  cost  him  a  good  deal.  The  point  is  that  a  man  of 
his  abilities  must  have  recognized  It  at  the  time 

Hetty  met  his  glance,  and  Cheyne  saw  the  little  glow 
in  her  eyes.  "  Do  you  think  that  would  have  counted 
for  anything  with  such  a  man?  "  . 

Cheyne  made  a  little  gesture  of  negation  tha  in  a 
curious  fashion  became  him.  "  No.  That  is,  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  have  let  it  influence  him. 

"  That,"  said  Miss  Schuyler,  "  is  a  very  comprehen- 
sive admission."  . 

Cheyne  smiled.  "  I  don't  know  that  I  could  desire  a 
higher  tribute  paid  to  me.  Might  one  compliment  you 
both  on  your  evident  desire  to  be  fair  to  your  enemies? 

He  saw  the  faint  flush  in  Hetty's  face,  and  was  wait- 
ing with  a  curious  expectancy  for  her  answer,  when 
Torrance   came   in.     He   appeared  grimly  pleased  at 
something  as  he  signed  to  Cheyne. 
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"His  friends  hav;  burned  llie  rascal  out,"  he  said. 
"  Well,  I  don't  knuw  that  we  could  have  hoped  for  any- 
thing better ;  but  I  want  to  hear  what  you  can  tell  me 
about  it.  You  will  have  to  spare  me  Captain  Cheyne 
for  a  little,  Hetty." 

Cheyne  rose  and  went  away  with  him,  while,  when 
the  door  closed  behind  them,  Hetty — who  had  seen  the 
vindictive  satisfaction  in  her  father's  face — turned  to 
her  companion  with  a  flash  of  imperious  anger  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Flo,"  she  said,  "  how  can  he  ?     It's  w  icked  of  him." 

Miss  Schuyler  checked  her  with  a  gesture.  "Any 
way,  he  is  your  father." 

Hetty  flushed,  but  the  colour  faded  and  left  her  face 
white  again.  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  Clavering  isn't,  and 
it  is  he  who  has  made  him  so  bitter  against  Larry.  Flo, 
it's  horrible.  They  would  have  been  glad  if  the  boys 
had  killed  him,  and  when  he's  ill  and  wounded  they 
will  not  let  me  go  to  him." 

Her  voice  broke  and  trembled,  and  Flora  Schuyler 
laid  a  hand  restrainingly  upon  her  arm.  "  Of  course. 
But  why  should  you,  Hetty  ?  " 

Hetty,  who  shook  off  her  grasp,  rose  and  stood  quiver- 
ing a  little,  but  very  straight,  looking  down  on  her  with 
pride,  and  a  curious  hardness  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  don't  know  ?  "  she  said.  "  Then  Fll  tell  you. 
Because  there  is  nobody  like  Larry,  and  never  will  be. 
Because  I  love  him  better  than  I  ever  fancied  I  could 
love  anybody,  and — though  it's  'most  wonderful— he  has 
loved  me  and  waited  ever  so  patiently.  Now  they  are 
all  against  him,  Fm  going  to  him.  Flo,  they  have  'most 
made  me  hate  tiicm,  the  people  I  belong  to,  and  I  think 
if  I  was  a  man  I  could  kill  Clavering." 

Flora  Schuyler  sat  very  still  a  moment,  but  it  was 
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fortunate  she  retained  her  composure  whatever  she  may 
have  felt,  for  Hetty  was  in  a  mood  for  any  rashness. 
Stretching  out  her  hand,  she  drew  the  girl  down  beside 
her  with  a  forceful  gentleness. 

"  Hetty,"  she  said,  "  I  think  I  know  how  such  a  man  as 
Larry  is  would  feel,  and  you  want  him  to  be  proud  of 
you.  Well,  there  are  things  that  neither  he  nor  you 
could  do,  and  you  must  listen  to  me  quietly." 

She  reasoned  with  the  girl  for  a  while  until  Hetty 
shook  the  passion  from  her. 

"  Of  course  you  are  right,  Flo,"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
was  even.  "  If  he  could  bear  all  that,  I  can  be  patient 
too.  Larry  has  had  ever  so  many  hard  things  to  do,  but 
it  is  only  because  it  would  not  be  fair  to  him  I'm  not 
going  to  him  now.  Flo,  you  will  not  leave  me  until  the 
trouble's  through  ?  " 

Miss  Schuyler  turned  and  kissed  her,  and  then,  rismg 
quietly,  went  out  of  the  room.  She  had  shown  Hetty 
her  duty  to  Larry,  which  she  felt  would  be  more  con- 
vincing just  then  than  an  exposition  of  what  she  owed 
her  father,  and  had  reasons  for  desiring  solitude  to  grap- 
ple with  affairs  of  her  own.  What  she  had  done  had 
cost  her  an  effort,  but  Flora  Schuyler  was  fond  of 
Hetty  and  recognized  the  obligation  of  the  bond  she 
was  contracting  when  she  made  a  friend. 

Some  minutes  had  passed  when  Hetty  rose  and  took 
down  her  writing-case  from  a  shelf.  She  could  at  least 
communicate  with  Larry,  for  the  maid,  who  had  more 
than  one  admirer  among  the  cow-boys,  had  found  a 
means  by  which  letters  could  be  conveyed;  but  the  girl 
could  not  command  her  thoughts,  and  written  sympathy 
seemed  so  poor  and  cold  a  thing.  Two  letters  were 
written  and  flung  into  the  stove,  for  Flora  Schuyler  s 
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counsel  was  bearing  fruit ;  and  she  had  commenced  two 
more  when  there  was  a  tapping  at  the  door.  Hetty 
looked  up  with  a  little  flash  in  her  eyes,  and  swept  tlie 
papers  into  the  writing-case  as  Clavering  came  in. 
Then  she  rose,  and  stood  looking  at  him  very  coldly. 

It  was  an  especially  unfortunate  moment  for  the  man 
to  approach  her  in,  and,  though  he  did  not  know  why  it 
should  be  so,  he  recognized  it;  but  there  were  reasons 
that  made  any  further  procrastination  distinctly  unad- 
>isable. 

"  There  is  something  I  have  been  wanting  to  tell  you 
for  a  long  time,  Hetty,"  he  said. 

"  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  wait  a  little  longer," 
the  girl  said  chillingly.  "  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  listen 
to  anything  to-night." 

"  The  trouble,"  said  Clavering.  who  spoke  the  truth, 
"  is  that  I  can't.  It  has  hurt  me  to  keep  silent  as  long 
as  I  have  done  already." 

He  saw  the  hardening  of  Hetty's  lips,  and  knew  that 
he  had  blundered ;  but  he  was  committed  now,  and  could 
only  obey  when  she  said,  with  a  gesture  of  weariness 
"Then  go  on." 

The  abrupt  command  would  probably  have  discon- 
certed most  men  and  effectually  spoiled  the  appeal  they 
meant  to  make,  and  Clavering's  face  flushed  as  he  rec- 
ognized its  ludicrous  aspect.  Still,  he  could  not  withdraw- 
then,  and  he  made  the  best  of  a  difficult  position  with  a 
certain  gracefulness  which  might,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, have  secured  him  a  modicum  of  considera- 
tion. As  it  was,  however.  Hetty's  anger  left  her  almost 
white,  and  there  was  a  light  he  did  not  care  to  see  in  her 
eyes  when  she  turned  towards  him. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  this,"  she  said.  "  Since 
nothing  else  would  convince  you,  it  will  enable  me  to 
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talk  plainly;  I  don't  consider  it  an  honour— not  in  the 
least.  Can't  you  see  that  it  is  wholly  and  altogether 
out  of  the  question  that  I  should  ever  think  in  that  way 

of  you?  "  . 

Clavering  gasped,  and  the  darker  colour  that  was  in 
his  cheek  showed  in  his  forehead  too.  Hetty  reminded 
him  very  much  of  her  father,  then— and  he  had  wit- 
nessed one  or  two  displays  of  the  cattle-baron's  temper. 
"  I  admit  that  1  have  a  good  many  shortcomings,  but, 
since  you  ask,  I  must  confess  that  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand why  my  respectful  offer  should  rouse  your  indig- 
nation." 

"  No?"  said  Hetty  coldly,  with  the  vindictive  sparkle 
still  in  her  eves.     "  Then  aren't  you  very  foolish?  "       _ 

Clavering' smiled,  though  it  was  not  easy.     "Well, 
he  said,  "  I  was  evidently  too  audacious ;  but  you  have 
not  told  me  yet  why  the  proposal  ventured  to  make 
should  appear  ((uite  preposterous." 

"  I  think,"  said  Hetty,  "  it  would  be  considerably  nicer 
for  you  if' I  didn't.  I  can.  however,  tell  you  this— I 
would  never,  under  any  circumstances,  marry  you." 

Clavering  bent  his  head,  and  took  himself  away  with 
the  best  grace  he  could,  while  Hetty,  who,  perhaps 
because  she  had  been  under  a  heavy  strain,  became 
suddenly  sensible  of  a  most  illogical  desire  to  laugh, 
afterwards  admitted  that  he  really  accomplished  it  be- 
comingly. But  the  laughter  that  would  have  been  a 
relief  to  her  did  not  come,  and  after  toying  man  n- 
poseless  fashion  with  her  writing-case,  she  rose  ail 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  unfortunately  leaving  it  open. 
A  few  minutes  later  Clavering  met  the  maid  m  t be 
corridor  that  led  to  Torrance's  room,  and  the  girl,  who 
saw  his  face,  and  may  have  guessed  what  had  brouglit 
the  anger  into  his  eyes,  stopped  a  moment.  It  is  also 
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probable  that,  being  a  young  woman  vith  (juick  percep- 
tions, she  had  guessed  witii  some  correctness  liou  far 
iiis  regard  for  Hetty  went. 

"  You  don't  seem  pleased  to-night,"  she  said. 

"  No?  "  said  Clavering,  with  a  little  laugh  which  rang 
hollow.  '■  Well,  I  should  be.  It  is  quite  a  while  since 
I  had  a  talk  with  you." 

"  Pshaw !  "  said  the  girl,  who  failed  to  blush,  though 
she  wished  to,  watching  him  ccnertly.  "  Now,  I  wonder 
if  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you  will  make  you  more  angry 
still.  Suppose  you  heard  Miss  Torrance  had  been  send- 
ing letters  to  Larry  Grant  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  should  believe  it,"  said  Claver- 
ing, as  unconcernedly  as  he  could. 

"  Well,  she  has,"  the  girl  said.  "  What  is  more,  she 
has  been  going  out  to  meet  him  in  the  Cedar  Pluff." 

Clavering's  face  betrayed  him,  and  for  a  moment  the 
girl,  who  saw  his  lips  set,  was  almost  afraid.  He  con- 
trived, however,  to  make  a  light  answer,  and  was  about 
to  ask  a  question  when  a  door  creaked.  The  next  mo- 
ment Torrance  came  out  into  the  corridor,  and  Claver- 
ing's opportunity  vanished  with  the  maid.  Torrance, 
wlio  had  evidently  not  seen  her,  kept  him  talking  for 
a  while. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  girl  contrived  an  excuse  for 
entering  the  room  where  she  was  quite  aware  Hetty 
and  Clavering  had  met.  She  did  not  find  her  mistress, 
but,  as  it  happened,  noticed  the  writing-case,  and,  hav- 
ing a  stake  in  affairs,  opened  it.  Inside  she  found  two 
.sheets  of  paper,  and  after  considering  the  probabilities 
of  detection  appropriated  one  of  them  on  which  was 
written,  '*  Larry  dear." 

She  had.  however,  no  intention  of  showing  it  to  Clav- 
ering just  then,  but,  deciding  that  such  a  paper  might 
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be  worth  a  gooil  many  ilollars  to  the  person  who  knew 
how  to  make  use  of  it,  she  slippeil  it  into  her  pocket, 
and  went  out  into  the  liall,  where  she  saw  him  talking 
to  Torrance.  As  she  watched  they  shook  hands,  and 
Clavering  swung  liimself  on  to  the  back  of  a  horse  some- 
body led  up  to  the  door.  It  was  two  or  three  weeks 
before  i,e  came  back  again,  and  was  led  straight  to  the 
room  where  Torrance  and  some  of  his  neighbours  were 
sitting.  Clavering  took  his  place  among  the  rest,  and 
watched  the  faces  that  showed  amidst  the  blue  cigar- 
smoke.  Some  were  intent  and  eager,  a  few  very  grnn, 
but  the  stamp  of  care  was  on  all  of  them  save  that  of 
Torrance,  who  sat  immobile  and  expressionless  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Allonby  was  speaking  somewhat 
dejectedly.  „ 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  only  gone  round,  he 
said.  "  It  has  cost  us  more  dollars  than  any  of  us  care 
to  reckon,  and  I  for  one  am  tolerably  near  the  end  of 
my  tether." 

"  So  are  the  homestead-boys.  We  can  last  them  out, 
and  we  have  got  to,"  said  somebody. 

Allonby  raised  his  hand  with  a  little  hopeless  gesture. 
"  I'm  not  quite  sure :  but  what  I  want  to  show  you  is 
that  we  have  come  back  to  the  place  we  started  from. 
When  we  f^rst  met  here  we  decitled  that  it  was  advisable 
to  put  down  Larry  Grant,  and  though  we  have  not  ac- 
complished it  yet,  it  seems  to  me  more  necessary  than 
ever  just  now." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  one  of  the  younger 
men.  "  Larry's  boys  have  broken  loose  from  him,  and 
he  can't  worry  anybody  much  alone." 

Torrance  glanced  at  Allonby  with  a  sardonic  twinkle 
in  his  eves.    "  That  sounds  very  like  sense,"  he  said. 
"  We'll,"  said  Allonby  drily,  "  it  isn't,  and  I  think  you 
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know  it  at  least  as  well  as  I  do.  It  is  because  the  boys 
have  broken  out  we  want  to  get  our  thumb  on  Larry." 

There  was  a  little  murmur  of  bewilderment,  for  men 
were  present  that  niglit  wlio  had  not  attended  many 
meetings  of  the  district  committee. 

"  You  will  have  to  make  it  plainer,"  somebody  said. 

Allonby  glanced  at  Torrance,  who  nodded,  and  then 
went  on.  "  Now,  I  know  that  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  does  not  sound  nice,  and  a  year  ago  I  would  have 
had  unpleasant  thoughts  of  the  man  who  suggested  any 
course  of  that  kind  to  me ;  but  we  have  got  to  go  under 
or  pull  down  the  enemy.  The  legislature  are  beginning 
to  look  at  things  with  the  homesteaders'  eyes,  and  what 
we  want  is  popular  sympathy.  We  lost  a  good  chance 
of  getting  it  over  the  stock-train.  Larry  was  too  clever 
for  us  again,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  point  which 
should  be  quite  plain.  The  homeste-id-boys  have  lost 
their  heads  and  will  cut  their  own  throats  if  they  are 
let  alone.  They  are  ripe  for  ranch-burning  and  firing 
on  the  cavalry,  and  once  they  start  the  State  will  have 
to  step  in  and  whip  them  out  for  us." 

"  But  where  does  Larry  come  in  ? "  asked  somebody. 

"  That,"  said  Clavering,  "  is  quite  easy.  So  long  as 
Larry  is  loose  he  will  have  a  following,  and  somehow 
he  will  hear  of  and  stop  their  wildest  moves.  As  most 
of  you  know,  I  don't  like  him ;  but  Larry  is  not  a  fool." 

"  To  be  quite  plain,  we  are  to  cut  out  the  restraining 
influence,  and  give  the  rabble  a  free  hand  to  let  loose 
anarchy,"  said  one  man.  "Then,  you  can  strike  me 
off  the  roll.  That  is  a  kind  of  meanness  that  wouldn't 
suit  me ! " 

There  were  murmurs  of  approval  from  one  or  two  of 
the  company,  but  Torrance  checked  them.  "  Gentle- 
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men,"  he  said,  "  we  must  win  or  be  beaten  and  get  no 
mercy.  You  can't  draw  back,  and  the  first  step  is  to 
put  Larry  down.  If  tlie  State  iiad  backed  us  we  would 
have  made  an  end  of  the  trouble,  and  it  is  most  sciuare 
and  fitting  they  should  have  the  whipping  of  the  rabble 
forced  upon  them  now.  Are  we  cavalry  troopers  or  a 
Sheriff's  posse,  to  do  their  work  for  them,  and  be  kicked 
by  way  of  thanks?  They  would  not  nip  the  trouble 
when  they  could,  and  we'll  sit  tight  and  watch  them  try 
to  crush  it  when  it's  'most  too  big  for  them." 

Again  there  was  a  murmur,  of  grim  approval  this 
time;  but  one  of  the  objectors  rose   with  an  ironical 

smile. 

"  You  have  made  a  very  poor  show  at  catchmg  Larry 
so  far,"  he  said.  "  Are  you  quite  sure  the  thing  is  within 
your  ability?  "  •    ,■  • 

"  I  guess  it  is,"  said  Torrance  sharply.  "  He  is  li\  mg 
at  his  homestead,  and  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  a  hun- 
dred men  with  rifles  coming  to  take  him  >om  us  now.' 

"  He  has  a  few  neighbours  who  beli'  in  him,"  one 
of  the  men  said.  "  They  are  not  rabble  '.ut  level-headed 
Americans,  with  the  hardest  kind  of  grit  in  them.  It 
wouldn't  suit  us  to  be  whipped  again." 

Clavering  stood  up,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Torrance. 
"  I  agree  with  our  leader— it  can  be  done.  In  fact,  I 
quite  believe  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  Larry  alone,"  he 
said.     "Can  I  have  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  Torrance? 

Tor.  nee  nodded,  and,  leaving  Allonby  speakmg,  led 
Clavering  into  an  adjoining  room.  "  Sit  down,  and  get 
through  as  quick  as  you  can,"  he  said. 

For  five  minutes  Clavering  spoke  rapidly,  in  a  slight  y 

strained  voice,  and  a  dark  flush  spread  across  the  old 

man's  face  and  grew  deeper  on  his  forehead,  from  which 

the  veins  swelled.     It  had  faded  before  he  finished,  ana 
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there  were  paler  patches  in  the  cattle-baron's  checks 
when  ho  struck  the  tabic  with  his  fist. 

"  Clavcrinff,"  he  said  huarsdy,  "  if  you  are  deceiving 
me  you  arc  not  Roing  to  lind  a  hole  in  this  country  tliat 
would  hide  you." 

Clavering  contrived  to  meet  his  gaze,  though  it  was 
ditTicult.  "  I  was  very  unwilling  to  mention  it,"  he  said. 
"  Still,  if  you  w  ill  call  .Miss  Torrance's  maid,  and  the 
man  who  gro":v.s  her  horses,  you  can  convince  yourself. 
It  would  be  better  if  I  was  not  present  when  you  talk 
to  them." 

Torrance  said  nothing,  but  pointed  to  the  door,  and 
when  the  maid  and  man  lie  sent  for  had  gone,  sat  for 
five  long  minutes  rigidly  still  with  a  set  white  face  and 
his  hands  clenched  on  the  table. 

"  My  daughter — playing  the  traitress — and  worse ! 
It  is  too  hard  to  bear,"  he  said. 

Then  he  stood  up,  shaking  the  passi(5n  fiom  him,  when 
Clavering  came  in,  and,  holding  himself  very  stiff  and 
squiire,  turned  to  him, 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  have  told  me — now — and  do 
not  want  to  hear,"  he  said.  "  Still,  by  the  Lord  who 
made  us  both,  if  you  try  to  njake  use  of  this  knowledge 
for  any  purpose,  or  let  a  whisper  get  about,  I'll  crush 
you  utterly." 

"  Have  I  deserved  these  threats,  sir  ?  " 

Torrance  looked  at  him  steadily.  "  Did  you  expect 
thanks?  The  man  who  grooms  her  horses  would  tell 
me  nothing — he  lied  like  a  gentleman.  But  they  are 
not  threats.  You  found  buying  up  mortgages — with  our 
dollars — an  easy  game." 

"  But — "  said  Clavering. 

Torrance  stopped  him  with  a  little  scornful  gesture. 
"  I  knew  when  I  took  this  thing  up  I  would  have  to  let 
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my  scruples  go,  and  now — wliilc  I  wonder  wlictlier  my 
liaiiils  will  over  feel  clean  again— I'm  K"'ntf  tlirougli. 
Voii  arc  usefid  to  the  committee,  and  I'll  have  to  tole- 
rate you." 

(.'lavcriiig  turned  away,  with  pulses  throbbing  furi- 
ously and  rage  in  his  heart,  though  he  had  known  what 
the  cost  would  be  when  he  staked  everything  he  hoped 
for  on  Larry's  destruction ;  while  his  neighbours  noticed 
a  change  in  Torrance  when  he  once  more  sat  down  at 
the  heail  of  the  table.  He  seemed  several  years  older, 
and  his  face  was  very  grim. 

"  I  believe  I  can  promise  you  that  Larry  will  make  us 
no  more  trouble."  he  said.  "  Mr.  Clavering  has  a  work- 
able scheme,  and  it  will  only  need  the  Sheriff  and  a 
few  men  whom  I  will  choose  when  I  am  ready." 

Nobody  seemed  to  consider  it  advisable  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  the  men  dispersed;  but  as  they  went  down 
the  stairway,  .Mlonby  turned  to  Torrance, 

"  This  thing  is  getting  too  big  for  you  and  me,"  he 
said.  "  Vou  have  not  comi>lained,  but  to-night  one  could 
fancy  that  it's  bre.iking  you.  Now.  I'm  not  made  like 
you,  and  when  I  think  of  what  it  has  cost  me  I  have 
got  to  talk." 

Torrance  turned,  and  Allonby  shivered  as  he  met  his 
eyes. 

"  It  has  cost  me  what  every  dollar  I  ever  made  could 
not  buy  me  back,"  he  saiil,  and  the  damp  showed  on  his 
forehead  as  he  checked  a  groan. 
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A  SOFT  wind  swept  the  prairie,  which  was  now  bare 
of  snow.  Larry  rode  down  the  trail  that  led  thnmf,'h 
the  Cedar  Uluff.  He  was  freely  sprinkled  with  mire, 
for  spring  had  come  suddenly,  and  the  frost-Weathed 
sod  was  soft  with  the  thaw;  and  when  he  pulled  up 
on  the  wooden  bridge  to  wait  until  Brcckenridire,  who 
appeared  among  the  trees,  should  join  him,  the  river 
swirled  and  frothed  beneath.  It  had  lately  burst  its  icy 
chains,  and  came  njaring  down,  seamed  by  lines  of  foam 
and  strewn  with  great  fragments  of  half-nielted  snow- 
cake  that  burst  against  the  quivering  piles. 

"Running  strong!"  said  lireckenridge.  "Still,  the 
water  has  not  risen  much  yet,  and  as  I  crosse<l  the  big 
rise  I  saw  two  of  Torrance's  cow-boys  apparently  screw- 
ing up  their  courage  to  try  the  ford." 

"  It  might  be  done,"  said  Larry.  "  We  have  one 
horse  at  Fremont  that  would  take  me  across.  The  snow 
on  the  ranges  is  not  melting  yet,  and  the  ice  will  he 
t(jlerably  firm  on  the  deep  reaches ;  but  it's  scarcely  likely 
that  we  will  want  to  swim  the  Cedar  now." 

"  No,"  said  Breckenridge,  with  a  laugh,  "  the  bridge 
is  good  enough  for  me.  By  the  way,  I  have  a  note 
for  you." 

"  .\  note !  "  said  Larry,  with  a  slight  hardening  of  his 
face,  for  of  late  each  communication  that  reached  him 
liaU  brought  him  fresh  anxieties. 
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"  Well,"  said  Breckenridge  drily,  "  I  scarcely  think 
this  one  should  worry  you.  I'rom  the  fashion  in  which 
it  reached  me  I  have  a  notion  it's  from  a  lady." 

There  was  a  little  gleam  in  Larry's  eyes  when  he  took 
the  note,  and  Breckenridge  noticed  that  he  was  very 
silent  as  they  rode  on.  When  they  reached  Fremont 
he  remained  a  while  in  the  stable,  and  when  at  last  he 
entered  the  house  Breckenridge  glanced  at  him  ques- 
tioningly. 

"  You  have  something  on  your  mind,"  he  said. 
"  What  have  you  been  doing,  Larry  ?  " 

Grant  smiled  curiously.  "  Giving  the  big  bay  a  rub 
down.    I'm  riding  to  Cedar  Range  to-night." 

"  Have  you  lost  your  head  ?  "  Breckenridge  stared 
at  him.  "  Muller  saw  the  Sheriff  riding  in  ihis  morn- 
ing, and  it's  more  than  likely  he  is  at  the  Range.  You 
are  wanted  rather  more  badly  than  ever  just  now, 
Larry." 

Grant's  face  was  quietly  resolute  as  he  took  out  the 
note  and  passed  it  to  his  companion.  "  I  have  tried  to 
do  my  duty  by  the  boys;  but  I  am  going  to  Cedar  to- 
night." 

Breckenridge  opened  the  note,  which  had  been  writ- 
ten the  previous  day,  and  read,  "  In  haste.  Come  to 
the  blufif  beneath  the  Range — alone — nine  to-morrow 
night." 

Then,  he  stared  at  the  paper  in  silence  until  Grant, 
who  watched  him  almost  jealously,  took  it  from  him. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  though  his  face  was  thoughtful,  "  of 
course,  you  must  go.  You  are  quite  sure  of  the 
writing?" 

Grant  smiled,  as  it  were,  compassionately.  "  I  would 
recognize  it  anywhere !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Breckenridge  significantly,  "  that  is  per- 
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haps  not  very  astonishing,  though  I  fancy  some  folks 
would  find  it  difficult.  The  '  In  haste  '  no  doubt  ex- 
plains the  thing,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  last  of  it  does 
not  quite  match  the  heading." 

"  It  is  smeared — thrust  into  the  envelope  wet,"  Larry 
said. 

Breckenridge  rose,  and  walked,  with  no  apparent  pur- 
pose, across  the  room.  "  Larry,"  he  said,  "  Tom  and 
I  will  come  with  you.  Xo — you  wait  a  minute.  Of 
course,  I  know  there  are  occasions  on  which  one's 
friends'  company  is  superfluous — distinctly  so;  but  we 
could  pull  up  and  wait  behind  the  bluff — quite  a  long 
way  o:'..  you  know." 

"  I  was  told  to  come  alone."  Larry  turned  upon  him 
sharply. 

Breckenridge  made  a  gesture  of  resignation.  "  Then 
I'm  not  going  to  stay  here  most  of  the  night  by  myself. 
It's  doleful.    I'll  ride  over  to  MuUer's  now." 

"  Will  it  be  any  livelier  there?  " 

Breckenridge  wondered  wliether  Larry  had  noticed 
anything  unusual  in  his  voice,  and  managed  to  laugh. 
"  A  little,"  he  said.  "  The  friiulein  is  pretty  enough  in 
the  lamplight  to  warrant  one  listening  to  a  good  deal 
about  Menotti  and  the  franc  tircurs.  She  makes  really 
excellent  coffee,  too,"  and  he  slipped  out  before  Grant 
could  ask  any  more  questions. 

Darkness  was  just  closing  down  when  the  latter  rode 
away.  There  was  very  little  of  the  prairie  broncho  in 
the  big  horse  beneath  him,  whose  sire  had  brought  the 
best  blood  that  couid  be  imported  into  that  country,  and 
he  had  examined  ever-  buckle  of  girth  and  headstall  as 
he  fastened  them.  He  also  rode,  for  lightness,  in  a 
thin  deerskin  jacket  which  fitted  him  closely,  with  a 
rifle  across  liis  saddle,  gazing  with  keen  eyes  across  the 
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shadowy  waste  when  now  and  then  a  half-moon  came 
out.  Once  he  also  drew  bridle  and  sat  still  a  minute 
listening,  for  he  fancied  he  heard  the  distant  beat  of 
hoofs,  and  then  went  on  with  a  little  laugh  at  his  credu- 
lity. The  Cedar  was  roaring  in  its  hollow  and  the 
birches  moaning  in  a  bluff,  but  as  the  damp  wind  that 
brought  the  blood  to  his  cheeks  sank,  there  was  stillness 
save  for  the  sound  of  the  river,  and  Grant  decided  that 
his  ears  had  deceived  him. 

It  behooved  him  to  be  cautious,  for  he  knew  the  bit- 
terness of  the  cattle-men  against  him,  and  the  Sheriff's 
writ  still  held  good ;  but  Hetty  had  sent  for  him,  and  if 
his  enemies  had  lain  in  wait  in  every  bluff  and  hollow 
he  would  have  gone. 

While  he  rode,  troubled  b^  vague  apprehensions, 
which  now  and  then  gave  place  to  exultation  that  set 
his  heart  throbbing,  Hetty  sat  with  Miss  Schuyler  in  her 
room  at  Cedar  Range.  An  occasional  murmur  of  voices 
reached  them  faintly  from  the  big  hall  below  where 
Torrance  and  some  of  his  neighbours  sat  with  the  Sheriff 
over  their  cigars  and  wine,  and  the  girls  knew  that  a 
few  of  the  most  daring  horsemen  among  the  cow-boys 
had  their  horses  saddled  ready.  Hetty  lay  in  a  low 
chair  with  a  book  she  was  not  reading  on  her  knee,  and 
Miss  Schuyler,  glancing  at  her  now  and  then  over  the 
embroidery  she  paid  almost  as  little  attention  to,  noticed 
the  weariness  in  her  face  and  the  anxiety  in  her  eyes. 
She  laid  down  her  needle  when  Torrance's  voice  came 
up  from  below. 

"What  can  they  be  plotting,  Hetty?"  she  said. 
"  Horses  ready,  that  most  unpleasant  Sheriff  smiling 
cunningly  as  he  did  when  I  passed  him  talking  to  Clav- 
ering,  and  the  sense  of  expectancy.  It's  there.  One 
could  hear  it  in  their  voices,  even  if  one  h?c'  not  seen 
their  face:,  and  when  I  met  your  father  at  the  head  of 
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the  stairs  he  almost  friglitened  me.  Of  course,  lie  was 
not  theatrical— lie  never  is — but  I  know  that  set  of  his 
lips  and  look  in  his  eyes,  and  have  more  than  a  fancy 
it  means  trouble  for  somebody.  I  suppose  he  has  not 
told  you  anything— in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  kept  curi- 
ously aloof  from  both  of  us  lately." 

Hetty  turned  towards  her  with  a  little  spot  of  colour 
in  her  cheek  and  apprehension  in  her  eyes. 

"  So  you  have  noticed  it,  too !  "  she  said  very  slowly. 
"Of  course,  he  has  been  busy  and  often  away,  while 
I  know  how  anxious  he  must  be ;  but  when  he  is  at  home 
he  scarcely  speaks  to  me— and  then,  there  is  something 
in  his  voice  that  hurts  me.  I'm  'most  afraid  he  has  found 
out  that  I  have  been  talking  to  Larry." 

Miss  Schuyler  smiled.  "Well,"  she  said,  "that- 
alone — would  not  be  such  a  very  serious  offence." 

The  crimson  showed  plainer  in  Hetty's  cheek  and 
there  was  a  faint  ring  in  her  voice.  "  Flo,"  she  said, 
"  don't  make  me  angry— I  can't  bear  it  to-night.  Some- 
thing is  going  to  happen— I  can  feel  it  is— and  you  don't 
know  my  father  even  yet.  He  is  so  horribly  quiet,  and 
I'm  afraid  of  as  well  as  sorry  for  him.  It  is  a  long 
while  ago,  but  he  looked  just  as  he  does  now — only  not 
quite  so  grim — during  my  mother's  last  illness.  Oh,  I 
know  there  is  something  worrying  him,  and  he  will  not 
tell  me — though  he  was  always  kind  before,  even  when 
lie  was  angry.  Flo,  this  horrible  trouble  can't  go  on. 
for  ever  I  " 

Hetty  had  commenced  bravely,  but  she  faltered  as  she 
proceeded,  and  Miss  Schuyler,  who  saw  her  distress, 
had  risen  and  was  standing  with  one  hand  on  her  sluml- 
der  when  the  maid  came  in.  She  cast  a  hasty  glance 
at  her  mistress,  and  appeared.  Flora  Schuyler  fancied, 
embarrassed,  and  desirous  of  concealing  it. 
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"  Mr.  Torrance  will  excuse  you  coming  clown  again," 
she  said.  "  He  may  have  some  of  the  Sheriff's  men  and 
one  or  two  of  the  cow-boys  in,  and  would  sooner  you 
kept  your  room.  Are  you  likely  to  want  me  in  the  next 
half-hour?  " 

"  No,"  said  Hetty.  "  No  doubt  you  are  anxious  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on." 

The  maid  went  out,  and  Miss  Schuyler  fixed  anxious 
eyes  on  her  companion  "  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
girl,  Hetty  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.    Did  you  notice  anything?  " 

"  Yes.  I  think  she  had  something  on  her  mind.  Any 
way,  she  was  unexplainably  anxious  to  get  away  from 
you." 

Hetty  smiled  somewhat  bitterly.  "  Then  she  is  only 
like  the  rest.  Everybody  at  Cedar  is  anxious  about 
something  now." 

Flora  Schuyler  rose,  and,  flinging  the  curtains  behind 
her,  looked  out  at  the  night.  The  moon  was  just  show- 
ing through  a  rift  in  the  driving  cloud,  and  she  could 
see  the  bluff  roll  blackly  down  to  the  white  frothing 
of  the  river.  She  also  saw  a  shadowy  object  slipping 
through  the  gloom  of  the  trees,  and  fancied  it  was  a 
woman;  but  when  another  figure  appeared  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  moonlight  the  first  one  came  flitting  back 
again. 

"  I  believe  the  girl  has  gone  out  to  meet  somebody 
in  the  bluff,"  she  said. 

Hetty  made  a  little  impatient  gesture.  "  It  doesn't 
concern  us,  any  way." 

Miss  Schuyler  sat  down  again  and  made  no  answer. 

though  she  h.".d  misgivings,   and  five   or  ten  minute-^ 

passed  silently,  until  there  was  a  tapping  at  the  door. 

and  the  maid  came  in,  very  white  in  the  face.     She 
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Clutched  at  the  nearest  chair-back,  ind  stood  still,  ap- 
parently incapable  of  speech,  until,  with  a  visible  eflfort, 
she  said :  "  Somebody  must  go  and  send  him  away.  He 
is  waiting  in  the  bluff." 

Hetty  rose  with  a  little  scream,  but  Flora  Schuyler 
was  before  her,  and  laid  l-.e.-  hand  upon  the  maid's  arm. 

"  Now,  try  to  be  sensible,"  she  said  sterr'  "  Who 
is  in  the  bluff?" 

The  girl  shivered.  "It  is  not  my  fault— I  didn't 
know  what  they  wanted  until  the  Sheriff  came.  I  tried 
to  tell  him,  but  Joe  saw  me.  Go  right  now,  and  send 
him  away." 

Hetty  was  very  white  and  trembling,  but  Flora  Schuy- 
ler nipped  the  maid's  arm. 

"  Keep  quiet,  and  answer  just  what  we  ask  you !  "  she 
said.     "Who  is  in  the  bluff?" 

"  Mr.  Grant,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  g.nsp.  "  But  don't 
ask  me  anything.  Send  him  away.  They'll  kill  him. 
Oh,  you  are  hurting  me !  " 

Flora  Schuyler  shook  her.  "  How  did  he  come 
there  ?  " 

"  I  took  Miss  Torrance's  letter,  and  wrote  the  rest 
of  it.  I  didn't  know  they  meant  to  do  him  any  harm, 
but  they  made  me  write.  I  had  to — he  said  he  would 
marry  me." 

The  maid  writhed  in  an  agony  of  fear,  but  she  stood 
still  shivering  when  Hetty  turned  towards  her  with  a 
blanched  face  that  emphasized  the  ominous  glow  in  her 
dark  eyes. 

"  You  wicked  woman !  "  she  said.  "  How  dare  you 
tell  me  that?" 

"  I  mean  Mr.  Clavering.    Oh !  " 

The  maid  stopped  abruptly,  for  Flora  Schuyler  drove 
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her  towards  the  door.     "  Go  and  undo  your  work,"  she 
said.    "  Slip  down  at  the  back  of  the  bluff." 

"  I  daren't— I  tried."  and  the  girl  quivered  in  Miss 
Schuyler's  grasp.  "  If  I  could  have  warned  him  I  would 
not  have  told  you ;  but  Joe  saw  me,  and  I  was  afraid. 
I  told  him  to  come  at  nine." 

It  was  evident  that  she  was  capable  of  doing  very 
little  just  then,  and  Flora  Schuyler  drew  her  out  into 
the  corridor. 

"  Go  straight  to  your  room  and  stay  there,"  she  said, 
and  closing  the  door,  glanced  at  Hetty.  "  It  is  quite 
simple.  This  woman  has  taken  your  note-paper  and 
written  Larry.  He  is  in  the  bluff  now,  and  I  think  she 
is  right.  Your  friends  mean  to  make  him  prisoner  or 
shoot  him." 

"  Stop,  and  go  away,"  said  Hetty  hoarsely.  "  I  am 
going  to  him." 

Flora  Schuyler  placed  her  back  to  the  door,  and  raised 
her  hand.  "  No,"  she  said,  very  quietly.  "  It  would  be 
better  if  I  went  in  place  of  you.  Sit  down,  and  don't 
lose  your  head,  Hetty !  " 

Hetty  seized  her  arm.  "  You  can't— how  could  I  let 
you?  Larry  belongs  to  me.  Let  me  go.  Every  minute 
is  worth  ever  so  much." 

"  There  are  twenty  of  them  yet.  He  has  come  too 
early,"  said  Flora  Schuyler,  with  a  glance  at  the  clock. 
"  Any  way,  you  must  understand  what  you  are  going  to 
do.  It  was  Clavering  arranged  this,  but  your  father  knew 
what  he  was  doing  and  I  think  he  knows  everything. 
If  you  leave  this  house  to-night,  Hetty,  everybody  will 
know  you  warned  Larry,  and  it  will  make  a  great  dif- 
ference to  you.  It  will  gain  you  the  dislike  of  all  your 
friends  and  place  a  barrier  between  you  and  your  father 
which,  I  think,  will  never  be  taken  away  again ! " 
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Hetty  laughed  a  very  bitter  laugh,  and  then  grew 
suddenly  quiet. 

"  Stand  aside,  Flo,"  she  said.  "  Nobody  but  Larry 
wants  me  now." 

Miss  Schuyler  saw  that  she  was  determined,  and  drew 
aside.  '"  Then,"  she  said,  with  a  little  quiver  in  her 
voice,  "  because  I  think  he  is  in  peril  you  must  go,  my 
dear.  But  we  must  be  very  careful,  and  I  am  coming 
with  you  as  far  as  I  dare." 

She  closed  the  door,  and  then  her  composure  seemed 
to  fail  her  as  they  went  out  into  the  corridor;  and  it  was 
Hetty  who,  treading  very  softly,  took  the  lead.  Flitting 
like  shadows,  they  reached  the  head  of  the  stairway, 
and  stopped  a  moment  there,  Hetty's  heart  beating  furi- 
ously. The  passage  beneath  them  was  shadowy,  but  a 
blaze  of  light  and  a  jingle  of  glasses  came  out  of  the 
half-opened  door  of  the  hall,  where  Torrance  sat  with 
his  guests;  and  while  they  waited,  they  heard  his  voice 
and  recognized  the  vindictive  ring  in  it,  Hetty  trembled 
as  she  grasped  the  bannister, 

"  Flo,"  she  said,  "  they  may  come  out  in  a  minute. 
We  have  got  to  slip  by  somehow." 

They  went  down  the  stairway  with  skirts  drawn  close 
about  them,  in  .swift  silence,  and  Hetty  held  her  breath 
as  she  flitted  past  the  door.  There  was  a  faint  swish  of 
draperies  as  Flora  Schuyler  followed  her,  but  the  mur- 
mur of  voices  drowned  it ;  and  in  another  minute  Hetty 
had  opened  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  building.  Then, 
slie  gasped  with  relief  as  she  felt  the  cold  wind  on  her 
face,  and,  with  Miss  Schuyler  close  behind  her,  crept 
tlirough  the  shadow  of  the  house  towards  the  bluff. 
Wlien  the  gloom  of  the  trees  closed  about  them,  she 
clutched  her  companion's  shoulder. 

"  No,"  she  said  hoarsely,  "  not  that  way.  Joe  is 
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watching  there.    We  must  go  right  through  the  bluff 
and  clown  the  opposite  side  of  it." 

They  floundered  forward,  sinking  ankle-deep  in  with- 
ered leaves  and  clammy  mould,  tripping  over  rotting 
branches  that  ripped  their  dresses,  and  stumbling  into 
dripping  undergrowth.  There  was  no  moon  now,  and 
it  was  very  dark,  and  more  than  once  Flora  Schuyler 
valiantly  suppressed  the  scream  that  would  have  been 
a  vast  relief  to  her,  and  struggled  on  as  silently  as  she 
could  behind  her  companion ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  that 
anybody  a  mile  away  could  have  heard  them.  Then,  a 
little  trail  led  them  out  of  the  bluff  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  house,  and  the  roar  of  the  river  grew  louder  as 
they  hastened  on,  still  in  the  gloom  of  the  trees,  until 
something  a  little  blacker  than  the  shadows  behind  it 
grew  into  visibility ;  and  when  it  moved  a  little,  Flora 
Schuyler  touched  Hetty's  arm. 

«  Yes  "  she  said.    "  It  is  Larry.    If  I  didn  t  know  the 
kind  of  man  he  is,  I  would  not  let  you  go.    Kiss  me, 

Hetty."  ,     .     .        J 

Hetty  stood  still  a  second,  for  she  understood,  and 

then  very  quietly  put  both  hands  on  Flora  Schuyler  s 

shoulders  and  kissed  her. 

"  It  can't  be  very  wr-jng;  and  you  have  been  a  good 

friend,  Flo,"  she  said. 

She  turned,  and  Flora  Schuyler,  standing  still,  saw 

her  slim  figure  flit  across  a  strip  of  frost-bleached  sod 

as  ti:-'  moon  shone  through. 
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It  was  in  a  pale  flash  of  silvery  light  that  Larry  saw 
the  girl  against  the  gloom  of  the  trees.  The  moaning 
of  the  birches  and  roar  of  the  river  drowned  the  faint 
sound  her  footsteps  made,  and  she  came  upon  him  so 
suddenly,  statuesque  and  slender  in  her  trailing  even- 
ing dress  and  etherealized  by  the  moonlight,  that  as  he 
looked  down  on  the  blanched  whiteness  of  her  upturned 
face,  emphasized  by  the  dusky  hair,  he  almost  fancied 
she  had  materialized  out  of  the  harmonies  of  the  night. 
For  a  moment  he  sat  motionless,  with  the  rifle  glinting 
across  his  saddle,  and  a  tightening  grip  of  the  bridle 
as  the  big  horse  flung  up  its  head,  and  then,  with  a 
sudden  stirring  of  his  blood,  moved  his  foot  in  the  stir- 
rup and  would  have  swung  himself  down  if  Hetty  had 
not  checked  him. 

"  No ! "  she  said.  "  Back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
trees ! " 

Larry,  seeing  the  fear  in  her  face,  touched  the  horse 
with  his  heel,  and  wheeled  it  with  its  head  towards  the 
house.  He  could  see  the  warm  gleam  from  the  win- 
dows between  the  birches.  Then,  he  turned  to  the  girl, 
who  stood  gasping  at  his  stirrup. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  dear,  and  I  have  come.  Can't 
you  give  me  just  a  minute  now?  "  he  said. 

"  No,"  said  Hetty  breathlessly,  "  you  must  go.     The 
Sherifif  is  here  waiting  for  you  1 " 
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Larry  laiigheil  a  little  scornful  laugh,  ami  slackening 
t'le  bridle,  sat  still,  looking  down  on  her  very  ijiiietly. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  he  said.    "  ^'ou  sent  for  nie!" 

"  No,"  the  girl  again  gasped.  "  Oh.  Larry,  go  away ! 
Clavcring  and  the  others  who  arc  most  bitter  against 
you  are  in  the  house." 

Instinctively  Larry  moved  his  hand  on  the  rifle  and 
glanced  towards  the  building.  He  could  see  it  dimly, 
but  no  sound  from  it  reached  him,  and  Hetty,  looking 
up,  saw  his  face  grow  stern. 

"  Still,"  he  persisted,  w  ith  a  curious  quietness,  "  some- 
body sent  a  note  to  me !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty,  turning  away  from  him,  "  it  was 
my  wicked  maid.     Clavcring  laid  the  trap  for  you." 

The  man  sat  very  still  a  moment,  and  then  bent  with 
a  swift  resoluteness  towards  his  companion. 

"  And  you  came  to  warn  me  ?  "  he  said.  "  Hetty, 
dear,  look  up." 

Hetty  glanced  at  him  and  saw  the  glow  in  his  eyes, 
but  she  clenched  her  hand,  and  would  have  struck  the 
horse  in  an  agony  of  fear  if  Larry  had  not  touched  him 
with  his  heel  and  swung  a  pace  away  from  her. 

"  Oh,"  she  gasped,  "  why  will  you  w^aste  time !  Larry, 
they  will  kill  you  if  they  find  you." 

Once  more  the  little  scornful  smile  showed  upon 
Grant's  lips,  but  it  vanished  and  Hetty  saw  only  the 
light  in  his  eyes. 

"  Listen  a  moment,  dear,"  he  said.  "  I  have  tried  to 
do  the  square  thing,  but  I  think  to-night's  work  relieves 
me  of  the  obligation.  Hetty,  can't  you  see  that  your 
father  would  never  give  you  to  me,  and  you  must  choose 
between  us  sooner  or  later?  I  have  waited  a  king  while, 
and  would  try  to  wait  longer  if  it  would  relieve  you  of 
the  difficulty,  but  you  will  have  to  make  the  decision. 
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and  it  ciin't  l)e  liardcr  now  than  it  would  be  in  the  future. 
Promise  nie  you  will  go  back  to  New  York  with  Miss 
Sciiuylcr,  and  stay  with  her  until  I  come  for  you." 

Hetty  trembici!  visibly,  and  the  moonlight  showed  the 
crimson  in  her  checks ;  but  slie  lo(.)kcd  up  at  liim  bravely. 
"  Larry,"  she  said,  "  you  are  sure — quite  sure — you 
want  me,  and  will  be  kind  to  nic?" 

The  man  bent  his  head  solemnly.  "  My  dear,  I  have 
longed  for  you  for  eight  weary  years — and  I  think  you 
could  trust  me." 

"Then."  and  Hetty's  voice  was  very  uneven,  though 
she  still  met  his  eyes.    "  Larry,  you  can  take  me  now." 

Larry  set  his  lips  for  a  moment  and  his  face  showed 
curiously  white.  "Think,  niy  dear!"  he  said  hoarsely. 
"  It  would  not  be  fair  to  you.  Miss  Schuyler  will  take 
you  away  in  a  week  or  two,  and  I  will  come  for  you. 
I  dare  not  do  anything  you  may  be  sorry  for ;  and  they 
may  find  you  are  not  in  the  house.  You  must  go  home 
before  my  strength  gives  way." 

The  emotion  she  had  'truggled  with  swept  Hetty 
away.  "  Go  home  I  "  she  said  passionately.  "  They 
wanted  to  kill  you — and  I  can  never  go  back  now.  If 
I  did,  they  would  know  I  had  warned  you — and  be- 
lieve—     Can't  you  understand,  Larry?" 

Then,  the  situation  flashed  upon  Grant,  and  he  recog- 
nized, as  Hetty  had  done,  that  she  had  cast  herself  adrift 
when  she  left  the  house  to  warn  him.  He  1  lew  the 
cattle-baron's  vindictiveness,  and  that  his  daughter  had 
committed  an  offence  lie  could  not  forgive.  That  left 
but  one  escape  from  the  difficulty,  and  it  was  the  one 
his  own  passions,  which  he  had  striven  to  crush  down, 
urged  him  to. 

"  Then,"  he  said  in  a  strained  voice,  "  you  must  come 
with  me.     We  can  be  married  to-morrow." 
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Hetty  held  up  her  hands  to  him.    "  I  am  .  ii, 

be  (juick.    They  may  come  any  minute !  " 

Larry  swept  his  glance  towards  tlic  hous*       "i 
a  shaft  of  radiance  stream  out  as  the  great  dni,  .    ; 

Then,  he  heard   Flora  Schuyler's  voice,  and,   i 
downwards  from  the  saddle,  grasped  both  the  t, 
hands. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  very  quietly,  "  they  are  coming  now. 
Spring  when  I  lift  you.  Your  foot  on  my  foot— I  have 
you  I " 

It  was  done.  Hetty  was  active  and  slender,  the  man 
muscular,  and  both  had  been  taught,  not  only  to  ride, 
but  master  the  half-wild  broncho  by  a  superior  daring 
and  an  equal  agility,  in  a  land  where  the  horse  is  not 
infrequently  roped  and  thrown  before  it  is  mounted. 
But  Larry  breathed  hard  as,  with  his  arm  about  her 
waist,  he  held  the  girl  in  front  of  him,  and  felt  her  cheek 
hot  against  his  lips.  The  next  moment  h».  pressed  his 
heels  home  and  the  big  horse  swung  forward  under  its 
double  burden. 

A  shout  rang  out  behind  them,  and  there  was  a  crack- 
ling in  the  bluff.  Then,  a  rifle  flashed,  and  just  as  a 
cloud  drove  across  the  moon,  another  cry  rose  up ; 

"  Quit  firing.    He  has  the  girl  with  him !  " 

Larry  fancied  he  could  hear  men  floundering  behind 
him  amidst  the  trees,  and  a  trampling  of  hoofs  about 
the  house,  but  as  he  listened  another  rifle  flashed  away 
to  the  right  of  them  on  the  prairie,  and  a  beat  of  hoofs 
followed  it  that  for  a  moment  puzzled  him.  He  laughed 
huskily. 

"  Breckenridge !  He'll  draw  them  off,"  he  said. 
"  Hold  fast!    We  have  got  to  face  the  river." 

It  was  very  evident  that  he  had  not  a  second  to  lose. 
Mounted  men  were  crashing  recklessly  tlirough  the  bluff 
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and  more  of  tlicm  riding  at  a  gallop  across  the  g^-assy 
slope;  liut  the  dnrkncis  hid  tlicni  as  it  hid  the  fugitives, 
and  the  big  horse  held  on,  until  there  was  a  plunge  and 
a  splasliing,  and  they  were  in  the  river.  Larry  slipped 
from  the  saddle,  ami  Hetty  rv  him  floundering  by  the 
horse's  heail  as  she  thrust  Iki-  loot  inli'  the  stirrup. 


"  Slack  your  bridle,' 
will  bring  us  through." 

The  command  came 
was  almost  dismayed. 
There  was  no  moon  li^ 


hi,-    aid  sli.-rply.     "The  beast 


vlicn  it  -va'  tifC'i 
anil  iti  ci"-tiii.'=s 
nv,  !)iii    ihe  eotiM 


i.  for  Hetty 
.vas  bracing, 
limly  see  the 


white  swirling  of  the  llijod.  :iik1  the  rjiirifling  roar  of  it 
throbbed  about  her  hoarse  nn<!  tliron'onlng,  suggesting 
the  perils  the  darkness  hid.  lie-  liijlu  skirt  trailed  ni 
I'le  water,  and  a  shock  of  icy  cold  ran  through  her  as 
'  ne  shoe  dipped  under.  Larry  was  -  ■  his  feet  yet,  but 
there  was  a  fierce  white  frothing  about  him,  and  when 
in  another  pace  or  two  he  slipped  down  she  broke  inti 
a  stifled  scream.  The  next  moment  she  saw  his  fa'.: 
again  faintly  white  beneath  her  amidst  the  sliding  foam 
and  fancied  that  he  was  swimming  or  being  dragg'  i! 
along.  The  horse,  she  felt,  had  lost  its  footing,  and 
had  its  head  up  stream.  How  long  this  lasted  she  did 
not  know,  but  it  seemed  an  interminable  time,  and  the 
(lull  roar  of  the  water  grew  louder  and  deafened  her, 
while  the  blackness  that  closed  in  became  insupportable. 
"  Larry !  "  she  gasped.  "  Larry,  are  you  there !  " 
A  faintly  heard  voice  made  answer,  and  Grant  ap- 
peared again,  shoulder-deep  in  Vie  flcxxl,  while  the 
slipping  and  floundering  of  the  beast  beneath  her  showed 
that  the  hoofs  had  found  uncertain  hold :  but  that  relief 
only  lasted  a  moment,  and  they  vere  once  more  sliding 
down-stream,  until,  when  thev  swung  round  in  an  ed'lv, 
the  head  that  showed  now  and  then  dimly  beside  her 
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stirrup  was  lost  altogether,  and  in  an  agony  of  terror  the 
girl  critd  aloud. 

There  was  no  answer,  but  after  a  horrible  moment 
or  two  had  passed  a  half-seen  arm  and  shoulder  rose 
out  of  the  flood,  and  the  sudden  drag  on  the  bridle  that 
slipped  from  her  fingers  was  very  reassuring.  The 
horse  plunged  and  floundered,  and  once  more  Hetty  felt 
her  dragging  skirt  was  clear  of  the  water. 

"  Through  the  worst ! "  a  voice  that  reached  her 
faintly  said,  and  they  were  splashing  on  again,  the 
water  growing  shallower  all  the  time  until  they  scram- 
bled out  upon  the  opposite  bank.  Then,  the  man  check- 
ing the  horse,  stood  by  her  stirrup,  pressing  the  water 
from  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  rubbing  the  little  open  shoe 
with  his  handkerchief,  which  was  saturated.  Even  in 
that  hour  of  horror  Hetty  laughed. 

"  Larry,"  she  said,  "  dor .'.  be  ridiculous.  You  couldn't 
dry  it  that  way  in  a  week.     Lift  me  down  instead." 

Larry  held  up  his  hands  to  her,  for  on  that  side  of 
the  river  the  slope  to  the  level  was  steep,  and  when  he 
swung  her  down  the  girl  kissed  him  lightly  on  either 
cheek. 

"  That  was  because  of  what  we  have  been  through, 
dear,"  she  said.  "  There  was  a  horrible  moment,  when 
I  could  not  see  you  anywhere." 

She  stopped  and  held  up  her  hand  as  though  listen- 
ing, and  Larry  laughed  softly  as  a  faint  drumming  of 
hoofs  came  back  to  them  through  the  roar  of  the  flood. 

"  Breckenridge !  He  must  have  MuUer  or  somebody 
with  him,  and  they  are  chasing  him,"  he  said  "  I  didn't 
know  he  was  following  me,  but  he  is  gaining  us  valu- 
able time,  and  we  will  push  on  again.  Your  friends  will 
find  out  they  arc  following  the  wrong  man  very  soon. 
but  we  should  get  another  horse  at  Muller's  before  they 
can  ride  round  by  the  bridge." 
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They  scrambled  up  the  slope,  and  after  Hetty  mounted 
Larry  ran  with  his  hand  on  the  stirrup  for  a  while,  until 
once  more  he  made  the  staunch  beast  carry  a  dcnible  load. 
He  was  running  again  when  tiiey  came  clattering  up 
to  Muller's  lionK  lead  and  the  friiulcin,  who  was  ap- 
parently alone,  slarctl  at  them  in  astonishment  when  she 
opened  the  door.  The  water  still  dripped  from  Larry, 
and  Hetty's  light,  bedraggled  dress  clung  about  her, 
while  the  moisture  trickled  from  her  little  open-frnnted 
shoes.  She  was  hatless,  and  loosened  wisps  of  dusky 
hair  hung  low  about  her  face,  which  turned  faintly  crim- 
son under  the  friiulein"s  gaze. 

"Miss  Torrance!"  exclaimed  the  girl. 

"  Well,"  .'<aid  Larry  quietly,  "  she  will  be  Mrs.  Grant 
to-morrow  if  you  will  lend  me  a  horse  and  not  mention 
the  fact  that  you  have  seen  us  when  Torrance's  boys 
come  round.     Where  is  your  father?" 

Miss  Muller  nodded  with  comprehending  sympatliy. 
"He  two  hours  since  with  Mr.  Breckenridge  go," 
she  said.  "  There  is  new  horse  in  the  stable,  and  you 
on  the  rack  a  saddle  for  lady  find." 

Larry  was  outside  in  a  moment,  and  a  smile  crei)t  into 
the  friiulein's  blue  eyes.  "  He  is  of  the  one  thing  at 
the  time  alone  enabled  to  think."  she  said.  "  It  is  so 
with  the  man,  but  a  dress  with  the  water  soaked  is  not 
convenient  to  ride  at  night  in." 

She  led  Hetty  into  her  own  room,  and  when  Larry, 
who  had  spent  some  time  changing  one  of  the  saddles, 
came  back,  he  stared  in  astonishment  at  Hetty,  who  sat 
at  the  table.  She  now  wore,  among  other  garments 
that  were  too  big  for  her,  a  fur  cap  and  coarse,  serge 
skirt.  There  was  a  steaming  cup  of  cofifep  in  front 
of  her. 

"  Now,  that  shows  how  foolish  one  can  be,"  he  said. 
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"  I  was  clean  forgetting  about  the  clothes ;  but  we  must 
start  again." 

Hetty  rose  up,  and  with  a  little  blush  held  out  the 
cup.  "  You  are  wet  to  the  neck,  Larry,  and  it  will  do 
you  good,"  she  said.  "  If  you  don't  mind — we  needn't 
wait  until  Miss  Muller  gets  another  cup." 

Larry's  eyes  gleamed.  "  I  have  run  over  most  of 
Europe,  but  they  grow  no  wine  tliere  tliat  was  half  as 
nice  as  the  tea  we  made  in  the  black  can  back  there  in 
the  bluff.  Quite  often  in  those  days  we  hadn't  a  cup 
at  all." 

He  drank,  and  forthwith  turned  his  head  away,  while 
a  quiver  seemed  to  run  through  him;  but  when  Hetty 
moved  towards  him  the  friiulein  laughed. 

"  It  nothing  is,"  she  said.  "  It  is,  perhaps,  the  effect 
tobacco  have,  but  the  mouth  is  soft  in  a  man." 

Then,  as  Larry  turned  towards  them  she  laid  her 
hands  on  Hetty's  shoulders,  and  kissed  her  gravely. 
"  You  have  trust  in  him,"  she  said.  "  It  is  of  no  use 
afraid  to  be.  I  quick  take  a  man  like  Mr.  Grant  when 
he  ask  me." 

The  next  moment  they  were  outside,  and  when  he 
helped  her  to  the  saddle,  Hetty  glanced  shyly  at  her 
companion.  "  The  fraulein  is  right,"  she  said.  "  But, 
Larry,  will  you  tell  me — where  we  are  going?  " 

"  To  Windsor.  I  have  still  good  friends  there.  That 
is  the  prosaic  fact,  but  there  is  ever  so  much  behind  it. 
We  can't  see  the  trail  just  now.  dear,  but  we  are  riding 
out  into  the  future  that  has  all  kinds  of  brightness  in 
store." 

A  silvery  gleam  fell  on  the  girl  as  a  billow  of  cloud 
rolled  slowly  from  a  rift  of  blue,  and  she  laughed  al- 
most exultantly. 

"  Larry,"  she  said,  "  it  is  coming  true.  Of  course, 
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it's  a  portent.  There's  the  Jarkness  going  and  the  moon 
shining  through.  Oh,  I  have  clone  with  misgiving 
now ! " 

She  shook  the  bridle,  and  swept  from  him  at  a  gallop, 
and  the  thaw-softened  sod  was  whirling  in  clods  behind 
them  when  Larry  drew  level  with  her.  He  knew  it 
was  not  prudent,  but  the  fever  in  his  blood  mastered  his 
reason,  and  he  sent  the  stockrider's  cry  ringing  across 
the  levels  as  they  sped  on  through  the  night.  The  damp 
wind  screamed  by  tliem,  lashing  their  hot  cheeks,  the 
beat  of  hoofs  swelled  into  a  roar  as  they  swept  through 
a  shadowy  bluff,  and  driving  cloud  and  rift  of  indigo 
flitted  past  above.  Beneath,  the  long,  frost-bleached 
levels,  gleaming  silvery  grey  now  under  the  moon, 
flitted  back  to  the  drumming  hoofs,  while  willow  clump 
and  straggling  birches  rose  up,  and  rushed  by,  blurred 
and  shadowy. 

They  were  young,  and  the  cares  that  must  be  faced 
again  on  the  morrow  had,  for  a  brief  space,  fallen  from 
them.  They  had  bent  to  the  strain  to  the  breaking 
point,  and  now  it  had  gone,  everything  was  forgotten 
but  the  love  each  bore  the  other.  .'MI  senses  were 
merged  in  it,  and  while  the  exaltation  lasted  there  was 
no  room  for  thought  or  fear.  It  was.  however,  the  man 
who  remembered  first,  for  a  few  dark  patches  caught 
his  eye  when  they  went  at  a  headlong  gallop  down  the 
slope. 

"  Pull  him ! "  he  cried  hoarsely.  "  'Ware  badger 
holes !    Swing  to  the  right-wide !  " 

The  girl  swerved,  but  she  still  held  on  with  loose 

bridle,  until  Larry,  swaying  in  his  saddle,  clutched  at 

it.     Then,  as  he  swung  upright,  half  a  length  ahead, 

with  empty  hands,  she  flung  herself  a  trifle  backwards 
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and  there  was  a  brief  struggle ;  but  it  was  at  a  trot  they 
chmbed  the  opposite  slope. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  with  a  happy  little  laugh.  "  we  are 
sensible  once  more;  but,  while  I  knew  it  couldn't  last, 
I  wanted  to  gallop  on  for  ever.  Larry,  1  wonder  if  we 
will  ever  feel  just  the  same  again?  There  arc  enjoy- 
ments that  can't  come  to  anyone  more  than  once." 

"  There  arc  others  one  can  have  all  the  time,  and 
we'll  think  of  them  to-night,"  said  the  man.  "  There 
are  bright  days  before  us,  and  we  can  wait  until  they 
come." 

Hetty  smiled,  almost  sadly.  "  Of  course !  "  she  said, 
"  but  no  bright  day  can  be  quite  the  same  as  this  moon- 
light to  mt.  It  shone  down  on  us  when  I  rode  out  into 
the  night  and  darkness  without  knowing  where  I  was 
going,  and  only  that  you  were  beside  me.  You  will  stay 
there  always  now." 

They  held  on  across  the  empty  waste  while  the  hours 
of  darkness  slipped  b)-,  and  the  sun  was  rising  red  above 
the  great  levels'  rim  when  the  roofs  of  a  wooden  town 
rose  in  front  of  them.  As  the  frame  houses  slowly 
grew  into  form.  Hetty  painfully  straightened  herself. 
Her  face  was  white  and  weary  and  it  was  by  a  strenuous 
effort  she  held  herself  upright,  the  big  liorse  limped 
a  little,  and  the  mire  was  .spattered  thick  upon  her:  but 
she  met  the  man's  eyes,  and,  though  her  lips  trembled, 
smiled  bravely. 

Larry  saw  and  understood,  and  his  face  grew  grave. 
"  I  have  a  good  deal  to  make  up  to  you.  Hetty,  and  I 
will  try  to  do  it  faithfully."  he  said.  "  Still,  we  will  look 
forward  with  hope  and  courage  now— it  is  our  weddinif 
day." 

Hetty  glanced  away  from  him  across  the  prairie,  and 
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the  man  fancied  he  saw  her  fingers  tremble  on  the 
bridle. 

"  It  is  hard  to  ask  you,  Larry — tliough  I  know  it 
shouldn't  be — but  have  you  a  few  dollars  that  you  could 
give  me  ?  " 

The  man  smiled  happily.  "  All  that  is  mine  is  yours, 
and,  as  it  happens,  I  have  two  or  three  bills  in  my  wallet. 
"  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  buy?  " 

Hetty  glanced  down,  flushing,  at  the  bedraggled  dress. 
"Larry,"  she  said  softly.  "I  couldn't  marry  you  like 
this.  I  haven't  one  dollar  in  my  pocket — and  I  am  com- 
ing to  yon  with  nothing,  dear." 

The  smile  faded  out  of  Larry's  eyes.  "  I  scarcely 
dare  remember  all  that  you  have  given  up  for  me !  .\nd 
if  you  had  taken  Clavering  or  one  of  the  others  you 
would  have  ridden  to  your  wedding  with  a  hundred  men 
behind  you,  as  rich  as  a  princess." 

Hetty,  sitting,  jaded  and  l)esi)attered.  on  the  limp- 
ing horse,  flashed  a  swift  glance  at  him,  and  smiled  out 
of  slightly  misty  eyes. 

"  It  happened."  she  said,  "  that  I  was  particular,  or  fan- 
ciful, and  there  was  only  one  man — die  one  that  would 
take  me  without  a  dollar,  in  borrowed  clothes — who 
seemed  good  enough  for  me." 

They  rode  on  past  a  stockyard,  and  into  a  rutted 
street  of  bare  frame  houses,  and  Ifetty  -ivas  glad  they 
scarcely  met  anybody.  Then.  Larry  helped  her  down, 
and,  thru.sting  a  wallet  into  her  hands,  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  house  beside  a  store.  The  man  who  opened 
it  stared  at  them,  and  when  Larry  had  drawn  him  aside 
called  his  wife.  She  took  Hetty's  chilled  hand  in  both 
her  own,  and  the  storekeeper  smiled  at  Larry. 

"  You  come  right  along  and  put  some  of  my  things 
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on,"  he  said.  "  Then,  you  are  going  with  me  to  have 
breakfast  at  the  hotel,  and  talk  to  the  judge.  I  guess 
the  women  aren't  going  to  have  any  use  for  us." 

It  was  some  time  later  when  they  came  back  to  the 
store,  and  for  just  a  minute  Grant  saw  Hetty  alone. 
She  was  dressed  very  plainly  in  new  garments,  and 
blushed  when  he  looked  gravely  down  on  her. 

"  That  dress  is  not  good  enough  for  you,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  very  different  from  what  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to." 

Hetty  glanced  at  him  shyly.  "  You  will  have  very 
few  dollars  to  spare,  Larry,  until  the  trouble's  through," 
she  said,  "  and  you  will  be  my  husband  in  an  hour  or 
two." 
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Hetty  was  married  in  haste,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
while  several  men,  with  resolute  faces,  kept  watch  out- 
side the  judge's  door,  and  two  who  were  mounted  sat 
gazing  across  the  prairie  on  a  rise  outside  the  town. 
After  the  declarations  were  made  and  signed,  the  judge 
turned  to  Hetty,  who  stood  smiling  bravely,  though 
her  eyes  were  a  trifle  misty,  by  Larry's  side. 

Now  I  have  something  to  tell  your  husband,  Mrs. 
Grant,"  he  said.  "  You  w  ill  have  to  spare  him  for  about 
five  minutes." 

Hetty's  lips  quivered,  for  she  recognized  the  gravity 
of  his  tone,  and  it  was  not  astonishing  that  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  she  turned  her  face  aside.  She  had  en- 
deavoured to  look  forward  hopefully  and  banish  regrets : 
but  the  prosaic  sordidness  of  the  little  dusty  office,  and 
the  absence  of  anything  that  might  have  imparted  sig- 
nificance or  dignity  to  the  hurried  ceremony,  had  not 
been  without  their  effect.  She  had  seen  other  weddings 
in  New  York  as  well  as  in  tlie  cattle  country,  and  knew 
what  pomp  and  festixities  would  have  attended  hers 
had  she  married  with  her  father's  goodwill.  After  all, 
it  was  the  greatest  day  in  most  women's  lives,  and  she 
felt  the  unseemliness  of  the  rite  that  had  made  her  and 
Larry  man  and  wife.  Still,  the  fact  remained,  and. 
brushing  her  misgivings  away,  she  glanced  up  at  her 
husband. 
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"  It  must  concern  us  both  now,"  she  said.  "  May  I 
hear? " 

"  Well,"  said  the  judge,  who  looked  a  trifle  embar- 
rassed, "  I  guess  you  are  right,  and  Larry  would  have 
to  tell  •■■■  u ;  but  it's  not  a  pleasant  task  to  nie.  It  is  just 
this-  3  can't  keep  you  and  your  husband  any  longer 
in  t'  :s  ;own." 

"  Are  you  against  us.  too.? "  Hetty  asked,  with  a  flash 
in  her  eyes.    "  I  am  not  afraid." 

The  judge  m.-de  Iier  a  little  respectful  inclination. 
"  You  are  Torrance  of  Cedar's  daughter,  and  everyone 
knows  the  kind  of  grit  there  is  in  that  family.  While 
I  knew  the  cattle-men  would  raise  a  good  deal  of  un- 
pleasantness when  I  married  you,  I  did  it  out  of  friend- 
liness for  Larry:  but  it  is  my  duty  to  uphold  the  law, 
and  I  can't  have  your  husband's  friends  and  your  father's 
cow-boys  making  trouble  here." 

"  Larry,"  said  the  girl  tremulously,  "  we  must  go  on 
again." 

Grant's  face  grew  stern.  "  No,"  he  said.  "  You  shall 
stay  here  in  spite  of  them  until  you  feel  fit  to  ride  for 
the  railroad." 

Just  then  a  man  came  in.  "  Battersly  saw  Torrance 
with  the  Sheriff  and  Clavering  and  quite  a  band  of 
cow-boys  ride  by  the  trail  forks  an  hour  ago,"  he  said. 
"They  were  heading  for  Hamlin's,  but  they'd  make 
this  place  in  two  hours  when  they  didn't  find  Larry 
there." 

There  was  an  impressive  silence.  Hetty  shuddered, 
and  the  fear  in  her  eyes  was  unmistakable  when  she 
lai'l  licr  hand  on  her  husband's  arm. 

"  We  must  go,"  she  said.  "  It  would  be  too  horrible 
if  you  shniild  meet  liim." 

"  Mrs.  Grant  is  right."  said  the  storekeeper.     "  ^^'o 
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know  Torrance  of  Cedar,  and  if  you  stayed  here,  Larry, 
you  and  she  niifjlit  be  sorry  all  your  lives.  Now,  you 
could,  by  riding  hard,  make  Canada  to-morrow." 

Grant  stilled  a  groan,  and  though  his  face  was  grim 
his  voice  was  compassionate  as  he  turned  to  Hetty. 

"Arc  you  very  tired?"  he  said  gently.  "It  must 
be  the  saddle  again." 

Hetty  said  nothing,  but  she  pressed  his  arm.  and  her 
eyes  slinne  mistily  when  they  went  out  together.  Half 
an  hour  later  they  rode  out  of  the  town,  and  Grant 
turned  to  Ikt  when  the  clustering  Ikjuscs  dipped  behind 
a  billowy  rise,  and  they  were  once  more  alone  in  the 
empty  prairie,  with  their  faces  towards  Canada. 

"  I  am  'most  ashamed  to  look  at  you.  but  yon  will 
forgive  me,  little  girl."  he  said.  "  There  are  brighter 
days  before  us  than  your  wedding  one,  and  by  and  by 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  sorry  you  have  borne  so  much 
for  me." 

Hetty's  lips  quivered  a  little,  but  the  pride  of  the 
cattle-barons  shone  in  her  eyes.  "  I  have  loihing  to 
forgive  and  am  only  very  tired,"  she  said.  "  I  shall 
never  be  sorry  while  you  are  kind  to  me,  and  I  would 
have  ridden  to  Canada  if  I  had  known  that  it  would 
have  killed  me.  The  one  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is  that 
you  and  he  should  meet." 

They  rode  on.  speaking  but  seldom  as  the  leagues 
went  by,  for  Grant  had  much  to  think  of  and  Hetty 
was  very  weary.  Indeed,  she  swayed  unevenly  in  her 
saddle,  while  the  long,  billowy  levels  shining  in  the 
sunlight  rolled  back,  as  it  were,  interminably  to  them, 
and  now  and  then  only  saved  herself  from  a  fall  by  a 
clutch  at  the  bridle.  There  were  times  when  a  drowsi- 
ness that  v.ould  scarcely  be  shaken  off  crept  upon  her, 
and  >he  roused  herself  with  a  strenuous  effort  and  a 
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horrible  fear  at  her  heart,  knowing  that  if  her  strength 
failed  her  the  blood  of  husband  or  father  might  be  upon 
her  head. 

The  sky  was  blue  above  them,  the  white  sod  warm 
below,  anil  already  chequered  here  and  there  with 
green ;  and,  advancing  in  long  battalion,  crane  and  goose 
and  mallard  came  up  from  tlie  south  to  follow  the  sun 
towards  the  Pole.  The  iron  winter  had  tied  before  it, 
and  all  nature  smiled;  but  Hetty,  who  had  often  swept 
the  prairie  at  a  wild  gallop,  with  her  blood  responding 
to  the  thrill  of  reawakening  life  that  was  in  everything, 
rode  with  a  set  white  face  and  drooping  head,  and  Larry 
groaned  as  he  glanced  at  her. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  dismounted,  and  Hetty 
lay  with  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  while  they  rested 
amidst  the  grass.  The  provisions  the  storekeeper  had 
given  them  were  scattered  about,  but  Hetty  had  tasted 
nothing,  and  Grant  had  only  forced  himself  to  swallow 
a  few  mouthfuls  with  difificulty.  He  had  thrown  an 
arm  about  her,  and  she  lay  with  eyes  closed,  motionless. 

Suddenly  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  about  him. 
Save  for  the  sighing  of  the  warm  wind,  the  prairie  was 
very  still,  and  a  low,  white  rise  cut  ofT  from  sight  the 
leagues  they  had  left  behind,  but,  though  a  man  from 
the  cities  would  have  heard  nothing  at  all,  Larry,  strain- 
ing his  ears  to  listen,  heard  a  sound  just  audible  crec|) 
out  of  the  silence.  For  a  moment  he  sat  rigid  and  in- 
tent, wondering  if  it  was  niade  by  a  flight  of  cranes ; 
but  he  could  see  no  dusky  stain  <jn  the  blue  beyond  tlu- 
rise,  and  his  fingers  closed  upon  the  rifle  as  the  sound 
grew  plainer.  It  rose  and  fell  with  a  staccato  rhytliiii 
in  it,  and  he  recognized  the  beat  of  hoofs.  Turning,  he 
gently  touched  the  girl. 
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"  Hetty,  you  must  rouse  yourself,"  he  said,  with  a 
pitiful  quiver  in  his  voice. 

The  girl  slowly  lifted  her  bead,  and  glanced  al)oin 
Iki  in  a  half  dazed  fashiim.  Then,  with  an  clTori.  she 
drew  one  foot  under  her,  and  again  ilie  fear  sliadnwcd 
her  face. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  '  they're  c  miing!    Lift  m    dear." 

Larry  gently  raised  her  to  Iter  feet,  hut  it  was  a 
minute  or  two  btl'mr  she  could  stand  upright,  and  the 
man's  fncp  was  hag^.trd  when  he  lifted  her  to  the  saddle. 

"  I  think  tiie  end  has  coinc."  lie  said.  "  You  can  ride 
no  farther." 

Hi-tty  swayed  a  little ;  btit  she  clutched  the  bridle, 
and  a  faint  sparkle  sli  iwed  iti  her  halt-closed  eyes. 

"They  want  tn  t  iKe  you  from  me.  We  will  go  on 
until  we  drop."  she  <aid. 

Larry  got  into  the  saddle,  though  he  did  not  know 
liDW  he  accomplished  it,  and  looked  ahead  anxiously 
as  he  shook  the  bridle.  Away  on  the  rim  of  the  prairie 
there  was  a  dusky  smear,  and  he  knew  it  was  a  birch- 
hhiff,  which  would,  if  they  could  reach  it,  afTord  them 
shelter.  In  the  open  he  would  be  at  the  cow-boys' 
mercy :  but  a  desperate  man  might  at  least  check  some 
of  the  pursuers  among  the  trees,  and  he  was  not  sure 
that  Torrance,  whose  years  must  tell,  would  be  among 
them.    There  was  a  very  faint  hope  yet. 

They  went  on  at  a  gallop,  though  the  horses  obtained 
at  Windsor  were  already  jaded,  and  very  slowly  the 
hlufif  grew  higher.  Glancing  over  his  shoulder.  Grant 
saw  a  few  moving  objects  straggle  across  the  crest  of 
the  rise.  They  seemed  to  grow  plainer  while  he  watched 
them,  and  more  appeare<l  behind. 

"  We  will  make  the  bluff  before  them,"  he  said 
hoarsely.    "  Ride !  " 
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lie  Grove  his  heels  hiimc ;  but  the  beast  he  rode  was 
flagffing  fast  when,  knowing  how  Torrance's  cow-boys 
were  mounted,  he  glanced  behind  again.  He  could  see 
them  distinctly  now,  straggling,  with  widt  ''ats  bent  by 
the  wind  and  jackets  fluttering,  across  the  prairie.  Here 
and  there  a  rifle-barrel  glinted,  and  the  beat  of  their 
horses'  hoofs  reached  him  plainly.  One.  riding  furi- 
ously a  few  lengths  ahead  of  the  foremost,  he  guessed 
was  Clavering.  and  he  fancied  he  recognized  the  Sherifif 
in  anodier;  but  he  could  not  discern  Torrance  anywhere. 
He  turned  his  eyes  aheatl  and  watched  the  bluff  rise 
higher,  though  the  white  levels  seemed  to  flit  back  to 
him  with  an  exasperating  slowness.  Beyond  it  a  faint 
grey  smear  rose  towards  the  blue ;  but  the  jaded  horse 
demanded  most  of  his  attention,  for  the  sod  was  slip- 
pery here  and  there  where  the  snow  had  lain  in  a 
hollow,  and  the  beast  stumbled  now  and  then. 

Still,  the  birches  were  drawing  nearer,  and  Hetty 
holding  ahead  of  him,  though  the  roar  of  hoofs  behind 
him  told  that  the  pursuers  were  coming  up  fast.  He 
was  not  certain  yet  that  he  could  reach  the  trees  before 
they  came  upon  him.  and  was  clawing  with  one  hand 
at  his  rifle  when  Hetty  cried  out  faintly: 

"  There  are  more  of  them  in  front." 

Grant  set  his  lips  as  a  band  of  horsemen  swung  out 
of  the  shadows  of  the  bluff.  His  eyes  caught  and  recog- 
nized the  glint  of  sunlight  on  metal;  but  in  another 
moment  his  heart  leaped,  for  through  the  drumming  of 
their  hoofs  there  came  the  musical  jingle  of  steel,  and 
he  saw  the  men  were  dressed  in  blue  uniform.  He 
swung  up  his  hat  exultantly,  and  his  voice  reached  the 
girl,  hoarse  and  strained  with  relief. 

"  We  are  through.    They  are  United  States  cavalry !  " 

The  horsemen  came  on  at  a  trot,  until  Grant  and  the 
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girl  rode  up  to  them.  Then,  they  pulled  up,  and  when 
Grant  had  helped  Hetty  down  tlieir  officer,  who  wheeled 
his  horse,  sat  gazing  at  them  curi(jusly.  Grant  did  not 
at  once  r-;cognize  him.  Ijut  Hetty  gasped. 

"  Larry,"  she  said  faintly.  "  it's  Jack  Cheyne." 
Grant  drew   her  hand  within   his  arm,   and  walked 
slowly  forward  past  the  wondering  troopers.     Then  he 
raised  his  broad  hat. 

"  I  claim  your  protection  for  my  wife,  Captain 
Cheyne,"  he  said. 

Cheyne  sat  \  cry  still  a  moment,  looking  down  on  hmi 
with  a  strained  expression  in  his  face :  and  (jrant,  who 
saw  it.  glanced  at  Hetty.  She  was  leaning  heavily  upon 
him,  her  garments  spattered  with  mire,  but  he  could  not 
see  her  eyes.    Then  Cheyne  nodded  gravely. 

"  Mrs.  Grant  can  count  upon  it,"  he  said.  "  Those 
men  were  chasing  you?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Grant.     "One  of  them  is  the  Shenfl. 
I  believe  he  intends  to  arrest  me." 
"  Sheriff  Slocane?" 

"  Yes.  I  shall  resist  capture  by  him ;  but  I  heard 
that  the  civil  law  would  be  suspended  in  this  district, 
and  if  that  has  been  done.  I  will  give  myself  up  to  you." 
Cheyne  nodded  again.  "  Give  one  of  the  boys  your 
rifle,  and  step  back  with  Mrs.  Grant  in  the  meanwhde. 
You  are  on  parole." 

He  said  something  sharply,  and  there  was  a  trample 
of  hoofs  and  jingle  of  steel  as  the  troopers  swung  mto 
changed  formation.  They  sat  still  as  the  cattle-men 
rode  up.  and  when  Clavering  reined  his  horse  m  a  few 
lengths    away    from    them    Cheyne    acknowledged    his 

salute. 

"  We  have  come  after  a  notorious  disturber  of  this 
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district  who  has,  I  notice,  taken  .efuge  with  you,"  he 
said.     "  I  must  ask  you  to  give  him  up." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Cheyne  firmly.  "  It  can't  be  done 
just  yet." 

Clavering  glanced  at  the  men  behind  him — and  there 
were  a  good  many  of  them,  all  without  fear,  and  irre- 
sponsible ;  then  he  looked  at  the  little  handful  of  troopers, 
and  Cheyne 's  face  hardened  as  he  saw  the  insolent  sig- 
nificance of  his  glance. 

"Hadn't  you  better  think  it  over?  The  boys  are  a 
little  difficult  to  hold  in  hand,  and  we  can't  go  back  with- 
out our  man,"  he  said. 

Cheyne  eyed  him  steadily.  "  Mr.  Grant  has  given 
himself  up  to  me.  If  there  is  any  charge  against  him 
it  shall  be  gone  int<5.  In  the  meanwhile,  draw  your 
men  ofif  and  dismount  if  you  wish  to  talk  to  me." 

Clavering  sat  perfectly  still,  with  an  ironical  smile 
on  his  lips.  "  Be  wise,  and  don't  thrust  yourself  into 
this  afifair,  which  does  not  concern  you,  or  you  may 
regret  it,"  he  said.  "  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  will 
convince  you." 

He  backed  his  horse  as  another  man  rode  forward 
and  with  an  assumption  of  importance  addressed  Cheyno. 
"  Now,"  he  said,  "  we  don't  want  any  unpleasantness, 
but  I  have  come  for  the  person  of  Larry  Grant,  and  I 
mean  to  take  him." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  who  I  have  the  honour  of  address- 
ing? "  said  Cheyne. 

"  Sheriff  Slocane.  I  have  a  warrant  for  Larry  Grant, 
and  you  will  put  me  to  any  inconvenience  in  carrying 
it  out  at  your  peril." 

Cheyne  smiled  drily.    "  Then,  as  it  is  evidently  some 
days  since  you  left  home,  I  am  afraid  I  have  bad  news 
for  you.    You  are  superseded,  Mr.  Slocane." 
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The  Sheriff's  face  flushed  darkly,  Clavering's  grew 
set,  and  there  was  an  angry  nuirtnur  from  the  men 
behind  them. 

"  Boys,"  said  Clavering,  "  are  you  going  to  be  beaten 
by  Larry  again  ?  " 

There  was  a  trampling  of  hoofs  as  some  of  the  cow- 
boys edged  their  horses  closer,  and  the  murmurs  grew 
louder :  but  Cheyne  tlung  up  one  hand. 

"  Another  word,  and  I'll  arrest  you,  Mr.  Clavering," 
he  .said.  "  Sling  those  rifles,  all  of  you !  I  have  another 
troop  with  horses  picketed  behind  the  bluff," 

There  was  sudden  silence  until  the  Sheriff  spoke, 
"  Boys,"  he  said,  "  don't  be  blamed  fools  when  it  isn't 
any  use,  Larry  has  come  out  on  top  again.  But  I 
don't  know  that  I  am  sorry  I  lia\e  done  with  him  and 
the  cattle-men." 

The  men  made  no  further  sign  of  hostility,  and 
Cheyne  turned  to  the  Sheriff.  "  Thank  you,"  he  said. 
"  Xow,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  this  district  is  der 
martial  law,  and  I  have  been  entrusted,  within  .iiits, 
with  jurisdiction.  If  you  and  Mr.  Clavering  have  any 
offences  to  urge  against  Grant,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  you.  In  that  case  you  can  tell  your  men  to  picket 
their  horses  and  follow  me  to  our  bivouac." 

The  Iw  n  dismounted,  and  while  Hetty  sat  trem- 
bling amic.  the  birches  tr.lked  for  half  an  hour  in 
Cheyne's  tent.  Then,  Clavering.  who  saw  that  they 
were  gaining  little,  lost  his  head,  and  stood  up  white 
with  anger. 

"  We  are  wasting  time,"  he  said.  "  Still,  I  warn  you 
that  the  State  will  hold  you  responsible  if  you  turn  that 
man  loose  again.  Our  wishes  can  still  command  a  cer- 
tain attention  in  high  places." 

Cheyne  smiled  coldly.  "  I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to 
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account  for  whatever  I  do.  The  State,  I  fancy,  is  not 
to  be  dictated  to  by  the  cattle-men's  committees.'  It  is, 
of  course,  no  affair  of  mine,  but  I  can't  lielp  thinking 
that  it  will  prove  a  trifle  unfortunate  for  one  or  two 
of  you  that,  when  you  asked  for  more  cavalry,  you  were 
listened  to." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Sheriiif  dejectedly,  "  I  quite  fancy 
it  will  be ;  but  I'm  not  going  to  worry.  The  cattle-men 
made  it  blamed  unpleasant  for  me.  What  was  I  super- 
seded for,  any  way?  " 

"  Incapacity  and  corruption,  I  believe,"  Cheyne  said 
drily. 

Clavering  stood  still  a  moment,  with  an  unpleasant 
look  in  his  eyes,  but  the  Sheriff,  who  seemed  the  least 
disconcerted,  touched  his  arm. 

"  You  come  along  before  you  do  something  you  will 
be  sorry  for,"  he  said.  "  I'm  not  anxious  for  any  un- 
necessary trouble,  and  it  would  have  been  considerably 
more  sensible  if  I  had  stood  in  with  the  home.^tead- 
boys." 

They  went  away,  and  Cheyne  led  Larry,  who  had 
been  confronted  with  them,  back  to  where  Hetty  was 
sitting. 

"  I  understand  the  men  left  your  father  behind,  some 
distance  back,"  he  said.  "  He  was  more  fatigued  than 
the  rest  and  his  horse  went  lame.  Your  husband's  case 
will  have  consideration,  but  I  scarcely  fancy  he  need 
have  any  great  apprehension,  and  I  must  try  to  make 
you  comfortable  in  the  meanwhile." 

Hetty  glanced  up  at  him  with  her  eyes  shining  and 
quivering  lips.  "  Thank  you,"  she  said  quietly.  "  Larry, 
I  am  so  tired." 

Cheyne  called  an  orderly,  and  ten  minutes  later  led 
her  to  a  tent.  "  Your  husband  placed  you  in  my  charge, 
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and  I  must  ask  for  obedience."  he  said.  "  Vou  will  cat 
and  drink  what  you  .see  there,  and  thcr  ?o  to  sleep.  I 
will  take  good  care  of  Mr.  Grant." 

He  drew  Larry  away  and  sat  talking  with  him  for 
a  while,  then  bade  an  orderly  find  him  a  waterpnujf 
sheet  and  rug.  Larry  was  asleep  within  ten  minutes, 
and  the  moon  was  shining  above  the  bluff  when  he 
awakened  and  moved  to  the  tent  where  Hetty  lay. 
Drawing  back  the  canvas,  he  crept  in  softly  and  dropi)cd 
almost  reverently  on  one  knee  beside  her.  He  could 
hear  her  faint,  restful  breathing,  and  the  little  hand  he 
felt  for  was  pleasantly  cool.  As  he  stooped  and  touched 
her  forehead  with  his  lips,  the  fingers  closed  a  trifle 
on  his  own,  and  the  girl  moved  in  her  sleep.  "  Larry," 
she  said  drowsily,  "  Larry,  dear!  " 

Grant  drew  his  hand  away  very  softly,  and  went  out 
with  his  heart  throbbing  furiously,  to  find  Cheyne  wait- 
ing in  the  vicinity.  His  face  showed  plain  in  the  moon- 
light, and  it  was  quietly  grave;  but  Grant  once  more 
saw  the  expression  in  it  that  had  astonished  him.  Now, 
however,  he  understood  it,  and  Cheyne  knew  that  he 
did  so.  They  stood  quite  still  a  moment,  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes. 

"  Mrs.  Grant  is  resting  well  ?  "  Cheyne  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Larry.    "  I  owe  a  good  deal  to  you." 

It  did  not  express  what  they  felt,  but  they  understood 
each  other,  and  Cheyne  smiled  a  little.  "  You  need  not 
thank  me  yet.  Your  case  will  require  consideration, 
and  if  the  new  Sheriff  urges  his  predecessor's  charge.  I 
shall  pass  it  on.  In  the  meantime  I  have  sent  to  Wind- 
sor for  a  buggy,  in  which  you  can  take  Mrs.  Grant  away 
to-morrow." 

It  was  early  next  morning  when  the  buggy  arrived, 
and  Cheyne,  who  ordered  two  troopers  to  lead  the 
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hired  horses,  had  a  hasty  breakfast  served.  When  the 
plates  had  been  removed  he  turned  to  Hetty  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  have  decided  to  release  your  husband — on  condi- 
tion that  he  drives  straight  back  to  his  homestead  and 
stays  there  with  you."  he  said.  "  The  State  has  under- 
taken to  keep  order  and  give  every  man  what  he  is 
entitled  to  now;  and  if  we  find  Mr.  Grant  has  a  finger 
in  any  further  trouble,  I  shall  blame  you." 

He  handed  Hetty  into  the  buggy,  passed  the  reins 
to  Larry,  and  stood  alone  looking  after  them  as  they 
drove  away.  Hetty  turned  to  her  husband,  with  a  blush 
in  her  cheek. 

"  Larry,"  she  said  softly,  "  I  have  something  to  tell 
you." 

Grant  checked  her  with  a  smile.  "  I  have  guessed  it 
already;  and  it  means  a  new  responsibility." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Hetty. 

Again  the  little  twinkle  showed  in  Larry's  eyes. 
"  Well,"  he  said  quietly,  "  that  you  should  have  taken 
me  when  you  had  men  of  his  kind  to  choose  from  means 
a  good  deal.  I  wouldn't  like  you  to  find  out  that  you 
had  been  mistaken,  Hetty." 
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It  was  late  at  night,  and  Miss  Schuyler,  sitting  alone 
in  Hetty's  room,  found  the  time  pass  very  heavily.  She 
had  raised  her  voice  in  warning  wlien  the  cow-boys 
mounted  the  night  Grant  had  ridden  away  with  Hetty, 
and  had  seen  the  fugitives  vanish  into  the  darkness, 
hut  since  tlien  she  had  had  no  news  of  th;;m,  for  while 
Breckenridge  had  arrived  at  Cedar  the  next  day,  in 
custody  of  two  mounted  men,  nobody  would  tell  him 
what  had  really  happeneJ.  Her  first  impulse  had  been 
to  ask  for  an  escort  to  the  depot  and  take  the  cars  for 
New  York,  but  she  was  intensely  anxious  to  discover 
whether  Hetty  had  evaded  pursuit,  and  her  pride  for- 
bade her  slipping  away  without  announcing  her  inten- 
tion to  Torrance,  who  had  not  yet  come  back  to  the 
Range.  She  felt  that  something  was  due  to  him,  es- 
pecially as  she  had  not  regained  the  house  unnoticed 
when  the  pursuit  commenced. 

Rising,  she  moved  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room; 
but  that  in  no  way  lessened  the  suspense,  and  sitting 
down  again  she  resolutely  took  up  a  book,  hut  she  lis- 
tened instead  of  reading  it.  There  was,  however,  no 
sound  from  the  prairie,  and  the  house  seemed  exas- 
peratingly  still. 

"  You  will  have  to  shake  this  nervousness  ofif.  or  you 
will  make  a  fool  of  yourself  before  that  man,"  she  mut- 
tered. 
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She  felt  that  she  had  sat  there  a  very  long  while, 
though  llie  clock  showed  that  scarcely  an  hour  had 
passed,  when  at  last  there  was  a  rattle  of  wheels  and 
a  trampling  of  hoofs  outside.  The  great  door  o])ene(!, 
and  after  that  there  was  an  apparently  interminable 
silence,  until  Hetty's  maid  came  in. 

"  If  it  is  convenient,  Mr.  Torrance  would  like  to 
speak  to  you,"  she  said. 

Klora  Schuyler  rose  and  followed  the  girl  down  the 
corridor;  but  her  heart  beat  faster  than  usual  when 
the  door  of  Torrance's  room  closed  behind  liei.  The 
stove  was  no  longer  lighted,  and  Torrance  stootl  beside 
the  hearth,  which  was  littered  with  half-consumed 
papers,  and  Miss  Schuyler,  who  knew  his  precision  in 
dress,  noticed  that  he  still  wore  the  bespattered  gar- 
ments ne  had  ridden  in.  But  it  was  the  grimness  of  his 
face,  and  the  weariness  in  his  pose,  which  seized  her 
attention  and  aroused  a  curious  sympathy  for  him.  He 
glanced  at  her  sharply,  with  stern,  dark  eyes. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  coming,  but  I  am  going  to 
talk  plainly,"  he  said.  "  You  co'inived  at  the  meetings 
between  my  daughter  and  the  rascally  adventurer  who 
has  married  her?  " 

"They  are  married?"  exclaimed  Miss  Schuyler  in 
her  eagerness,  and  the  next  moment  felt  the  blood 
rise  to  her  face  as  she  realised  that  she  had  blundered 
in  admitting  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  "  I  mean,  of 
course,  that  I  wondered  whethei  Mr.  Grant  could  have 
arranged  it  so  soon." 

"  You  seem  to  attach  a  good  deal  of  importance  to 
the  ceremony,"  Torrance  said,  with  a  bitter  smile. 
"  Marriage  is  quite  easy  in  this  country." 

Miss  Schuyler  was  not  deficient  in  courage  of  one 
kind,  and  she  looked  at  him  steadily.     "  I  came  down 
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to  speak  to  you  because  .i  seemed  your  due,"  she  said, 
but  I  liave  no  intention  of  listening  to  ny  jibes  at  my 
friends." 

Torrance  made  her  a  little  half-respectful  and  half- 
ironical  inclination.  "Then  will  you  be  good  cniiu>;l 
to  answer  my  (|r.estion?  " 

"  Though  most  of  the  few  meetings  were  accideiU.i!. 
I  went  vvitii  He.ty  intentionally  on  two  occasions  because 
it  seemed  fitting." 

"  It  seemed  fitting  that  a  girl  should  betray  lier  father 
to  the  man  who  wanted  to  ruin  him,  supply  him  with  the 
dollars  that  helped  him  in  his  scheme,  and.  more  than 
all.  warn  him  of  each  move  we  made !  Well,  my  stand- 
ard is  not  very  high,  but  the  most  cruel  blow  I  have  had 
to  bear  was  the  discovery  that  my  daughter  had  fallen 
so  far." 

The  hoarseness  of  his  voice,  and  the  siglu  of  the 
damp  upon  his  forehead,  had  a  calming  effect  upon  Miss 
Schuyler.  Her  anger  against  the  old  man  had  given 
place  to  pity,  for  she  d  .'cided  that  what  hati  passed  would 
have  excited  most  men's  suspicions,  and  it  was  not  in 
Hetty's  defence  alone  she  made  an  efifort  to  undeceive 
him. 

'■  I  am  going  to  answer  you  plainly,  and  I  think  an 
examination  of  Hetty's  cheque-book  and  the  money  she 
left  behind  will  bear  me  out."  she  said.  "  Once  only 
did  Hetty  give  Mr.  Grant  any  dolb'-s — fifty  of  them,  I 
think,  to  feed  some  hungry  childrt.i.  He  would  not 
take  them  until  she  assured  him  that  they  were  a  part 
of  a  small  annuity  left  her  by  her  mother,  and  that  ncit 
one  of  them  came  from  you.  I  also  know  that  Mr. 
Grant  allov/ed  his  friends  to  suspect  him  of  being  bribed 
by  you  sooner  than  tell  them  where  he  obtained  the 
dollars  in  question.  The  adventurer  dealt  most  hon- 
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ourably  with  you.  Your  tiaughtcr  twice  diicloseil  your 
plans,  once  when  Clavering  had  plotted  Grant's  arrest, 
and  again  when  iiad  she  not  dene  so  it  would  most  as- 
suredly have  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  cattle-train. 
Mr.  Clavering  came  near  making  a  horrible  blunder  on 
that  occasion,  and  but  for  Hetty's  warning  not  a  head 
of  your  stock  would  have  reached  Omaha." 

Her  tone  carried  conviction  with  it,  as  did  the  flash 
in  her  eyes,  but  Torrance's  jmile  was  sardonic.  "  You 
would  try  to  persuaile  me  Larry  saved  the  train  out 
of  goodwill  to  us?  " 

"  He  <lid  it,  knowing  what  it  was  going  to  cost  him, 
to  prevent  the  men  he  led  starting  on  a  course  of  out- 
rage and  lawlessness." 

"  And  they  have  paid  him  for  it !  " 
"I  fancy  that  is  outside  the  question,"  said  Miss 
Schuyler.  "  Twice,  when  every  good  impulse  that  is  in 
our  kind  laid  her  under  compulsion,  Hetty  warned  the 
man  she  loved,  but  at  no  other  time  did  a  word  to 
your  prejudice  pass  her  lips ;  and  if  she  had  spoken  it 
Grant  would  not  have  listened.  Hetty  was  loyal,  and 
he  treated  you  with  a  fairness  that  none  of  you  merited. 
You  sent  the  Sheriff  a  bribe  and  an  order  for  his  arrest, 
and  by  inadvertence  it  fell  into  his  hands.  He  brought 
it  back  here  unopened  at  his  peril." 

Torrance  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  "He 
brought  back  my  letter  to  the  Sheriff?" 

"  Yes.  There  was  nothing  else  a  man  of  that  kind 
could  have  done." 

Torrance  stood  silent  for  a  space,  and  then,  stoop'ng, 
picked  up  a  half-burnt  paper  from  the  hearth,  glanced 
at  it  with  a  curious  expression,  and  flung  it  into  the 
embers.  When  it  had  charred  away  he  turned  to  Miss 
Schuyler. 
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"  ^'ou  have  shown  yourself  a  good  friotul,"  he  said 
gravely.  "  Still,  you  may  understand  the  other  side  of 
the  ciuestion  if  yuu  listen  to  me." 

He  turned  and  i)ointed  to  an  empty  tin  case,  and  the 
charred  papers  in  the  hearth.  "  That  is  the  end  of  the 
plans  of  half  a  lifetnnc — and  they  were  all  for  '  Ictty. 
I  had  no  one  else  after  her  mother  was  taken  from  me. 
and  I  scraped  the  dollar^  together  for  her,  that  she 
should  have  what  her  heart  could  wish  for,  and  the 
enjoyments  her  parents  had  never  ^  iwn;  and  while 
I  did  so  I  and  the  others  built  up  the  prosperity  of  the 
cattle  country.  We  fed  the  railroads  and  built  the 
towns,  and  when  we  would  have  resteil,  Larry  and  his 
friends  took  hold.  You  see  what  they  have  made  if  it 
— a  great  industry  ruined,  the  country  under  r  -tial 
law,  its  commerce  crippled,  and  the  proclamatit...  that 
can  only  mean  disaster  to  us  hung  out  everywhere.  My 
daughter  turned  against  me — and  nothing  left  me  but 
to  go  out,  a  wanderer!  Larry  has  done  his  work  thor- 
oughly, and  you  would  have  me  make  friends  with 
him?" 

Miss  Schuyler  made  a  little  sympathetic  gesture,  for 
he  seemed  very  jaded  and  weary.  "  Xo,"  she  said. 
"  One  could  not  expect  too  much,  but  Hetty  is  your 
daughter,  the  only  one  you  have,  and  for  her  mother's 
s,ike  you  will  at  least  do  nothing  that  would  embitter 
her  Hfe." 

Torrance  looked  at  her  with  a  curious  smile.  "  There 
is  nothing  I  could  do.  Larry  and  the  rabble  are  our 
masters  now ;  but  I  will  see  her  once  before  I  go  aw  ay. 
Is  there  any  other  thing — that  would  be  a  little  easier 
— -I  could  do  to  please  you?" 

"  Yes.     You  could  release  Mr.  Breckenridge." 

Torrance  turned  and  struck  a  bell.  "  I  had  almost 
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forgotten  him.    Will  you  wait  and  see  me  do  what  you 
have  asked  me?" 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Breckenridge  was  ushered  in. 
He  smiled  at  Miss  Schuyler,  and  made  Torrance  a 
slight,  dignified  salutation.  Torrance  acknowledged  it 
courteously. 

"  You  have  yourself  to  blame  for  any  inconvenience 
you  have  been  put  to,  Mr.  Breckenridge,"  he  said. 
"  You  conspired  to  assist  your  partner  in  an  undertak- 
ing you  could  not  expect  me  to  forgive." 

"No,"  said  Breckenridge.     "I  offered  to  ride  with 
Larry,  and  he  would  not  have  me.     I  went  without  him 
knowing  it  and  made  my  plans  n.yself?" 
"This  is  the  truth?" 

Breckenridge  straightened  himself  and  looked  at  Tor- 
rance with  a  little  flash  in  his  eye.  "  You  must  take 
my  word— I  shall  not  substantiate  it.  If  you  had  had 
an  army  corps  of  cut-throats  ready  to  do  what  you  told 
them  that  night,  Larry  would  have  gone  alone." 

Torrance  nodded  gravely.  "  It  is  taken.  At  least, 
you  bluffed  us  into  follov\ing  you." 

"Yes,"  and  Breckenridge  smiled,  "I  did.  I  also 
prevented  my  companion  shooting  one  of  your  friends, 
as  he  seemed  quite  anxious  to  do.  I  don't  wish  to  hurt 
your  feelings,  sir,  but  I  have  not  the  least  regret  for 
anything  I  did  that  night." 

"  Then,  you  are  still  very  bitter  against  me  ?  " 
Breckenridge  considered.  "  No,  sir.  The  one  man 
I  am  bitter  against  is  Clavering.  Now,  it  may  sound 
presumptuous,  and  not  come  very  well  from  me,  but  I 
believe  that  Clavering,  for  his  own  purposes,  forced 
your  hand,  and  I  had  a  certain  respect  for  you,  if  only 
because  of  your  thoroughness.  You  see,  one  can't  help 
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realizing  that  you  can  looit  at  every  question  quite  dif- 
ferently." 

Torrance  smiled  drily.  "  Then  if  you  are  not  too 
proud  to  be  my  guest  to-night,  1  should  be  glad  of  your 
company  and  will  find  you  a  horse  to  take  you  back  to 
Fremont  when  it  suits  you." 

Breckenridge,  for  some  reason  that  was  not  very  aii- 
parent,  seemed  pleased  to  agree,  but  a  faint  smile  just 
showed  in  Torrance's  eyes  when  he  went  out  again. 
Then,  he  turned  to  Miss  Schuyler. 

"  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Ckivering  has  done  to  win 
everybody's  dislike,"  he  said.  "  You  do  not  seem  anx- 
ious to  plead  for  him." 

Fli.ia  Schuyler's  face  grew  almost  vindictive.  "  No," 
she  said,  "  I  don't.  I  can,  however,  mention  one  thing 
I  find  it  difficult  to  forgive  him.  When  you  promised 
him  Hetty  he  had  found  favour  with  her  maid,  and  made 
the  most  of  the  fact.  It  was  noi  flattering  to  your 
daughter  or  my  friend.  He  may  not  have  told  you  that 
he  promised  to  marry  her." 

"Torrance  stared  at  her  a  moment,  a  dark  flush  rising 
to  his  forehead.    "  You  are  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  Ask  the  girl,''  said  Flora  Schuyler. 

Torrance  struck  the  boll  again,  and  waited  until  the 
maid  came  in.  "  I  understand  Mr.  Clavering  promised 
to  marry  you,"  he  said  very  quietly.  "  You  would  be 
willing  to  take  him  ?  " 

The  girl's  face  grew  a  trifle  pale,  and  she  glanced  at 
Miss  Schuyler  who  nodded  encouragingly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

Torrance  smiled,  but  Miss  Schuyler  did  not  like  the 
glint  in  his  eyes.  "  Then,'  he  said  with  incisive  dis- 
tinctness, "  if  you  are  in  the  same  mind  in  another  week, 
he  shall." 
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The  girl  went  out,  and  Torrance,  who  had  watched 
her  face,  turned  to  Miss  Schuyler.  "  I  guess  that  young 
woman  will  be  quite  equal  to  him,"  he  said.  "  Well,  I 
am  putting  my  house  in  order,  and  I  will  ride  over  once 
and  see  Hetty  before  I  leave  Cedar.  You  will  stay  here 
until  she  comes  back  to  Fremont,  any  way." 

Miss  Schuyler  promised  to  do  so,  and  stayed  two  days, 
as  did  Breckenridge,  who  eventually  rode  to  Fremont 
with  her.  lie  was  very  quiet  during  the  journey,  and 
somewhat  astonished  his  companion  by  gravely  swinging 
oflf  his  broad  hat  when  they  pulled  upon  the  crest  of  a 
rise. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  would  listen  to  something  I  wish 
to  tell  you,"  he  said.  "  The  trouble  is  that  it  requires  an 
explanation." 

Flora  Schuyler  glanced  at  him  thoughtfully,  for  she 
recognized  the  symptoms  now.  Breckenridge  appeared 
unusually  grave,  and  there  was  a  little  flush  on  his  fore- 
head, and  a  diffidence  she  had  not  hitherto  seen  there,  in 
his  eyes. 

"  I  can  decide  about  the  rest  when  I  have  heard  the 
explanation,"  she  answered. 

"  Well,"  said  Breckenridge  slowly,  "  I  came  out  West, 
so  to  speak,  because  I  was  under  a  cloud.  Now,  I  had 
never  done  anything  distinctly  bad,  but  my  one  ability 
seemed  to  consist  in  spending  money,  and  when  I  had 
got  through  a  good  deal  of  it  my  friends  sent  me  here, 
which  was  perhaps  a  little  rough  on  your  country.  Well, 
as  it  happened,  I  fell  in  with  men  and  women  of  the 
right  kind— Larry,  and  somebody  else  who  did  more  for 
me.  That  made  a  difference ;  and  while  I  was  realizing 
how  very  little  I  had  got  for  the  time  and  dollars  I  had 
wasted,  affairs  began  to  happen  in  the  old  country,  and  I 
should  have  the  responsibility  of  handling  a  good  many 
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of  them  if  I  went  back  there  now.     It  sounds  abominably 
egotistical,  but  you  see  what  it  is  leading  to  ? " 

Miss  Schuyler,  who  had  no  difficulty  on  that  point, 
regarded  him  thoughtfully.  Breckenridge  was  a  hand- 
some young  Englishman  and  she  had  liked  him  from 
the  first.  Larry  had  fallen  to  another,  and  that  per- 
haps counted  for  more  than  a  little  to  Breckenridge ;  but 
she  had  seen  more  than  one  friend  of  hers  contented 
with  the  second  best.  Still,  she  sighed  before  she  met 
his  gaze. 

"  I  think  you  must  make  it  a  little  plainer,"  she  said. 
"  Well,"  said  Breckenridge  quietly,  "it  is  just  this. 
You  have  done  a  good  deal  for  me  already,  and  I  almost 
dare  to  fancy  I  could  be  a  credit  to  you  if  you  would  do 
a  little  more,  while  it  would  carry  conviction  to  my  most 
doubting  relatives  if  you  went  back  to  the  old  country 
with  me.     They  would  only  have  to  see  you." 

Flora  Schuyler  smiled.  "  This  is  serious,  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge ?  " 

Breckenridge  made  her  a  little  inclination,  and  while 
in  a  curious  fashion  it  increased  Flora  Schuyler's  liking 
for  him  she  recognized  that  he  was  no  longer  the  light- 
hearted  and  irresponsible  young  Englishnmn  she  had 
met  a  few  months  ago.  He,  too,  had  borne  the  burden, 
and  there  was  a  gravity  in  his  eyes  and  a  slight  hardening 
of  his  lips  that  had  its  meaning. 

"  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life,  madam,"  he 
said.  "  I  know  that  I  might  have  spoken — not  more 
respectfully,  but  differently — but  when  I  am  too  solemn 
everybody  laughs  at  me." 

"  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  you  have  only  regarded 
the  affair  from  one  point  of  view  so  far  ?  " 

Breckenridge     nodded.     "  I     understand.     But     one 
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feels  very  diffident  wlien  he  knows  the  slight  value  of 
what  he  has  to  offer.  I  should  always  love  you,  whether 
you  say  yes  or  no.  For  the  rest,  there  is  a  little  land  in 
the  old  country,  and  an  income  which  I  believe  should  be 
enough  for  two.  It  seems  more  becoming  to  throw  my- 
self on  your  charity." 

"  And  what  would  Larry  do  without  you  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Schuyler. 

The  quick  enthusiasm  in  Breckenridge's  face  pleased 
her.  "  Larry's  work  is  splendidly  done  already,"  he 
said.  "  He  asked  nothing  for  himself — and  got  no  more ; 
but  now  the  State  is  offering  every  man  the  rights  he 
fought  for.  The  proclamations  are  out,  and  any  citizen 
who  wants  it  can  take  up  his  homestead  grant.  It  will 
be  something  to  remember  that  I  carried  his  shield;  but 
Larry  has  no  more  need  of  an  armour-bearer." 
"  I  am  older  than  you  are." 

"  Ten  years  in  wisdom,  and  fifty  in  goodness,  but  I 
scarcely  fancy  that  more  than  six  months  separate  our 
birthdays.  Now,  I  know  I  am  not  expressing  myself 
very  nicely,  but,  you  see,  we  can't  all  be  eloquent,  and 
perhaps  it  should  count  for  a  little  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  never  made  an  attempt  of  the  kind  before.  I  am,  how- 
ever, most  painfully  anxious  to  convince  you." 

Miss  Schuyler  recognized  it,  and  liked  him  the 
more  for  the  diffidence  which  he  wrapped  in  hasty 
speech.     "Then,"  she  said  softly,   "if  in  six  months 

from  now " 

Breckenridge  swayed  in  his  saddle ;  but  the  girl's  heel 
was  quicker,  and  as  her  horse  plunged  the  hand  he  would 
have  laid  on  her  bridle  fell  to  his  side. 

"  No .  "  she  said.     "  If  in  six  months  you  are  still  in 
the  same  mind,  you  can  come  to  Hastings-on-the-Hud- 
son,  and  speak  to  me  again.     Then,  you  may  find  me 
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disposed  to  listen ;  but  we  will  go  on  to  Fremont  in  the 
meanwhile." 

Breckenridge's  response  was  unpremeditated,  but  the 
half-bruken  horse,  provoked  by  his  sudden  movement, 
rose  with  fore  hoofs  in  the  air,  and  then  whirled  round  in 
a  circle.  Its  rider  laughed  exultantly,  swaying  lithely, 
with  the  big  hat  still  in  one  hand  that  disdained  the 
bridle;  but  his  face  grew  grave  when  there  was  quiet- 
ness again,  and  he  turned  towards  the  girl. 

"  I  shall  be  in  the  same  mind,"  he  said,  "  for  ever  and 
ever." 

They  rode  on  to  Fremont,  and  the  next  day  Brecken- 
ridge  drove  Miss  Schuyler,  who  was  going  back  to  New 
York,  the  first  stage  of  her  jour'-ey  to  the  depot.  A 
month  had  passed  when  one  evening  Torrance  rode  that 
way.  The  prairie,  lying  still  and  silent  with  a  flush  of 
saffron  upon  its  western  rim,  was  tinged  with  softest 
green,  but  broad  across  the  foreground  stretched  the 
broken,  chocolate-tinted  clods  of  the  ploughing,  and  the 
man's  face  grew  grimmer  as  he  glanced  at  them.  He 
turned  and  watched  the  long  lines  of  crawling  cattle  that 
stretched  half-way  across  the  vast  sweep  of  green ;  and 
Larry  and  his  wife,  who  stood  waiting  him  outside  the 
homestead,  understood  his  feelings.  Raw  soil,  rent  by 
the  harrows  and  seamed  by  the  seeder,  and  creeping 
bands  of  stock,  were  tokens  of  the  downfall  of  the  old 
regime.  Then  Torrance,  drawing  uridle,  sat  still  in 
his  saddle  while  Hetty  and  her  husband  stood  by  his 
stirrup. 

"  I  promised  your  friend,  Hetty,  that  I  would  see  you 
before  I  went  away,"  he  said.  "  I  left  Cedar  for  the 
last  time  a  few  hours  ago,  and  I  am  riding  in  to  the 
railroad  now.  The  stock  you  see  there  are  mine  and 
AUonby's,  and  the  cars  are  waiting  to  take  them  to 
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Omaha.     I  shall  spend  the  years  that  may  be  left  me  on 
the  Pacific  slope." 

Hetty's  lips  quivered,  and  it  was  Larry  who  spoke. 

"  Was  it  necessary,  sir  ?  " 

Torrance  smiled  grimly.  "  Yes.  The  State  offered 
me  a  few  paltry  concessions,  and  a  little  of  what  was 
all  mme  by  right.  It  didn't  seem  a  fit  thing  to  accept 
their  charity.     Well,  you  have  beaten  us,  Larry." 

Grant's  face  flushed  a  little.  "  Only  that  the  rest  will 
gam  more  than  the  few  will  lose  I  could  almost  be  sorry 
sir."  ^' 

Torrance  swung  l-.imself  down  from  the  saddle  and 
laid  his  hand  on  Hetty's  shoulder. 

"  You  have  chosen  your  husband  among  the  men  who 
pulled  us  down,  and  nothing  can  be  quite  the  same  be- 
tween you  and  me,"  he  said.  "  But  I  am  getting  an 
old  man,  and  may  never  see  you  again." 

Hetty  looked  up  at  him  with  a  faint  trace  of  pride  in 
her  misty  eyes.  "  There  was  nobody  among  our  friends 
fit  to  stand  beside  him,"  she  said.  "  H  you  kiss  me  you 
will  shake  hands  with  Larry." 

"  I  can  do  both,"  and  Torrance  held  out  his  hand  when 
he  turned  to  Grant.  "  Larr  ,  I  believe  now  you  tried  to 
do  the  square  thing,  and  there  might  have  been  less 
trouble  between  us  but  for  Clavering.  I  hope  you  will 
bear  me  no  il!  will,  and  while  we  can't  quite  wipe  out 
the  bitterness  yet,  by  and  by  we  may  be  friends  again." 
"  I  hope  so,  sir,"  said  Larry. 

Torrance  said  nothing  further,  but,  moving  stiffly, 
swung  himself  into  the  saddle  and  slowly  rode  away.' 
Hetty  watched  him  with  a  curious  wistfulness  in  her 
eyes  until  he  wheeled  his  horse  on  the  crest  of  the  rise, 
and  sit  still  a  moment  looking  back  on  them,  a  lonely, 
dusky  object  silhouetted  against  the  paling  sky.  Then 
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he  turned  again,  and  sank  into  the  shadowy  prairie. 
Hetty  clung  a  Httle  more  tightly  to  her  husband's  arm, 
and  for  a  time  they  stood  watching  the  crawling  cattle 
and  dim  shapes  of  the  stockriders  slowly  fade,  until  the 
last  pale  flvker  of  saffron  died  out  and  man  and  beast 
sank  into  the  night.  A  little  cold  wind  came  sighing  out 
of  the  emptiness  and  emphasized  its  silence. 

Hetty  shivered.  "  Larry,"  she  said,  "  they  will  never 
come  back." 

Grant  drew  her  closer  to  him.  "  It  had  to  be,  my 
dear,"  he  said.  "  They  blocked  the  way,  am"  nothing 
can  stop  the  people  you  and  I — and  they— belong  to, 
moving  on.  Well,  we  will  look  forward  and  do  what 
we  can,  for  we  must  be  ready  to  step  out  when  our  turn 
comes  and  watch  the  rest  go  by." 


THE  END 
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